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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells, who was the most eminent American man of letters, died in New York 
City on May 11, at the age of eighty-three. Mr. Howells had literally grown up and 
obtained his education in his father’s country printing office in Ohio. In 1860, in associa- 
tion with John J. Piatt he brought out “Poems of Two Friends.” In the same year he wrote 
a campaign life of Abraham Lincoln, and in recognition of this service was appointed 
consul at Venice, where he remained four years, writing “Venetian Life’ and “Italian 
Journeys.” On his return to America he became an editorial writer on the New York 
Nation, and later joined the staff of the Atlantic Monthly at Boston, serving as editor of 
that magazine from 1872 to 1881. During that period he turned from poetry to fiction. 
After several years’ residence in England and Italy, Mr. Howells became an editorial con- 
tributor to Harper’s Magazine, and for many years was the writer of “Editor’s Easy Chair” 
in that periodical. His novels, numerous and distinctive as they are, by no means consti- 
tute his sole claim to fame. He was a critic of marked power and acumen, and as a writer 
of essays and travel sketches a worthy successor of Irving. (See page 644.) - 
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wiieai When President Wilson in Jan- 
pind wary demanded that the election 
this fall should take the form of 
a solemn referendum on his work in the 
Peace Conference, it was not generally be- 
lieved that the issues involved in making 
peace could be so long deferred, or could be 
made to subserve a merely partisan purpose. 
But the deadlock has remained unbroken, and 
every attempt of reasonable and moderate 
men to secure a compromise and ratify the 
treaty has been rendered futile. When, last 
November, the Republican majority voted to 
ratify the treaty with the Lodge reservations, 
it would have been easy to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in the Senate if broad 
and wise counsels had prevailed. At a still 
earlier date, with even milder reservations, 
the treaty could have been adopted if there 
had been co6peration instead of antagonism 
between the White House and the Senate. 
With every added month of delay, the oppo- 
nents of the treaty have grown stronger and 
the difficulties in the way of adoption have in- 
creased. Partisanship has been stimulated 
where it ought to have been forgotten. 
Prejudices have been awakened and ill-will 
toward other countries has been fomented, 
with serious loss to American prestige and 
great harm to the principles for which we 
fought the war. 


tie Preamne meeereing to the Democratic 
Still Demands National Convention which is 
“Referendum” + meet at San Francisco late 
in June, President Wilson last month de- 
clared that the Democrats as a party ‘“‘should 
endorse and support the Versailles treaty and 
condemn the Lodge reservations as utterly in- 
consistent with the Nation’s honor and de- 
structive of the world’s leadership, which it 
had established and which all the free peoples 
of the world, including the great powers 
themselves, had shown themselves ready to 


” 


welcome.” The President proceeded to wave 
the party emblem as follows: 


It is time that the party should proudly avow 
that it means to try, without flinching or turning 
at any time away from the path for reasons of 
expediency, to apply moral and Christian prin- 
ciples to the problems of the world. It is trying 
to accomplish social, political, and international 
reforms and is not daunted by any of the diff- 
culties it has to contend with. Let us prove to 
our late associates in the war that at any rate 
the great majority party of the Nation, the party 
which expresses the true hopes and purposes of 
the people of the country, intends to keep faith 
with them in peace as well as in war. 

They gave their treasure, their best blood, and 
everything that they valued, in order not merely 
to beat Germany, but to effect a settlement and 
bring about arrangements of peace which they 
have now tried to formulate in the Treaty of 
Versailles. They are entitled to our support in 
this settlement and in the arrangements for which 
they have striven. 


As the preliminary campaign 
Shifts of . ; 
Partisan had advanced from March into 
Attitude 


May, Democratic sentiment had 
apparently been drifting away from the Presi- 
dent’s position to that of the earlier stand of 
the Lodge reservationists. Republican senti- 
ment meanwhile had been to some extent 
drifting away from the Lodge position to that 
of Senator Knox, Hiram Johnson, and Sena- 
tor Borah. The logic of events had made it 
quite certain that Senator Lodge would be 
chosen as temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago on June 8th, 
and would thus be given opportunity to make 
the so-called keynote speech. Republicans 
like former-President Taft, Mr. Elihu Root, 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, or Mr. George W. 
Wickersham had been too strongly commit- 
ted to the treaty and the League of Nations 
and too “mild” in their insistence upon reser- 
vations to have been entirely acceptable to the 
supporters of the victor in the California pri- 
maries, Senator Knox or Senator Borah had 
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been too antagonistic, however, to express the 
average Republican position in the coming 
contest, Their strength was to be recognized 
by some such concession as the permanent 
chairmanship of the Chicago Convention. 
Mr. Lodge, who had been regarded as more 
interested in the proposed amendments than 
in the thing to be amended, was, therefore, 
in a position which made his choice as formal 
spokesman at Chicago practically certain. 


incites Pe ee: Herbert Hoover, who 

Lodgite, not only a few weeks ago had been 

Wilsonite sensationally launched by the 
foremost journalistic supporters of President 
Wilson as the proper nominee for the San 
Francisco Convention, and the man predes- 
tined to carry forward Mr. Wilson’s policies 
of international altruism, had drifted sadly 
from the true faith and from communion 
with the counsels of perfection. He had en- 
tered the Republican primaries in California 
against Hiram Johnson, It had been thought 
that the issue in California would be quite 
definite, both candidates being popular citi- 
zens of that State. Mr. Johnson won over 
Mr. Hoover—a very large popular vote be- 
ing polled—by a ratio of practically three to 
two. As this result was ascertained, how- 
ever, nobody was disposed to think that it 
amounted to a verdict either against or for 
the treaty and the League of Nations. 
Hiram Johnson’s attitude is as flatly against 
the unamended Versailles treaty as Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude continues to be for it, with- 
out the smallest reservation or change. But 
there is no evidence at all to show that 
Hiram Johnson’s vote-getting ability in the 
Republican primaries would not have been 
just as great, or even greater, if he had stood 
with men like Senator Kellogg of Minnesota 
in favor of the treaty and league, with suit- 
able definitions of the American position. As 
for Mr. Hoover, he seems to have resented 
somewhat, since the California primaries, the 
intimation that he is European in his points of 
view and an adherent of White House doc- 
trines as against Republicans. 


inn oe expressly states that since 
ocniong last November he has been a 
supporter of the treaty only on 

the basis of the Lodge reservations. ‘There 
are many ardent Hooverites who still care 
more for their hero than they do for party 
shibboleths, and they are advocating his nom- 
ination at San Francisco in case the politi- 
cians at Chicago should miss their chance and 


reject the man that the country really wants. 
But Mr. Hoover’s increasingly definite sup- 
port of the Lodge reservations has, of course, 
rendered him specifically unavailable as a 
Democratic compromise at San Francisco, 
with White House sanction. Since it was the 
foremost journalistic champions of the White 
House and of the unamended treaty who had 
eriginally proclaimed Mr. Hoover for head 
of the Democratic ticket, it is plain enough 
to those who have an understanding of 
American politicians and of convention ways 
that Hooverism must now make its sole ap- 
peal at Chicago, with no chance of a subse- 
quent appeal at San Francisco, At first, 
when the news came on May 5 of Hiram 
Johnson’s large majority in California, the 
chances of a Hoover stampede at Chicago 
seemed to have evaporated altogether. A lit- 
tle earlier it had been supposed that Johnson 
would carry his own State with no apprecia- 
ble opposition, As it turned out, however, 
Johnson got nearly 335,000 and Hoover al- 
most 180,000 votes. 


Wherever Johnson appeared and 
made a personal campaign, out- 
side of his own State, he was able 
to prove himself a vote-getter of the first or- 
der; and thus his strength in States like New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Indiana reacted favor- 
ably upon his popularity on the Pacific Coast. 
The Hoover sentiment appeared, og the other 
hand, to be very widely diffused, irrespective 
of any campaign speaking or any systematic 
organization. Extensive and significant straw 
votes, like that undertaken by our contem- 
porary, the Literary Digest, have demon- 
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SENATOR BOIES PENROSE 


(Pennsylvania has two possible nominees for the Presidency, Governor Sproul and Senator Knox. 


of the party organization, Senator Penrose has declared 
popular Governor) 


strated a Hoover sentiment among Republi- 
can and Democratic voters alike that would 
indicate a tremendous support at the polls if 
Hoover were actually named at the head of 
a ticket. It is one thing, however, to run 
the gantlet of political machinery and win 
a party nomination, and quite a different 
thing to face the voters at the polls in No- 
vember. From the standpoint of practical 
politics, Mr. Hoover’s friends made a mis- 
take in entering the California primaries. 
They should have minimized antagonism, 
cultivated good-will, and planned to bring 
their candidate forward as a compromise 
after a certain number of ballots at Chicago 
had resulted in a deadlock. ‘This is what 
they are now hoping to do, but their prelimi- 
nary methods have apparently not strength- 
ened the chances of their candidate. 


Senator Penrose of Pennsyl- 
vania, who enjoys the reputation 
of being the controlling spirit in 
a mysterious fraternity known in the news- 
papers as the “Old Guard,” has announced 
himself a supporter of his colleague, Senator 
Knox, as the best Republican candidate for 
the emergency. Senator Knox was a promi- 
nent candidate for the nomination in 1908 
and has stood high in the list of eligibles ever 
since. He has strongly opposed the Versailles 


Knox Would 
Cut the 
Gordian Knot 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM R. SPROUL 


© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX 
As head 


for Mr. Knox, but there is a strong sentiment for the 


treaty, and last month secured majority sup- 
port for a resolution to declare the war ended 
and ta bring about a separate peace with Ger- 
many. He would recognize peace as an ob- 
vious fact, and cut through the tangled web 
of legal fictions. As Secretary of State in 
Mr. Taft’s administration, Senator Knox 
kad achieved a world-wide reputation for his 
labors on behalf of an international court of 
judicature. He stood with the foremost in 
upholding the idea that America ought to be 
a leader of the nations in some kind of an 
association to prevent war. It is hard luck 
for the country that such able international 
lawyers and statesmen as are to-day expound- 
ing their differences for the confusion of the 
American people could not be brought to- 
gether and made to unite upon a platform 
of their agreements. 


Suppose that a group of men 
could go away together on a slow 
voyage for a quiet conference 
with no reporters present. We will imagine 
that the Republican Party might send Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and Senators 
Lodge, Knox, and Lenroot. The Democrats 
might send Secretary Houston, Colonel 
House, Senator Hitchcock, Senator Under- 
wood, Mr. McAdoo, and Ambassador John 


W. Davis. Here we have twelve men, six of 
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Divided 
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them Republicans and six Democrats, It 
would be easy to select a second dozen, every 
man of whom would be entitled to public 
confidence and respect. Imagine these men 
forgetting all about our domestic political 
parties, and thinking only of America’s prop- 
er relationship to the outside world. In 
view of what we know of their past records 
and expressed sentiments, there ought not to 
be any great difficulty about their reaching a 
practically unanimous agreement as to a suit- 
able course for America to adopt and pursue 
in view of the actual situation. It seems a 
thousand pities that in times like these the 
country is obliged to flounder because it is 
unable to secure for its guidance the united 
wisdom of its most experienced public men. 
However valuable our party system may be 
at certain times as a part of the mechanism 
for carrying on the work of administration, 
it is a very dangerous as well as a very in- 
efficient system when it divides men who 
really think alike on our external policies. 
Folly rather than wisdom has been illustrated 
by the Washington ‘deadlock. The future 
historian will see that our peculiar political 
mechanism, which made us strong in war, 
has made us weak in peace. 


The Votere Lhe voters must decide for 
=" themselves whether President 
eciae 


Wilson, rather than the Republi- 
can leaders, has dragged into a political cam- 
paign these delicate questions of foreign pol- 
icy which the country—at the time of the 
armistice and for some months afterward— 
was considering in a manner quite remote 
from the strivings and recriminations of a 
party election. Many of the phrases of 
President Wilson’s utterance of May 9 are 
on the party plane. ‘The chief motives,” 
says the President, “which led us to enter 
the war will be defeated unless the covenant 
is ratified and acted upon with vigor. We 
cannot in honor whittle it down or weaken 
it as the Republican leaders of the Senate 
have proposed to do, . . The Democratic 
Party has now a great opportunity, to which 
it must measure up. The honor of the Na- 
tion is in its hands.” ‘This is an unfortunate 
tone, because the Democracy, although Mr. 
Wilson chooses to refer to it as the “majority 
party,” has in point of fact been the minority 
party since its defeat in the elections of No- 
vember, 1918. It would seem, therefore, 
that the honor of the Nation has been com- 
mitted by the people, at least in part, to the 
hands of the Republican Party. 
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Md b 
Democrats F urthermore, the ’ President’s 
AreNot lofty claims on behalf of the 
Unanimous 


Democratic Party alone, includ- 
ing his definitions of national honor and in- 
ternational good faith, are by no means ac- 
cepted with unanimity by that party itself. 
For the sake of consistency there is a more or 
less perfunctory acceptance among leading 
Democrats of the White House position; but 
just before the President’s utterance of May 
9 had appeared, the Democrats of the State 
of New York had held their platform-con- 
vention and had overwhelmingly refused to 
endorse Mr. Wilson’s leadership in these very 
matters, The New York delegation at San 
Francisco will be decidedly the largest, and it 
is far less sympathetic with the views that the 
President expresses than are most of the Re- 
publican delegates who will represent the 
State of New York at Chicago. It is useless 
to pretend that, whereas the Republicans 
have been divided about the League of Na- 
tions, the Democrats have been and still are 
more eager to serve humanity and more 
united about doctrines and policies than the 
opposing party. The obvious truth is that 
the existing parties were not formed with a 
view to opposing each other upon any such 
issues. If, therefore, Mr. Wilson should se- 
cure the nominal expressions at San Fran- 
cisco that he favors, there would be nothing 
conclusive in the endorsement of his views. 


Democratic politicians say, in- 
deed, that while they have only 
a fighting chance this year to 
win the election, it would be something like 
party suicide not to stand chivalrously by the 
record the party has made under President 
Wilson’s leadership. Nevertheless, it is to. be 
remembered that Mr. Bryan, who still re- 
mains one of the party’s personal leaders, has 
declared for the Lodge reservations and 
against the White House position. The 
Democracy of New York under Tammany’s 
control is by far more hostile to Mr, Wilson’s 
so-called “English League of Nations” than 
are the Republican Knoxites. The Demo- 
cratic politicians, even more than the Repub- 
lican, are supporting the Sinn Fein Irish Re- 
public movement in a manner offensive to the 
British Government, and otherwise aiding to 
prejudice the American public against the 
good understandings with other countries 
that are so essential to the cause of permanent 
peace, We are pointing out these things 
merely to show that neither party can expect 
to carry the next election on the pretense of 


Such Issues 
Break the 
Party Lines 
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making these issues of foreign policy lie as a 
bone of contention along the normal line of 
political cleavage. ‘The League of Nations 
has its sincere friends in both parties, and it 
has its bitter enemies likewise in both parties. 
There are many Republicans who are very 
fond of Senator Johnson and who are willing 
to support him for the presidency, yet who 
would willingly have accepted the Versailles 
Treaty without changing a word. 


We have taken the ground in 
this magazine that the country 
was ready enough to accept the 
treaty and try the experiment of a League 
of Nations, from the very day when the 
treaty was signed, But the treaty has grown 
less popular with delay, largely because of a 
growing distrust of the motives of European 
governments and the deepening belief that 
Europe is incapable even of a faint apprecia- 
tion of what America actually did to save the 
Allies from irretrievable disaster, and of the 
spirit in which America acted. ‘The behavior 
of Europe since the armistice, however, far 
from relieving the United States from the 
duty of taking a hand, has emphasized the 
need of our continued influence. It would be 
much more expensive for us in the long run 
to keep aloof while everything was going 
from bad to worse, than to assume a resolute 
part in affairs just now and insist upon things 
going right, ‘Thus the reasons advanced for 
our withdrawing from foreign affairs are the 
very reasons which should keep us on the 
job. If, having played our determining part 
in the war, the readjustments were taking 
a perfectly satisfactory course without us, 
we might gladly claim to be excused from 
activity in the political, geographical, and 
economic reconstruction of Europe and Asia. 
But the success of the nations in their great 
appeal to arms created new situations which 
it was our business to help in adjusting. 


America and 
Its Work 
Abroad 


When he states this broad view 


The Sound e on ope 
Republican of American responsibility, Pres- 
‘Os 0 . . . s . 
mer ident Wilson is on safe and solid 
ground, But Mr. Root in his surpassingly 


able and statesmanlike speech before the New 
York State Republicans, on February 20, 
also recognized American responsibility in 
full measure, and advocated the treaty with 
the Lodge reservations, Although the debat- 
ing lay chiefly upon the points of interpreta- 
tion or amendment, Senator Lodge himself 
always took it for granted that the main fac- 
tors of international codéperation as provided 
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HON. HENRY C. LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS 

(Senator Lodge has been chosen by the National 
Committee as temporary chairman of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and he will make the so-called keynote speech) 
in the treaty were to remain undisturbed. 
Furthermore, after the Lodge reservations 
had been adopted by the majority vote in the 
Senate, it was made clear and definite by the 
British, French, and Italian Governments 
that these amendments in no matter touched 
the vitals of the treaty or militated fatally 
against the development of the League of 
Nations. When the Lodge resolution with 
its numbered clauses was under debate it was 
natural that the emphasis should be placed 
upon the reservations as against those who 
opposed them, But it would be doing injus- 
tice to the Republican position as taken by 
Senator Lodge, on behalf of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and as Republican leader 
of the Senate, if it were not made clear to the 
whole country that the Republicans by a 
large majority voted to ratify the treaty, and 
that the reservations did not devitalize the 
document, but on the contrary improved it 
in certain respects. 


io The presence in the Assembly of 
oints vr .e , 
and the League of Nations of repre- 
Attitudes sentatives from Canada, Austra- 
lia, and South Africa should make the league 
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distinctly more agreeable to the United 
States. The reservation on that point merely 
had to do with the possible action of a group 
of British members in a hypothetical case. 
There was no need of making such a reserva- 
tion, because the contingency against which 
it was intended to provide could not possibly 
arise. ‘The Shantung question should have 
been dealt with diplomatically outside of the 
league, and we should not have offended our 
Japanese friends by voting for a reservation 
which renders no service to China and mere- 
ly tends to produce ill feeling all around. 
The reservation as regards Article X was 
ample for such instances as Shantung. The 
clause about Ireland, which was tacked on to 
the Lodge resolution at the moment of its 
second majority endorsement, March 19, had 
no proper place there, as most people well 
know. Apart from these two or three amend- 
ments relating specifically to other countries, 
the entire Lodge resolution is not only ad- 
missible, but clarifying and, therefore, use- 
ful. General Wood, as the leading Republi- 
can candidate, has accepted it frankly and in 
good faith. Governor Lowden has taken the 
same position, Mr. Herbert Hoover stands 
on identical ground. President Butler and 
Senator Harding have expressed themselves 
in terms clear enough to be understood, and 
neither of them would shirk America’s inter- 
national obligations. 


Senator Knox, on the other hand, 
has from the very beginning had 
a different method in mind. His 
logic is never to be scorned, and his argu- 
ments are those of a masterly debater. He 
would have made peace with Germany at 
once and would have built up an interna- 
tional organization as a subsequent proceed- 
ing. President Wilson held from the start 
that such a course was out of the question 
and that the League of Nations must be first 
assured before peace could be formulated. 
The results have not clearly proved that Mr. 
Wilson was right and that Senator Knox was 
wrong. As a matter of argument, one might 
easily stand upon the thesis that the armistice 
itself should have been a little more elabo- 
rated and regarded as the peace treaty. This 
would have brought to a quick end the vast 
array of executive war powers that have 
vexed this country during the past year and 
a half. Even now Senator Knox adheres to 
his view, and he was endeavoring last month 
to secure peace by the passage of a joint reso- 
lution, which the White House in turn was 


The Knox Plan 
Logical But 
Not Practical 
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prepared to veto. ‘The chief trouble with 
the Knox plan lies in the fact that it is now 
a year and a half past due, All European 
powers have been making peace upon the basis 
of a series of elaborate negotiations, the first 
of which was the Versailles Treaty with Ger- 
many. ‘The simplest and best way for the 
United States to arrive at the legal status of 
peace was by accepting the instrument which 
an American commission had helped to con- 
struct. The American position being excep- 
tional, however, there was excellent reason 
for the reservations, 


The Republicans in their plat- 
form at Chicago and in their 
campaign utterances would do 
best, therefore, to stand squarely upon his- 
tory as they themselves have made it. <A 
very large majority of the Republicans in the 
Senate voted to ratify the treaty with amend- 
ments, If the White House had yielded and 
the Democratic Senators had been free to act 
as they would personally have preferred, we 
should undoubtedy have had the treaty rati- 
fied by a two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
and with the overwhelming approval of the 
people of the United States, regardless of 
party. This is the record that the Republi- 
cans have actually made. It was, however, 
reported last month that because of Senator 
Johnson’s successes in certain primary elec- 
tions, Senator Lodge and the Republicans 
would flinch a little from the facts of their 
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own record, in order to adapt themselves to 
what had seemed to be some change in the 
political wind. This would be a mistake. 
The Republican position should be affirma- 
tive and responsible. Republicans .may at 
least claim a more consistent position upon 
the whole with respect to these international 
questions than the Democrats are likely to be 
able to show when the different elements of 
the Democratic Party are subjected to cross- 
examination, 


There is some sign of wavering 
and irresolution on the part of 
those who will take the lead in 
formulating the party’s view at Chicago. 
Leaders like Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, Judge 
Hughes, and Dr. Butler have taken a cer- 
tain position not particularly different from 
that which Senator Lodge with the majority 
of his colleagues has maintained during the 
long debate. This view has been actively 
supported by such presidential candidates as 
General Wood, Governor Lowden, Mr. 
Hoover, and several others. A far different 
position has been taken by Senator Knox, 
Hiram Johnson, Senator Borah, Senator 
Poindexter, and others, This second view 
seeks to control the party’s expression at Chi- 
cago. We should be glad to hear from our 
readers as to the views about the position 
that the Chicago convention should take, and 
will endeavor to see that such expressions 
are promptly compiled and referred to the 
platform-makers, 


The Treaty 
At 


Chicago 


Meanwhile, the public mind 

not centered upon the peace 
treaty, and there are many wise 
Americans who think it not harmful in the 
long run that President Wilson should have 
ceased to be the umpire in the detailed re- 
arrangements of the political geography and 
the economic relationships of Europe and 
Asia. Just how many of these problems have 
been moving toward good or bad solutions 
is lucidly set forth by Mr. Simonds in his 
contribution to our present issue. We must 
know our own mind before we can success- 
fully influence the mind of Europe. Mr. 
Bryan is not alone in wishing that reserva- 
tions might be accepted and the treaty issue 
settled before the presidential campaign is 
launched early in July. But President Wil- 
son is in a position to render such a settlement 
impossible. Furthermore, there are great re- 
gions of the country, Texas for example, 
where Mr. Wilson’s leadership is still rec- 
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(Mr. Underwood is now the Democratic leader in 
the Senate, having succeeded Mr. Hitchcock in that 
capacity. His victory last month in the Alabama 
primaries assures him a further six years in the Senate 
after next March. Referring to President Wilson’s 
utterance of May 9, Mr. Underwood expressed general 
concurrence and stated that the President's message 
“removes the controversy from the capital and carries 
the issue to the conventions at Chicago and San 
Francisco.”? Alabama supports him for President) 


ognized and his prestige well sustained. Even 
in Missouri the anti-Wilsonian record of 
Senator Reed was sharply rebuked by the 
State Convention early in May, and he was 
rejected as a delegate-at-large to the San 
Francisco Convention. The Democrats 
have a long list of prominent or possible can- 
didates for the presidency, and almost every 
one of these, except Mr. Bryan, has found it 
convenient and comfortable to uphold the 
record of the two Wilson administrations, 
including the President’s work abroad and 
the Versailles treaty in all its parts. 


But nearly all of these candi- 
dates, including Mr. McAdoo as 
the most prominent of them, are 
much more identified in their own records 
and by reason of their recent expressions 
with our pending problems of finance and of 
social and economic readjustments than with 
these international matters. Undoubtedly 
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the San Francisco platform will endorse 
President Wilson in a broad way. It does 
not follow, however, that the election will 
take the form of a “solemn referendum” as 
demanded by President Wilson in his letter 
to the Jackson Day banquet committee of 
January 8, But for the great game of Amer- 
ican politics—as many citizens think—Mr. 
Wilson could have accepted the reservations 
as well as not, and the Republicans could 
have adopted the treaty without reservations 
with entire safety to the country. Nearly 
every one of the reservations is implied in the 
practical working of the American Gov- 
ernment or in the established rules of com- 
mon sense. Nor has it ever made any vital 
difference whether peace was made with Ger- 
many first and the League of Nations estab- 
lished afterward, or whether the two things 
were done at the same time. It is a fading 
issue in the public mind, 





Logically Mr. Knox has the bet- 
ter case, but practically the other 
method was adopted in view of 
the armistice agreements. ‘The Fourteenth 
Point in the settlement with Germany called 
for an association of nations not merely as a 
dream to be realized at some future time, but 
as a specific part of the contract upon which 
the arms were laid down in November, 1918. 
That this League of Nations should include 
members of both warring groups, to accom- 
pany disarmament and as a substitute for mil- 
itarism, was self-evident. ‘The New York 
World, which has been the President’s ablest 
supporter, could not accept his doctrine of 
no compromise as set forth in the White 
House message of May 9 to Senator Cham- 
berlain’s political enemy in Oregon. ‘The 
League of Nations was drifting a good deal 
without the United States inside of it, and 
we in America were inconvenienced by the 
statutory survivals of a war period which 
actually ended in November, 1918. The 
League of Nations could be neither helped 
nor hurt by details of phraseology. It would 
have to stand upon its own record of useful- 
ness and its appeal to the public opinion of 
the world, as against the tricks of imperial- 
ists and the blind forces of nationalistic and 
racial ambition. The world has had ample 
object-lessons in the past six years. It must 
now take its choice with its eyes open, for 
it will have to pay the bills in any case. What 
everybody knows to-day is, that issues of war 
and peace are not local but of worldwide 
concern, and isolation is impossible. 
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Meanwhile, the wars of half a 
dozen years have left situations 
to be met that will force them- 
selves upon our attention, whether we wish 
it or otherwise. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, who 
has frequently contributed valuable articles 
to this magazine, is the author of a new 
book called ‘““The Rising Tide of Color’ that 
reminds us of the tendency of wars to breed 
further wars rather than to sow the seeds of 
lasting peace. Mr. Stoddard has a talent 
for world politics, and does not shrink from 
speculating about the future. He shows how 
well-nigh universal was the political influence 
and dominance of the white peoples before 
the war and how greatly weakened is the 
prestige of white leadership as a result of 
the losses of the great struggle. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s book is not so much a warning to 
governments of countries peopled by Euro- 
pean races to keep the upper hand as it is an 
admonition to statesmen to seek the ways of 
cooperation and harmony. America must 
aid, whether through a League of Nations 
or otherwise. 


Race Problems 
and the 
Future 


The problems of the economic 
world are likely to be more 
pressing for several years to come 
than those of the political world, and the 
people of the United States are instinctively 
seeking a reorganization of government and 
of business that will bring about the better 
conditions which almost everybody now rec- 
ognizes as desirable. How to live—how to 
make living worth while in these times—is 
the question, Individuals and groups will 
naturally offer this and that proposal or 
statute as a panacea. The truth is that im- 
provement must come by many paths, with 
everything valuable in public as in private 
progress resting upon a foundation of char- 
acter and intelligence. ‘Thus the man who 
does not recognize the tremendous part that 
capital must play in social advancement is 
either ignorant or dishonest. Equally essen- 
tial is it to recognize the claims of labor to 
all the opportunities and benefits of modern 
life, Capital should be concentrated in man- 
agement, for efficient production; but it 
should be widely diffused as respects owner- 
ship and rewards. Management and direc- 
tion in industry should be based upon demon- 
strated fitness for leadership, as in all other 
realms of human life and action. Govern- 
ment should be as little burdensome as _pos- 
sible, and less meddlesome but more useful in 
those spheres of activity which require the 
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service of a public rather than a private 
agency. 


How then shall we proceed to 
work out the programs for this 
: new economic ‘period ? Some per- 
sons prefer to formulate universal dogmas, 
working along the line of detached theory. 
But the more fruitful plan is that which 
studies facts and conditions, and does not 
ignore past experi- 
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part in the tasks of government. Apparently 
the party trend is in that direction. If Mr. 
Roosevelt had lived, his leadership would 
have been acclaimed and he would have been 
nominated for the presidency this year with- 
out opposition. His courage and high-mind- 
edness remain and dominate the Republican 
scene, for standards of comparison. His ge- 
nius for national leadership was his own, and 
no aspirant of to-day pretends to have in- 

herited it. Eminent 





ence. The people of 
the United States 
wish to choose execu- 
tive officers and law- 
makers this year who 
will best promote the 
country’s economic 
welfare. They de- 
mand wisdom, reason- 
ableness, and firmness 
in the seats of author- 
ity. It is for this rea- 
son that they are anx- 
ious about the presi- 
dency, and hope to see 
both parties nominate 
men fit to cope with 
the problems of the 
period. Partisanship 
is not acutely present, 
but there was never a 
more widespread or 
anxious interest in 
public affairs. The 








in the Convention, 
however, will be the 
faces and names of 
men who were asso- 
ciated with Roosevelt. 
Senator Lodge, who 
will open the Conven- 
tion, was his lifelong 
intimate friend. For- 
mer Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, who 
will probably be per- 
manent chairman of 
the Convention, was 
one of the most elo- 
quent and convincing 
exponents of the 
Roosevelt positions in 
days of party contro- 
versy. Leonard Wood 
was not only an early 
associate of Roosevelt, 
but especially in that 
leader’s confidence 








Republican Party has 
not been in executive 
authority since the 
four and a half years 
of McKinley, the seven and a half years of 
Roosevelt, and the four years of Taft, form- 
ing a continuous period of sixteen years, fol- 
lowing the election of 1896 down to the Re- 
publican break and the election of Wilson in 
1912. The Democratic Party has for a period 
of eight years submitted itself to the per- 
sonal leadership of President Wilson, That 
period is, seemingly, about to end, remaining 
as an important historical asset of the party, 
like the period of Grover Cleveland. In 
similar manner, the Roosevelt period is ended 
and remains as a great asset—no longer a 
dividing influerice but rather a healing and 
inspiring one—for the Republican Party. 


There is room for an able con- 
stitutional President with a very 
strong group of Cabinet officers 
and a Congress capable of exercising its full 
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Living 
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HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA, WHO HAS 
BEEN FAVORABLY MENTIONED FOR PERMANENT 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


during late years. Hi- 
ram Johnson fought 
gallantly through the 
campaign of 1912 as 
Roosevelt’s “running mate,” and many thou- 
sands of people regard him as the Elisha upon 
whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of the 
departed leader. Governor Allen in that pe- 
riod and afterward was one of the pillars of 
Rooseveltism. Governor Lowden had been 
a friend and cordial supporter when Roose- 
velt was President and Lowden a member of 
Congress. Mr. Knox was in Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet for several years and only retired 
from that post to accept a seat in the Senate. 
Through a great part of Roosevelt’s official 
career Dr. Butler was one of his closest ad- 
visers and political associates. Mr. Roosevelt 
had broad views regarding the welfare of the 
American people, with justice to every in- 
terest. His influence will be felt in the Chi- 
cago Convention as a unifying force and as 
an appeal to the party’s highest qualities of 
character and conscience. 
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Under the skilful management 
Republicans ° Pe 
and Their of Mr. Will H. Hays as Chair- 
Convention 


man of the National Committee 
the party approaches the ordeal of the Chi- 
cago Convention with no candidate clearly 
in mind, but with conditions favorable for 
well-reasoned action, In the long run, a 
party is neither better nor worse than its 
creeds. The Republican Party has made 
many mistakes, but, upon the whole, it has 
had a record of constructive service. In the 
nature of the case, since the Civil War, the 
Democratic Party, as compared with its op- 
ponent, has been less homogeneous and to 
some extent has had the character of a coali- 
tion of opposing elements. ‘This is not to 
praise one party or. to disparage the other. 
It is true, however, that the Republican 
Party has been held more responsible for its 
tenets and convictions than the Democratic. 
If the Republicans, therefore, are to come 
back to full power they must seek firmer 
foundations than criticism of the alleged mis- 
takes of the Democrats under Wilson. ‘They 
must deal with questions upon their own 
merits, without too much thought of parti- 
sanship. 


For example, the country has 
been shifted from the basis of the 
hundred cent dollar to that of 
a forty-cent dollar. This has brought untold 
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calamity to the salaried classes and people of 
fixed incomes. It has brought high wages 
to skilled labor and to organized groups that 
could bargain collectively, but these groups 
have been enraged by the futility of high 
money wages wher the mounting costs of liv-, 
ing have in many instances more than over- 
taken the high wages. Here we have a sit- 
uation that affects every community and 
every family. Remedies are partly private; 
that is to say, if every individual practised 
the virtues of industry, economy, and thrift 
to the utmost, the situation would better it- 
But there are other remedies 
that are not within the power of the private 
individual. ‘They have to do with public 
policies regarding taxation, debt payment, 
rates of interest, currency and credit, foreign 
trade, tariffs, domestic policy respecting rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation, 
methods for reducing friction between labor 
and capital, policies for the encouragement of 
agriculture and the development of unused 
lands, better distribution of food products, 
wise stimulation of housebuilding, adjust- 
ment of bad conditions within particular in- 
dustries such as coal and print paper, treat- 
ment of the immigration question in its bear- 
ings upon the shortage of common labor, mea- 
sures to insure national safety while permit- 
ting the sharp reduction of the present enor- 
mous cost of armies and navies, fair treat- 
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(Professor Lindsay _is an authority upon social and economic legislation and president of the New York 
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economy at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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ment of maimed or invalid service men with- 
out impoverishing the country to pay bonuses 
to thousands who neither need nor ask public 
aid at the cost of the treasury. 


Scientific | Lhese and many other questions 
Methods of of a public character bear direct- 
wy ly upon the welfare of the people, 

and can only be met by studious and intelli- 
gent effort to arrive at wise conclusions with- 
out too much concern for party politics. The 
Republican National Committee is entitled 
to no little credit for showing its desire to 
have all these problems approached in the 
right way. Several months ago Chairman 
Hays appointed a large committee of well- 
known citizens to consider questions of plat- 
form and policy. There were some politi- 
cians arid newspapers cynical enough to think 
that this move would begin and end with 
the announcement of a list of names. Among 
many who thought well of the idea there 
were some who hardly believed that such a 
committee could do serious work by methods 
at once practical and’ scientific. “The work 
was initiated under Mr, Ogden L. Mills, 
of New York, as chairman of an executive 
committee and head of a staff, with ample 
quarters and a regular office organization in 
New York. A list of topics was made out, 
sub-committees were appointed, and a method 
of inquiry was decided upon. Mr. Mills, who 
is one of the foremost of the younger leaders 
of the Republican Party in New York, with a 
fine personal record at the bar, in business, 
and in the State Senate, has taken his work 
on this committee seriously and has pursued 
it not only with marked ability but with un- 
flagging industry and great breadth of view. 


Mr. Mills was assisted from the 
first by Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, as staff director, who was promptly re- 
inforced by Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, as associate. Pro- 
fessors Lindsay and Hollander, like Mr. 
Mills, are men of wide experience in public 
affairs, besides being experts and scholars in 
economics and finance. Working upon the 
sub-committees have been men of nation-wide 
standing as authorities, and prominence in po- 
litical life. Based in part upon returns re- 
ceived from questionnaires, Mr. Mills and 
his associates have prepared a series of re- 
ports upon numerous pending questions. In 
the making of these reports there has been 
more anxiety shown to be accurate than to 
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(As chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Mills 
has made the large Republican Committee on Platform 
and Policies a constructive force, especially in the 
sphere ef economic, industrial and social problems) 
state a case for mere party advantage. Sen- 
ators and chairmen of House committees at 
Washington have codperated in this work, 
and, sooner or later, the results must con- 
tribute to the political education of the coun- 
try. Mr. Mills, who is a member of the 
New York delegation to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, will be better prepared, it may be fairly 
said, than any other man in the convention 
for all-round service upon the platform com- 
mittee. He has studied subjects in the light 
of various opinions, has met leaders and ex- 
perts, East and West, and has kept a fair and 
well-balanced mind. 


whoAre ‘endering active and diligent 

a plberate and, service upon these Republican 
sub-committees have been many 

men whose names, if listed, would be recog- 
nized as among the conspicuous leaders of 
that wing of the party which was known as 
Progressive a few years ago. It would be 
admitted by most of these men that in their 
recent discussions of platform and policy they 
have not been especially aware of the sur- 
vival of the differences of opinion which 
seemed so marked in 1912. Following the 
war, problems present themselves in a new 
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way; and they have now to be considered 
upon their merits in the light of changed 
facts. Thus Governor Allen, who was one 
of the fighting leaders of the Progressives, 
is now called a “reactionary” by union labor 
officials because he thinks that coal strikes 
and railroad strikes should be superseded by 
something better for everybody concerned. 
From the standpoint of certain monopolistic 
business interests, a man like Governor Allen 
is a dangerous radical. From the standpoint 
of certain rule-or-ruin labor agitators, Gov- 
ernor Allen is a reactionary who must be 
driven from public life. Meanwhile, the 
Governor looks at things as they are, and 
senses the public interest like a Lincoln or a 
Roosevelt. In some circles to-day, a “radi- 
cal” is an anti-saloon man and a “liberal” 
wants beer and supports Governor Edwards. 
In other circles a “liberal” is one who thinks 
anarchists are wickedly persecuted. But the 
“Progressives” have disappeared, chie‘y be- 
cause almost everybody is progressive nowa- 
days. Also many progressives have become 
anti-radical. 
nisaie tone The “Progressives,” previous to 
Also the popular movement of 1912, 
Changing 
were the group of Senators who 
stood out against some of the schedules of 
the Payne-Aldrich ‘Tariff. Conditions of 
production and trade have changed so 
greatly that the tariff controversy of 1909 
belongs wholly to the political past. We 
have become a creditor nation on so large a 
scale that our prosperity in the immediate 
future may call for a reversal of doctrines 
and policies having to do with imports and 
discriminatory tariffs. The great call now 
as heretofore is for open and frank methods 
of government for the general good, as 
against the demands of special groups or 
private interests. Old distinctions, as ap- 
plied to present day candidates, have no par- 
ticular value except as they relate to public- 
mindedness, independence and courage. ‘The 
attempt to classify some Republican can- 
didates as progressive and others as reaction- 
ary is not at all convincing; nor is the like 
attempt any better justified when applied ‘to 
Democratic candidates. 


— Governor Coolidge of Massa- 

and the chusetts, on May 6, vetoed a bill 
that had passed the State legis- 

lature permitting the manufacture and sale 
of beer containing a maximum of 2.75 per 
cent. of alcohol. The Governor’s veto mes- 
sage was admirable for its pith and its com- 


mon sense. ‘The following sentences com- 
prise half of the statement: 


There is little satisfaction in attempting to de- 
ceive ourselves. There is grave danger in at- 
tempting to deceive the people. If this act were 
placed on the statute books of this commonwealth 
to-day it would provide no beer for the people. 
No one would dare act upon it, or if anyone did 
he would certainly be charged with crime. Simi- 
lar laws in other States are to date ineffective. 
I am opposed to the practice of a legislative de- 
ception. It is better to proceed with candor. 
Wait until the Supreme Court of the United 
States talks. 


It was naturally hoped by men of various 
views that the Supreme Court would give its 
decision upon the prohibition cases before its 
adjournment for the long summer recess. 
As we have previously explained, these cases 
had to do, first, with the validity of the 
Amendment itself, and second, with the 
definitions of the Volstead Act. There has 
been very little reason to think that the 
Supreme Court would annul the Amendment 
either on broad grounds having to do with 
its subject matter or on technicalities having 
to do with the mode of its adoption. But 
of a very different character were those cases 
challenging the Volstead Act’s definitions of 
intoxicating beverages. 


The Volstead Act permits an 
alcoholic content of no more 
than one half of one per cent. 
Several State legislatures had declined to ac- 
cept the Volstead Act, and had made their 
own definitions. Generally speaking, the 
national law interpreting what is now a part 
of the national Constitution should prevail 
over State enactments. But quite regardless 
of legislation in New Jersey, New York or 
elsewhere, the brewing interests are within 
their rights in asking the courts to declare 
whether or not the Volstead Act prohibits 
something that is not prohibited by the 
Eighteenth Amendment. There is much 
difference of opinion meanwhile as to the re- 
sults of the amendment and the Volstead 
Act, and the extent to which prohibition has 
become effective. Apparently the great mass 
of capital formerly invested in the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages has 
already found other employment. It is also 
seemingly true that the great majority of 
people who were employed in the liquor in- 
dustries and in the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution of whiskey and beer, have engaged 
in other callings and that most of the prem- 
ises that were occupied by the liquor business 
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are now diverted to other uses. Everybody 
knew that there existed a large surplus stock 
of drinks and that for some time to come 
there would be much evasion of the law in 
the disposal of these supplies. Nevertheless, 
it would appear that the kind of prohibition 
that the Anti-Saloon League was fighting for 
when the Eighteenth Amendment won its 
passage is already more than ninety-five per 
cent. effective. We should be glad to hear 
from our readers in different parts of the 
country as to the tendencies and results of 
prohibition as now visible in their own neigh- 


borhoods. 


Women Lhe women voters have been 
Police entirely modest in their claims 
for party recognition. There 
will be about twenty-five women delegates 
seated in the Chicago convention out of a 
total of 984. There will, of course, be a 
larger number of women among the alter- 
nates. The Nineteenth Amendment, which 
had successfully run the gauntlet of thirty- 
five legislatures, was still lacking the thirty- 
sixth when these comments were written, 
with diminished prospects of full victory in 
time for this year’s presidential election. At- 
tention was centered upon Delaware, the 
Governor of Connecticut having firmly re- 
fused to call a special session of the legisla- 
ture. Politics for the average American male 
is now, as in the past, a diversion if not a 
pursuit. Comparatively few women are in- 
clined to pursue politics professionally, and 
large numbers of them think of it in terms 
of anxious concern rather than of tumultuous 
joy. That woman suffrage is going to pro- 
mote political education in the better sense 
will perhaps prove to be its principal advan- 
tage. An increasing number of women in 
executive positions will doubtless be one of 
the secondary benefits. The San Francisco 
convention is likely to seat women partici- 
pants to about the same extent as the Chi- 
cago gathering. A number of women are 
reported as having rendered valuable service 
to the large Republican committee on plat- 
form and policies. Such problems as the cost 
of living, immigration, military service, or 
industrial relations, concern women in very 
definite ways, and thousands of them hold 
opinions that are worthy of consideration, 


Nationality The greatest of all our public 

and enterprises—the one that is a 
Training ‘ 

sort of common denominator for 

the lesser tasks—is that of shaping the Amer- 
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(Who has done more than any other man to unify 


the party forces. It is expected that he will manage 
the campaign, whatever ticket may be nominated) 


ican nationality of the future. Women, per- 
haps better than men, can influence this move- 
ment. If we do not succeed well in the par- 
amount business of training and unifying the 
nation, we shall fail in most other things. 
We shall serve the world best through the 
maintenance of a strong and definite nation- 
ality. Homogeneity in the racial or physical 
sense is a matter for generations or centuries; 
but common agreements upon American 
ideals of life, and the application of those 
ideals to actual conditions, can produce 
amazing results within single decades. Just 
now, in this sphere of thought and action, 
the status of our educational system makes 
the most urgent demand upon our attention. 
Scores of thousands of school rooms are with- 
out teachers, and still more school rooms 
lack teachers who are well qualified. This is 
largely due to the rapid change in the cost 
of living, but in part it is due to other dis- 
turbances of the war period. 


A crisis of this kind must be met 
in more than one way. ‘The 
teacher, of course, must be prop- 
erly paid in the equivalent of his material 
needs. The universities and colleges are 
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Dr. Lotus D. Coffman 


Dr. H. W. Chase Dr. Marion L. Burton 
NEW PRESIDENTS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


(These four men, recently chosen as presidents of important State universities, are typical educational 
leaders of our day. Dr. Barrows, who succeeds Dr. Wheeler as president of the University of California, 
was the first Director of Education for the Philippine Islands. For the past ten years he has been on the faculty 
of the University of California, holding professorships of education and political science and also acting as dean. 
During the war he was a lieutenant-colonel in the Federal service. Dr. Harry W. Chase, who was recently 
inaugurated president of the University of North Carolina, the oldest of our State universities, is a New 
Englander by birth and education, a graduate of Dartmouth and Clark University, but for the past ten years 


Dr. David P. Barrows 





has been a member of the North Carolina faculty. 


Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton resigned the presidency of the 


University of Minnesota to accept that of the University of Michigan. For seven years before going to Minnesota 
he had been president of Smith College, and is one of the best known Americans in academic life. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota fills the vacancy made by the resignation of President Burton by promoting Dr. Lotus Delta 
Coffman, who has been dean of the College of Education for the last five years) 


making a great effort to maintain teaching 
efficiency; and special funds such as that 
which the General Educational Board will 
dispense through the munificence of Mr. 
Rockefeller will aid in no small measure, 
while other foundations like that provided 
by Mr. Carnegie will help to protect the 
dignity of the teacher’s profession by plan- 
ning for pensions, retirement insurance, and 
the like. Public bodies, from local school 
boards to State legislatures and to the na- 
tional Government, will try to support the 
movement for restoring equilibrium in the 
pay of public school teachers. ‘These adjust- 
ments will be made and the teachers will be 
maintained, Meanwhile, however, some new 
conceptions of education will have had their 
opportunity to gain a hearing. It will not 
hurt the schools, but, on the contrary, it will 
help them to have the work of education less 
strictly identified with schools, colleges, and 
academic conservatism. The home should 
resume at least a part of its old-time business 
of providing mental training and aptitude in 
practical arts. 


fii Large numbers of business estab- 
andits _ lishments, mills, and industries 
Membership +e studying their own personnel 
from the angle of education, It is not to 


advertise Goodyears’ as a commercial insti- 
tution when we call attention to the recent 
inauguration of the so-called Goodyear Uni- 
versity at Akron, where courses are provided 
for many thousands of employees, This is 
but a conspicuous instance of a fortunate ten- 
dency. In an earlier period it was the pre- 
vailing view that every American workman 
and his family could assert their proper places 
as citizens, and find their own relationship to 
church, school, and community. ‘They, were 
thought to be no more dependent upon their 
employer for their general welfare than the 
employer and his family were dependent 
upon them. With the tremendous develop- 
ment of our industries, however, the condi- 
tions have changed. It is well worth while 
for every employing corporation to accept 
among its recognized objects—and as one of 
its chief criteria of success or failure—the 
welfare, progress, and contentment of all the 
people associated in the enterprise. We ought 
to see a much closer codperation henceforth 
between the home and the school, whether in 
country or in city. There should also be 
greater intimacy between the schools and the 
workshops and business houses. By such 
methods the schools will become less artificial 
and the workshops more human. Every good 
example encourages others; and thus intelli- 
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gence and good-will may go far to lessen the 
strain between labor and capital while theo- 
rists are discoursing, and while agitators are 
preaching their evil messages of discontent 
and of class strife. 


“Adjusted Lt is to be regretted that Secre- 
Com- tary Lane’s land development 
pensation” ‘nolicies, and other parts of a 
good working program for the appreciative 
recognition of the young men who had served 
in the army and navy, could not have been 
promptly adopted and put into effect. It was 
the duty of the country to provide generously 
and promptly for the sick and disabled. 
Apart from all this, however, were thousands 
of young men who were not disabled by mili- 
tary service, but who came back restless and 
eager, and needed encouragement. ‘The 
Canadian Government has been wiser and 
more helpful in its dealings with returned 
soldiers than our own. In the failure of a 
broad and wise policy, there lurked the 
danger of a belated and sudden resort to an 
extravagant and foolish policy. Congress- 
men were a few weeks ago deluged with de- 
mands for the passage of a bill that would 
give a money bonus to all who had served in 
the late war, the total amount demanded be- 
ing variously estimated at from two billions 
to four or five billions of dollars. The 
phrase, ‘‘adjusted compensation” was em- 
ployed by those who launched the concerted 
movement. 


a It is quite true that the Govern- 

nif C- ment policy which paid enormous 
wages to those who stayed at 

home and made munitions or built ships, 
while giving only nominal pay to the men in 
military uniform, was unsound in theory and 
mischievous in practice. But the remedy does 
not lie along the line of the proposed bonus. 
This particular proposal for ‘“‘adjusted com- 
pensation” would probably do more harm than 
good even to a majority of the men who would 
receive the small sums proposed. The sug- 
gested money rewards would be slight, in- 
deed, as compared with the deserts of the 
men. If a proper system had been adopted 
three years ago, the ex-service men could have 
twice the amount of bonuses demanded on 
their behalf, without bringing the public debt 
up to the appalling amount now outstanding. 
Meanwhile, in spite of regrettable delays, it 
is still possible to help the soldiers and the 
country at the same time by offering attrac- 
tive schemes of land settlement, home owner- 


June—2 


ship and so on. “Bonuses” are hardly feasi- 
ble, but other remedies should be favored— 
including, perhaps, reinstatement of lapsed 
insurance policies. 


Diets ervey have greater problems of 
Soldier soldier rehabilitation to meet in 
Problems 
an older and more densely occu- 
pied country, like England, than those of the 
United States or Canada. Although the con- 
tinuance of Coalition Government has been 
much criticized, the English have had some 
marked advantages in the fact of a tremen- 
dous parliamentary support for the non-par- 
tisan domestic policies of the Government 
headed by Mr. Lloyd George. We shall in 
the near future publish a special article in 
review of what has been accomplished in 
England by way of helping soldiers and re- 
absorbing them in the nation’s peace-time 
activities. English visitors to the United 
States, including ex-service men, report envi- 
able progress in such measures. Major Eve- 
lyn Wrench came to the United States in 
April and returned last month after a West- 
ern tour. He is well-known to Americans 
as an exponent of the value of friendship and 
codperation among the English-speaking peo- 
ples, and the immediate object of his coming 
was to present a sum of money to our naval 
authorities for the erection of a monument on 
the coast in commemoration of the united 
work of the British and American navies. 


citi Se wel he distinguished visi- 
and Against tors from England this year who 

will aid in celebrating the ter- 

centenary of British settlements in the 
United States. Englishmen who know this 
country well do not find it difficult to arrive 
at just conclusions regarding the much adver- 
tised wave of anti-British sentiment that is 
supposed to have been sweeping across 
America. They find cordial friendship every- 
where here; and, in spite of many things that 
seem to point in the other direction, they 
readily discover that both great parties and 
practically all sensible citizens expect and 
desire only the most harmonious relations 
among the English-speaking peoples through 
all future years, The British themselves 
have within the past thirty years had several 
unpleasant experiences of disagreement 
among their Admiralty lords and naval au- 
thorities. Some of these quarrels have been 
recent. There is an ample literature of naval 
controversy for home consumption in Eng- 
land; and we in America must be permitted 
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MAJOR EVELYN WRENCH, 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 

(Presenting to Secretary of the Navy Daniels a check 
for six thousand pounds, a part of a fund collected in 
England by popular subscription to commemorate the 
patrol which during the war kept Dover Straits clear 
of German submarines. The Navy will use this fund to 
erect a monolith in New York harbor) 
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at reasonable intervals to have a naval flare- 
up of our own, Nobody in England should 
bother about what Admiral Benson may or 
may not have said to Admiral Sims in private 
conversation; nor is it worth while from the 
perspectives of London to have any feeling 
about what Secretary Daniels or even Presi- 
dent Wilson might have said or thought 
about the policies of the British navy in 1917. 
It was a fact of common recognition in Lon- 
don in 1918 that the American navy was 
taking a great and glorious part in the war. 
Admiral Sims was representing us in a way 
that we then praised highly, and we shall not 
change the opinions then formed. Admiral 
Rodman in the North Sea upheld the best of 
our naval traditions,. Gideon Wells was 
much reprobated as Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Navy, but he stands acclaimed in the 
records; and history will in like manner take 
good care of Josephus Daniels. The British 
and American navies coéperated finely in the 
great war, and they will now work in com- 
mon accord to protect the oceans, doing their 
best to keep the world at peace. 
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Sentiment While no serious ill-will is dis- 

Against the* cernible in the United States 
United States toward Great Britain, all re- 
turning Americans report that there is a 
marked lessening of friendly feeling in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere abroad, toward the United 
States. This is partly due to certain things 
that have been said and done at Washington, 
but principally due to what is regarded as 
American meddling in the Irish dispute. 
Many Englishmen do not see why America’s 
intrusive talk about Ireland is not as improper 
as it would be for the British to concern them- 
selves disagreeably about some strictly Amer- 
ican issue. When the English press discusses 
prohibition and woman suffrage in America, 
and we in turn discuss similar domestic prob- 
lems in England, the cases are parallel. But 
the Irish question stands by itself; and it has 
long been an American as well as a British 
question, for the sole and simple reason that 
an immense number of Irish-Americans have 
chosen to make it so. It has no proper place 
in American politics; yet our English friends 
should remember that the treatment of Jews 
in Russia and the aspirations of Poland have 
won recognized positions in American poli- 
tics, precisely because we have here many 
Russian Jews and many Poles, both elements 
being influential and powerful. Nobody in 
the United States understands the Irish ques- 
tion particularly well, but we can all see that 
Irish sentiment is profoundly stitred. By 
far the best friends the Irish people have in 
the world are the English people in the neigh- 
boring island; and of course the Irish know 
it. But they live largely in their imagina- 
tions, and they imagine themselves unhappy 
in some historical sense. It is all very serious 
and puzzling. ‘There is not a particle of 
political wisdom existent in the United States 
that could be contributed usefully toward the 
solution of the Irish question, But England 
must let us talk about it, and harbor no re- 
sentment. 


Mexico is incomparably worse 
off than Ireland. The people of 
the United States long to be good 
friends to the Mexicans, and most of the 
misery of that wretched country would dis- 
appear in very short order if a change of 
sentiment could be brought about. Unhap- 
pily, the Mexicans regard the Americans— 
as a nation and as individuals—with fervent 
hatred. They would rather starve and die of 
epidemic diseases than be well-fed and well- 
conditioned by virtue of American codpera- 
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tion. There are no two stiffer facts in the 
political problems of today than*the Irish 
hatred of England and the Mexican hatred 
of the United States. We are publishing an 
article by Mr. Edward Marshall on the 
present political situation in Mexico. Gen- 
eral Carranza had been indebted to Amer- 
ican policy for his success in acquiring author- 
ity when Huerta was overthrown, and for 
his subsequent election as President. But he 
had wholly failed to reciprocate American 
good-will, and he had not proved to be the 
man who could pacify Mexico. The revolu- 
tion in the North, on which we commented 
in these pages last month, spread rapidly until 
most of the States of Mexico were involved. 
On May 7 President Carranza became a 
refugee and General Obregon promptly oc- 
cupied the City of Mexico. The revolution 
was apparently a sweeping success, and as 
compared with other Mexican episodes of 


this kind it was achieved with notably little- 


bloodshed. Before the middle of May the 
new régime under General Obregon’s leader- 
ship was in more complete control of Mexico 
from the Rio Grande to Central America 
than any previous government had been for 
many years. Governor de la Huerta, of 
Sonora, nominal head of the revolutionary 
movement, had requested the election by Con- 
gress of a Provisional President to fill out 
the unexpired term of the deposed “First 
Chief” and call the elections for a new exec- 
utive. Declarations of policy by leaders of 
the new régime seemed to forecast relations 
with the United States much more friendly 
than those which had existed during the 
Carranza presidency. 


As these pages were sent to the 
press, no one could foresee what 
might happen in Mexico or what 
measures, if any, it might be necessary for the 
United States to take. General Obregon’s 
expressions as regards the American people 
and the Government at Washington were 
entirely friendly, but there was no reason to 
think that the upset of Carranza gave prom- 
ise of any hopeful adjustment of Mexico’s 


Two Very 
Unhappy 
Countries 


domestic and foreign difficulties. Our own 
interferences, however well meant, have 
seemed to make everything worse since 


Huerta deposed Madero. In similar man- 
ner, British policy as regards Ireland, for the 
past six years more or less, has seemed to turn 
a difficult situation into a hopeless one. Home 
Rule, as actually provided by law half a 
dozen years ago, could probably have been 
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SENOR VENUSTIANO CARRANZA 


(Provisional President of Mexico from the downfall 
of Huerta in 1914 until his own flight from the capital 
last month) 


put into effect by a firm and courageous Gov- 
ernment, in spite of the threats of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson; but Home Rule as then de- 
fined is no longer acceptable to the Irish 
majority. The new Home Rule bill, which 
provides for two local parliaments, prevailed 
in the middle of May by a very large ma- 
jority over the group led by Mr. Asquith, 
which favored the earlier measure. But the 
answer of Ireland last month to the new 
Home Rule bill was a series of raids on 
police barracks all over the country. 


Ireland is no longer thinking in 
terms of what has_ heretofore 
been called Home Rule. Even 
the plan of a “dominion” government, pro- 
viding the sort of independence that Canada 
or Australia possesses, which is now favored 
by Sir Horace Plunkett, does not satisfy the 
Irish taste. What the great Irish majority 
now demands is recognition by England and 
by the world of the independent Irish Re- 
public that they profess to have already es- 
tablished. Military coercion, which has pre- 
vailed for several years, was made more 
drastic last month. Crime in Ireland makes 
coercion seem necessary; on the other hand, 
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coercion in Ireland makes crime prevalent 
and inevitable. Coercion cannot be with- 
drawn because of crime. Crime will not 
cease because it affords the only means of 
striking at oppression. Who can find the 


solution ? 
turks While the Irish question has 
and phases wholly distinct, it must 
Christians 


serve as a reminder that the 
world must henceforth deal with many con- 
troversies involving the political relationships 
to one another of different racial or terri- 
torial entities. In Europe and Asia there are 
now not two or three but dozens of these un- 
settled issues. Last month the heads of the 
Allied Governments were trying to work out 
some of the problems that present themselves 
in the great territory that has recently been 
known as the Turkish Empire. Mr. 
Simonds explains these cases in other pages 
of this number of the Review. Such prob- 
lems, if invited to solve themselves, will pro- 
voke desolating wars, resulting in the sur- 
vival not of the fittest but of the most brutal.. 
If they are to be solved by statesmanship and 
the application of broad principles of justice, 
there must be some consensus of opinion upon 
the part of those having power and prestige 
enough to make their verdicts respected. 
This is the reason why so many men of 
knowledge and experience have desired a 
really effective League of Nations. At the 
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Cis he to be maintained where he is? Is he to be cast out?) 
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end of the Great War, the Turkish problems 
could have been settled easily if there had 
been quick and resolute action on the part of 
all the leading Allies. America has con- 
tinued to furnish relief in Turkey on a gener- 
ous scale through the Near East organization, 
but the lack of firm public control following 
the Allies’ victory has emboldened the Turks 
and resulted in great harm. The conditions 
that are so menacing to the future of Ar- 
menians and other Christian peoples in 
‘Turkey bring no promise of advantage to the 
Turks themselves. Turkey as a whole should 
have been governed for a long term of years 
by an international commission with Con- 
stantinople as its seat of authority. For a 
generation to come the peoples of the former 
Turkish Empire will need everything in the 
world excepting self-government. Two years 
ago it seemed quite feasible that America 
should have some useful part in reconstruct- 
ing Turkey. American schools and other 
agencies will probably continue to play an 
important part, but official aid by the United 
States in helping to reorganize the Near East 
is no longer expected. 


The reports from Russia con- 
tinue to be conflicting, and pre- 
dictions to-day are quite as likely 
+to go wrong as those of a year ago. Eco- 
nomic conditions appear to be extremely bad, 
due in great part to the breakdown of the 
means of transportation. When we stop to 
consider how great the losses have been in‘ 
the United States through the so-called “‘out- 
law” strike on American railroads within the 
past few weeks, we may find a starting point 
for imagining the poverty and distress that 
must follow a paralysis of railroad traffic ex- 
tending over several years. In this country 
scores of thousands of great motor trucks are 
operating on excellent highways to supple-- 
ment the impaired service of the railways; 
but in Russia there are practically no auto- 
mobiles now in use. There seems to be no 
increased prospect that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will obtain recognition, or enter upon 
early trade relations with the outside world. 
Last month it was reported that Ukrainian 
and Polish armies fighting against the Red 
forces of Lenine and Trotzky had won im- 
portant victories. The Poles were reported 
to have taken the city of Kiev, while the 
Ukrainians had captured Odessa, Russia’s 
outlet on the Black Sea. With Odessa in 
new hands it was thought that a certain 
amount of wheat and other food stuffs and 
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raw materials might be exported, but such 
prospects were not of definite significance, 


While news from Germany has 
been rather meagre and obscure, 
the tendency seems to be towards 
stability in civil government and slight im- 
provement in economic conditions. The 
Reparations Commission has been studying 
Germany’s demands and needs for raw ma- 
terial, and there is some approach towards a 
new agreement as to indemnities so that on 
their part France and Belgium may be more 
sure of receiving something, while the Ger- 
mans on their part may know the extent of 
their burden and thus plan for bearing it in 
good faith. In general, there are faint signs 
of better days in the heart of Europe. 


More Stability , 
in Central 
Europe 


France has the encouragement 
and of an excellent 1920 wheat crop 
in prospect, but has difficult 
questions of *taxation and finance on hand, 
while the Millerand government has been 
dealing with a strike situation more general 
and menacing than was expected when Pro- 
fessor Cestre wrote the interesting article on 
French labor that we print in this number. 
Beginning with a May Day strike of rail- 
road employees, there was an attempt made 
by the General Federation of Labor to call 
out all the important unions, including 
miners, dockworkers, metalworkers, and so 
on. The thing demanded by the great unions 
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[Has his full number of fasting days. . . . Is reputed to 
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THE BRITISH AND ITALIAN PREMIERS, LLOYD GEORGE 
AND NITTI, AT THE SAN REMO CONFERENCE 


(Following his return to Rome, Premier Nitti was obliged 
to resign after an adverse vote in the Chamber) 


has been, primarily, the nationalization of 
French railways, with a plan of operation 
somewhat resembling the Plumb plan that 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods here have endorsed. 
Premier Millerand, in turn, has undertaken 
to prosecute and dissolve the General Feder- 
ation of Labor as having conspired to pro- 
duce political revolution, thus exceeding its 
proper functions. French law makes a dis- 
tinction between the methods of syndicalism 
and the ordinary labor contests involving 
questions of pay, hours, and the like. The 
Ministry has been strongly sustained by the 
parliamentary chambers and_ by public 
opinion, so that the attempt at a general 
strike for political purposes has again served 
the wholesome purpose of demonstrating the 
fact that Government, seeking the good of 
the nation as a whole, is stronger than the 
menace of any particular faction or group. 
Meanwhile the labor situation in Italy is one 
of protracted difficulty. The extremists are 
strongly represented in Parliament, where 
they form a large and powerful element. In 
Italy as in Spain, the labor troubles for the 
last year or two have been far more trouble- 
some from the standpoint of government, as 
well as from that of industry, than in France, 
England, or America. 
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' _,, In May the railroads presented 
Higher Freight “4 
Ratesto to the Interstate Commerce 
_— Commission their careful esti- 
mates of the new and higher freight rates 
that would result in giving them the net 
income prescribed by the recent legislation 
known as the Esch-Cummins bill. This net 
result, it will be remembered, was a profit 
of 51% per cent. on the value of the roads in 
groups, or as a whole, with discretion invested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
increase the income to 6 per cent., although 
the % of one per cent. in that case is not 
to be distributed as dividends. The calcula- 
tions of the railroad managers showed that 
with the increases in rates confined to the 
freight schedules, it would be necessary to 
enlarge the existing tariffs by something like 
24 per cent. in the Western group of rail- 
roads and to well above 30 per cent. in the 
Eastern. It was assumed in these estimates 
that the property accounts on the books 
of the transportation lines is to be used as 
the true value of the railroads to-day. The 
book cost of all road and equipment is 
now about $19,500,000,000, so that it would 
require $1,170,000,000 annually to yield 6 
per cent. net income. In the best year the 
railroads have had in this generation, 1917, 
they came near to earning this sum. ‘The 
total income of Class I roads, which include 
all the important lines, amounted in that year 
to $975,000,000, but by 1919 the net operat- 
ing income of the same roads was only 
$516,000,000, showing a falling-off of no 
less than $459,000,000. 


Entirely aside from the utter 
Private 
Operation 


ial A ‘ 
on Trial tion business of the country was 


thrown by the recent so-called “outlaw” 
strike of employees, the whole institution of 
railroad transportation is passing through a 
highly critical stage. Under government 
operation the railroads did not give the ser- 
vice absolutely necessary for the industrial 
needs of the country. The great question 
is whether they can under the resumed 
private operation do what the government 
failed to do. If they are not able to meet 
the demands of business and industry, the 
prospect is a horrible one. At present it is 


a simple fact that even without the de- 
moralization and loss of the recent strike the 
roads cannot move anywhere near all the 
freight that is waiting to be moved or give 
any sort of adequate service to the passenger 
traffic offered. They are not earning half as 


chaos into which the transporta-. 
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much income as is absolutely necessary to en- 
able them to give service. There is serious un- 
rest among the employees, who have very gen- 
erally a set antagonism to private manage- 
ment, with hundreds of thousands energetic- 
ally advocating the so-called “Plumb plan.” 
In order to increase the facilities of the roads 
to handle the country’s business properly, it is 
estimated by competent authorities that 
capital must provide over six billion dollars 
during the next three years. With capital 
and credit as strained as they are; with un- 
heard-of prices offered for them in the shape 
of high interest rates and dividends by 
mining, manufacturing, and other businesses 
the profits of which are not limited as are the 
railroads’,—these billions of dollars necessary 
to rebuild our transportation system are 
simply not going to be forthcoming unless the 
Commerce Commission is prompt and liberal 
and decisive in construing and acting on the 
mandates of the recent railroad legislation. 


The current condition of our 
transportation business following 
the strikes of April simply beg- 
gars description. Steel plants have had 
hundreds of thousands of tons banked up 
waiting shipment or stranded in transit. Ex- 
press companies are at their wits’ ends 
struggling to get cars to handle matter orig- 
inally intended to go by freight. A great 
weekly periodical is forced to suspend pub- 
lication for many issues because its paper 
stock could not be moved. Food prices have 
received an additional push upward because 
no freight cars could be found to carry vast 
quantities of foodstuffs held up in the West. 
The fact that the recent railway strike was 
not attended with violence or spectacular 
features has obscured its seriousness. It cost 
the country as much as a foreign war of very 
respectable size might have done. Estimates 
of the loss reach more than a billion dollars, 
and in the middle of May freight movement 
has made no marked recovery from the 
paralysis of the strike. 


Disastrous 
Strike 


The Department of Labor an- 

L. Reached nounced in May that in five 
its Peak? vears the cost of living in New 
York City had more than doubled, the in- 
crease during the period from the end of 1914 
to the end of 1919 being 103.81 per cent. Of 
fourteen industrial centres in the East and 
middle West, New York showed the third 
greatest increase. Detroit headed the list 
with 107.87 per cent., Chicago’s figures were 
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THE NEW RAILROAD LABOR BOARD, CREATED UNDER THE ESCH-CUMMINS BILL 


(In the top row, from left to right, are: Horace Baker®of Ohio, in the management group; Albert Phillips, 
i i ongi M. 


vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers; 


public group [chosen chairman of the Board]; William 
both representing railroad management. 
department of the American Federation of Labor; G. 


Seated, from left to right are: A. 


Barton, of Tennessee, in the 
Illinois, and J. H. Elliott, of Tennessee, 
O. Wharton, of the railway employees’ 
District of Columbia, representing 


L. Park, of 


Hanger, of the 


the public; James J. Forester, president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, and Henry T. 


Hunt, of Ohio, in the public group) 


100.61 per cent., and Boston’s 92.30 per cent. 
Classifying the various items of family ex- 
penditure, the Department of Labor found 
that in New York food through this five-year 
period had increased 90.95 per cent., clothing 
219.64 per cent., fuel and light 60.53 per 
cent., furniture, etc., 172.92 per cent., and 
housing 23.39 per cent. 


Although prices continued to rise 
during the month of April, it 
seems that the demonstrations in 
department stores and elsewhere in the fol- 
lowing month might well mean that the peak 
of high prices has been reached and that we 
are now in for a period of gradual reductions. 
It is certain that the turn has come in some 
commodities like silk, but in this particular 
instance the collapse of the Japanese market 
following the panic in that country has 
brought about special circumstances. Very 
large stocks of raw silks held in this country 
by Japanese were hastily released after the 
break in the Oriental market, at substantially 
lower prices than prevailed during mid- 
winter. In the clothing trade at large there 
is general agreement that at last we have a 


Clothing 
Probably 
Cheaper 


surplus of goods instead of a surplus of de- 
mand. Some of the closest and most com- 
petent observers say that the public is simply 
refusing to pay the high prices, and that these 
are indubitably on their way down. 


One important commodity 
which had not last month shown 
any evidence of stopping its up- 
ward swing in price was sugar. In the year 
preceding the great war, the import price for 
foreign sugar averaged 2 cents per pound. 
Last January official government figures 
showed that the average price for imported 
sugar was 10.2 cents per pound. Last month 
the retail cost of sugar was from 23 to 25 
cents per pound, with predictions current of 
still higher prices and with great difficulty 
for consumers in getting all they needed at 
any price. The fundamental reason for this 
extraordinary situation is the falling-off in 


Sugar Five 
Times as 
Dear 


European production of beet sugar. Before 
the war, the European beet-sugar crop 
amounted to 8,185,000 tons, while this 


present season it is estimated at 2,800,000 
tons—materially less even than in the closing 
year of the war. 




















THE COLISEUM AT CHICAGO, WHERE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION MEETS ON JUNE 8 TO NOMINATE 
ITS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 15 to May 16, 1920) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 16.—In the House, the Post-offce Appro- 
priation bill ($462,500,000) is passed, $1,250,000 
being provided for establishing air-mail routes. 

April 17.—In the Senate debate on the Mexican 
question opposition is voiced against permitting 
Carranza troops to cross United States territory 
in order to outflank Sonora rebels. . A hous- 
ing investigation is ordered, with report on reme- 
dial measures by December i; 


April 20.—The Senate, by vote of 46 to 10, 
passes the Army Reorganization bill; courts-mar- 
tial are reformed, National Guard status is 
changed to part of unified army, the size of which 
is reduced to 280,000 men and 17,043 officers, and 
voluntary military training for boys 18 to 23 is 
provided; the measure goes to conference. 

In the House, the Deficiency Railroad Appro- 
priation bill is passed, carrying $390,000,000; rail- 
road appropriations to date total $1,780,000,000. 

April 22.—In the House, the soldier bonus is 
debated, and plans are offered for obtaining the 
necessary revenue. 


April 23.~—In the Senate, pensions for Civil 
War veterans are increased from $37.50 to $50 
a month, and those for widows of veterans from 
$25 to $30, adding $65,250,000 to the yearly pen- 
sion bill of $214,000,000. 

April 26.—The Senate passes the Rivers and 
Harbors bill, with a total appropriation of $24,- 
000,000, double that of the House; no new work 
is authorized. 

April 27.—In the Senate, demands are made for 
immediate action to relieve the sugar shortage 
and for prosecution of profiteers. . The Demo- 


cratic minority unanimously elects Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, of Alabama, as leader—the withdrawal 
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of Mr. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
longed deadlock. 

April 28.—In the Senate, the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill is passed, with $4,000,000 increase for 
building, aviation provision raised from $15,876,- 
000 to $25,000,000, and plans made for develop- 
ing California naval oil land reserves 

April 30.—House Republicans fail to reach an 
agreement in an all-day caucus on soldier-bonus 
plans; sharp opposition is shown to the levy of 
a sales tax. 

In the Senate, the joint peace resolution of 
Mr. Knox (Rep., Pa.), restoring peace conditions 
by repealing the declaration of war against Ger- 
many and Austria, is reported out of committee. 

May 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., Pa.) 
opens debate on his peace resolution in a speech 
which severely criticizes the President. 

May 6—The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce receives testimony that the Govern- 
ment should immediately loan $125,000,000 to the 
railroads, followed by a further advance of $500,- 
000,000. ' 

May 7.—The Senate committee investigating 
paper shortage is informed by Courtland Smith, 
head of the American Press Association, that un- 
less the situation is met, half the country news- 
papers will have to suspend publication. 

May 10.—In the Senate, the resolution of Mr. 
Wadsworth (Rep., N. Y.) removing the New 
York State Canal from Government operation 
and control, is passed. 

May 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) introduces a bill to provide $300,000,000 
for soldier home and farm purchase loans during 
ten years, 

May 13.—The Senate amends the Knox peace 


ending a pro- 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


resolution by eliminating reference to a separate 
peace treaty with Germany. 


May ‘14.—The House fails to pass over the 
President’s veto the appropriation bill declared 
to infringe on the executive authority in the mat- 
ter of control over printing; 127 Democrats vote 
with the President, and 170 Republicans against. 

Both houses unanimously adopt the conference 
report on the service men’s increased pay bill, and 
the measure goes to the President. 

May 15.—In the Senate, the Knox peace reso- 
lution is adopted, 43 to 38, three Democrats voting 
with the Republicans; the measure goes to the 
House as a substitute for its peace resolution 
adopted on April 9. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 17——The new Railroad Labor Board 
elects R. M. Barton as chairman and C. P. Car- 
ruthers as secretary. 

The Kansas Industrial Court orders Alexander 
Howat and other coal-mine labor officials to call 
off the coal strike. 


April 19—The Department of Justice reports 
profiteering activities as follows: 1200 arrests, 
350 indictments, with 85 per cent. convictions, and 
30 jail sentences. 

The Railroad Labor Board refuses to hear cases 
of men on strike: 


April 20.—In Nebraska primaries Senator Hi- 
ram Johnson, Republican, and Senator Hitchcock, 
Democrat, are victorious; Mr. Bryan squeezes 
through as a delegate to the Democratic conven- 
tion, and Governor McKelvie fails of renom- 
ination. . A. Mitchell Palmer wins in the 
Georgia Democratic Presidential primary by a 
narrow majcrity. 

_. Homer S. Cummings, of Connecticut, is selected 
as temporary chairman to make the keynote speech 
at the Democratic National Convention. 


April 21—The Walton act, to enforce arbitra- 
tion contracts between employers and employees, 
becomes law in New York State. 

April 22.—The campaign issue, President Wil- 
son tells the Kansas Democratic Convention in a 
letter, must be the establishment of a league of 
nations to follow up the victory in the world war. 

Republican campaign figures of popular votes 
cast in six preferential Presidential primaries— 
in Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Nebraska—show: General Wood, 
311,766; Governor Lowden, 297,802; Senator 
Johnson, 240,277; Herbert Hoover, 47,637; Gen- 
eral Pershing, 16,675. 


April 23.—The New York Assembly rejects 
welfare and reconstruction measures of Governor 
Smith; the Senate adopts two bills to. outlaw 
Socialists, already passed by the Assembly. 

Montana’s Republican Presidential primary re- 
sults in victory for Hiram Johnson; there is no 
candidate on the Democratic ticket for President, 
but Governor S. V. Stewart is endorsed for Vice- 
President. 


April 24.—The New York legislature adjourns 
after passing a teachers’ increased-pay bill, the 
2.75 per cent. beer bill, the boxing bill and the 
soldier-bonus referendum; welfare and _ recon- 
struction measures are defeated. 

Walker D. Hines resigns as Director-General 
of Railroads, effective May 15. 
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It is announced that the Director of War Risk 
Insurance, R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, has reduced 
the payroll of 15,000 last July to 9000, has caught 
up on back work, and has instituted administra- 
tive reforms to save $8,500,000. 

April 26.—The Supreme Court decides, 4 to 3, 
in the Reading anthracite coal case to dissolve 
the combination of railroads and mining compa- 
nies, but dismisses the case against individuals 
and refuses to sustain the Government’s charges 
of monopoly, deciding the holding company guilty 
under the Sherman law. 

April 27—In New Jersey, General Wood wins 
the Republican preference primaries by a small 
margin over Senator Johnson. . . In Massa- 
chusetts, the unpledged “big four” delegation, 
headed by Senator Lodge, is successful; General 
Wood gets six delegates. . . . In Ohio, Senator 
Harding wins by a slight lead over General 
Wood, who gets nine delegates. . . . The Wash- 
ington Republican State convention selects Senator 
Poindexter as its “favorite-son” candidate for 
President. 

The War Risk Insurance Bureau announces 
the settlement of 627,651 claims for death or per- 
manent disability, totaling $1,635,552,173, with 
only 5119 cases pending. 

April 30.—Senator Philander C. Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania, is formally proposed by Senator Boies 
Penrose as a Presidential candidate. 

The Kansas Industrial Court law is adjudged 
constitutional, and a temporary injunction issued 
against further coal strikes. 

President Wilson nominates for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Henry Jones Ford, of 
Princeton, and James Duncan, of Quincy, Mass. 

May 1—The War Department announces that 
2490 regular army officers have resigned since 
the armistice and 180,581 emergency officers have 
been discharged. 

May 3.—The Maryland Republican Presiden- 
tial primary results in a 2-to-1 victory for Gen- 
eral Wood over Senator Johnson, in a light vote. 


May 4.—Railroads begin presentation before 
Interstate Commerce Commission of arguments 
for freight rate increases to amount to $1,017,- 
000,000. 

California Republicans express preference for 
Hiram Johnson for President; Herbert Hoover 
carries only two counties...In the Indiana 
Republican primary, Genera! Wood leads Senator 
Johnson, Governor Lowden, and Senator Hard- 
ing in the order named. 

The Post Office Department requests an ap- 
propriation of $14,000,000 to cover deficit in 
operation of telegraphs and telephones. 

May 5.—Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio, wins 21 
of 26 Kentucky delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention, in his candidacy for President. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson rules that member- 
ship in the Com.aunist Labor Party is not suf- 
ficient evidence for deportation of aliens. 


May 6.—Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, 
is nominated for the Tariff Commission. 

New York State Democrats uphold the unit 
rule in a convention which is controlled by Tam- 
many and opposed to Mr. McAdoo as a can- 
didate. 

The Rhode Island Democratic convention op- 
poses Article X of the League of Nations cove- 
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FORCE OF TAMMANY HALL 


(A snapshot taken during the Democratic State 
Convention at Albany on May 8) 











nant, and endorses freedom for Ireland; the Ad- 
ministration’s record is approved. 

Governor Coolidge vetoes the 2.75 per cent. 
beer bill in Massachusetts. 

May 12.—Oscar W. Underwood wins the long- 
term Senatorship in the Alabama Democratic 
primary, and Mr. Heflin the short term nomina- 
tion. 

May 13.—President Wilson vetoes the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial appropriation bill 
because of a clause giving Congress control over 
all printing and form process publicity by execu- 
tive departments; Congress claims much of it is 
waste of funds; the President fears censorship 
and encroachments on the functions of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Indiana Republicans instruct the “big four” 
delegates to the National Convention to vote for 
General Wood. 

The Socialist National Convention, at New 
York, nominates Eugene V. Debs (Indiana) as 
its presidential candidate for the~ fifth time; 
Debs is serving a ten-year sentence of imprison- 


ment for violation of the war-time espionage 
laws. 
May 14.—In hearings before the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, railroad executives sug- 
gest immediate disposition of the $300,000,000 re- 
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volving fund, with provision of $125,000,000 for 
cars and equipment, $40,000,000 for pending 
claims and judgments, $12,000,000 for shart line 
roads, $50,000,000 for maturing obligations, and 


. $73,000,000 for additions and betterments. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 17.—Guatemalan revolutionary forces 
under Carlos Herrera capture President Cabrera 
and his army, ending the twenty-year régime of 
the last American dictator. 

Japanese stock exchanges are closed for three 
days to avert a financial panic; imports exceed 
exports by 50 per cent.; money is scarce and dis- 
counts high. 

April 18.—Mustapha Kemal and his National- 
ist forces occupy Hadjin after more than four 
weeks of siege; French and Turks fight at Mer- 
sina, Asia Minor. 

The states of Michoacan and Nayarit join the 
Sonora revolt in Mexico. 

A general strike at Turin, Italy, after a week 
of anarchistic activities, spreads to the adjacent 
provinces of Vercelli and Biella. 

Dr. Wolfgang Kapp, leader of the brief revo- 
lution in Germany, is reported safe in Stockholm, 
released from arrest after arrival by airplane. 

April 20.—Cuba Republicans nominate Senator 
Maza y Artola for the presidency. 

April 21.—Wu Ting-fang, Chinese Southern 
Foreign Minister, announces a merger of the 
North and South Governments with a_ united 
parliament at Shanghai. 

Hidalgo and Tlaxcala join the secession move- 
ment, making nine Mexican States in revolt. 

April 22.—Joseph Caillaux, former Premier, is 
found by the French Senate “guilty of commerce 
and correspondence with the enemy,” hut escapes 
conviction for high treason; he is sentenced to 
imprisonment (already served) and to five years’ 
exile. 

April 27.—France prohibits the importation of 
197 articles, estimated to reduce import values by 
1,300,000,000 francs. 

Danish Radicals lose 15 seats in the Lower 
House at the elections; the Trades party gains 3 
seats, the Conservatives 7, Socialists 4, and Lib- 
erals 4. 

April 28.—Premiér Millerand’s report to the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the Allied con- 
ference at San Remo is received with enthusiasm. 

The British House of Commons increases the 
excess profits tax; Mr. Chamberlain announces 
his plan for funding the floating debt by 15-year 
5-per-cent. bonds bearing up to 2 per cent. addi- 
tional interest to yield current market rates, with 
a dual repayment option on one year’s notice after 
April, 1924. 

April 29.—Premier Lloyd George’s report on 
the San Remo conference is received by the Com- 
mons with marked approval. 

May 1.—May-Day riots occur in Paris and 
railway workers strike for nationalization; in 
Italy at Turin and Pola, in Spain at Valencia, in 
Uruguay at Montevideo, and in Finland at Hel- 
singfors there are demonstrations. 

May 3.—French dock workers join the railroad 
strike, together with coal miners. 

May 7.—The revolution in Mexico becomes an 
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accomplished fact with the flight of President 
Carranza from Mexico City toward the eastern 
coast. ; 

May 9.—The Spanish Liberal-Conservative 
cabinet under Premier Dato receives the support 
of Maura and Cierva, Conservative leaders; 
Parliament is prorogued until October. 


May 10.—The British House of Commons de- 
feats Mr. Asquith’s amendment for a single par- 
liament in Ireland under the Home Rule bill, 
259 to 55. 

May 11.—The Italian ministry headed by Pre- 
mier Nitti resigns, the Catholic party failing to 
support it in a vote of confidence. 

The French government moves to dissolve the 
General Federation of Labor for syndicalist ac- 
tivities in the political strike, and the leaders are 
placed on the footing of Bolshevists. 


May 13.—In Ireland, concerted raids destroy 
50 barracks and 20 income tax offices. 

In Mexico, Carranza is surrounded by troops 
under Gen. Pablo Gonzales in Puebla at Rin- 
conada; Gen. Alvaro Obregon declares for amity 
between Mexico and the United States. 


May 14.—Mexican dictator Adolfo de la Huerta 
calls the Congress into session to elect a Pro- 
visional President, who will in turn call for a 
Constitutional election; rebel leaders favor An- 
tonio I. Villarreal for the interim term. . . . 
British, French, and American warships arrive at 
Vera Cruz. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 15—In an Allied note, Germany is 
warned that failure to obey the treaty will be at 
the cost of an embargo on food and raw ma- 
terials. 


April 16.—The Arabs demand suppression and 
expulsion of the Zionist Commission under Brit- 
ish protection in Palestine and disbandment of 
the Jewish battalion. 

April 19.—The British, French, and Italian 
Premiers*hold secret meetings at San Remo, Italy, 
to fix the boundaries of Turkey and to harmonize 
their own different points of view regarding en- 
forcement of treaty provisions on the part of 
Germany. 

Apri! 20.—Allied identic notes are sent to 
Germany demanding immediate compliance with 
treaty terms of disarmament. 


April 21.—Washington suggests to the Allies 
an extension of time to Germany for treaty com- 
pliance. . . . Germany asks the Allies to permit 
her to maintain 200,000 troops instead of 100,000 
as provided in the treaty, and to modify the Gen- 
eral Staff and other military terms. 

Major Evelyn Wrench, of Britain, presents a 
fund to Secretary Daniels at Washington for a 
Dover Patrol memorial in New York harbor, 
commemorating Anglo-American naval codépera- 
tion in the war. 

April 22.—Poles defeat a heavy Bolshevik at- 
tack on the Podolian front. 

The League of Nations financial congress re- 
quests each participant country to submit a state- 
ment of public and external debts, foreign trade 
and credit, and general economic and financial 
conditions. 

April 23.—Allied Premiers agree to give a re- 
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stricted Armenia complete independence; Smyrna 
will be administered by Greece under Turkish 
sovereignty. Lloyd George declares Germany is 
crippled, but opposes treaty revision. American 
Ambassador Underwood arrives at San Remo as 
an observer. 

Turkish Nationalists, to the number of over a 
thousand, including Izzet Pasha, former Grand 
Vizier, are arrested by the Allies under British 
direction. . . . Anatolia, under Mustapha Kemal, 
Nationalist, proclaims independence. 

April 24.—At the San Remo conference, the 
Allied Premiers agree on a policy with Germany, 
for fixed indemnity and disarmament, no French 
annexations on the Rhine, and permanent Allied 
unity of action. 

The Armenian republic is formally recognized 
by the United States, following similar action in 
January by Great Britain and France. 

A Turkish siege of Aintab, Armenia, is relieved 
by French troops from Beirut. 

April 25.—The Supreme Council votes the Syr- 
ian mandate to France, the Mesopotamian to 
Britain, and the Armenian to the United States 
if she will take it, while Palestine is reserved 
for a Jewish state under British protection. 

April 26.—The Allied conference at San Remo 
comes to a successful conclusion; Germany is 
warned to comply immediately with the Versailles 
treaty, is refused permission to maintain an army 
of 200,000 men, but is offered a conference at Spa 
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(Who commanded the forces which captured Vladivostok 
from the Russian Social Revolutionaries on April 5) 


on May 25 as to ways and means for treaty 
compliance. 

Japanese, after serious trouble with Czechs in 
Siberia, demand Russian evacuation of 30-kilome- 
ter zones wherever Japanese troops are stationed. 

April 27.—The Poles and Ukrainians negotiate 
a treaty recognizing Ukrainian independence 
from Russia. 

April 28.—Polish troops advance against Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki along 180-mile front of Ukrainia, 
capturing prisoners and railway equipment in 
large numbers with Ukrainian coéperation. 

A report of the Moscow Isvestia on Bolshevik 
anti-counter-revolutionary commission work says 
128,000 persons were arrested, 21,032 for counter- 
revolutionary crimes, 19,673 for breach of office, 
8367 for speculation, and 9514 for anti-Bolshevik 
opinions; the commission ordered 9641 prisoners 
shot. 

April 30.—Livonia and Soviet Russia negotiate 
peace; the Letts desire complete independence, 
and will assume part of the Russian debt if they 
get a proportional amount of Russian gold. 

May 2.—Soviet Russia announces recognition 
of its government by China. The fall of 
Baku causes a mobilization of Georgian troops. 

May 5.—The Allied reply denying most of the 
Hungarian treaty demands gives ten days from 
May 6 for signature. 

May 6.—Germany tells the Reparations Com- 
mission she must have a minimum of 21,500,000 


tons of raw material to sustain her 8,500,000 
workmen; in 1913 she imported 73,000,000 tons. 

May 7.—The Chinese consortium loan is com- 
pleted by acceptance of terms by Japan. 

May 8—A combined army of Poles and 
Ukrainians capture Kiev from Russian “Red” 
forces. 

May 11.—Poles and Ukrainians capture the 
great port of Odessa from the Bolsheviki. 

The Turkish treaty is handed to the Ottoman 
delegation at Paris; Thrace is awarded to 
Greece; France and Italy relinquish mandate 
claims to Cilicia and Adalia, reserving conces- 
sions; boundaries of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine are yet to be fixed. ~ 

May 14.—The Council of the League of Na- 
tions meets in its fifth session, at Rome—and 
elects Signor Tittoni, President of the Italian 
Senate, as presiding officer. . . . Allied Premiers 
meet in England to discuss German reparation 
figures. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 20.—A tornado does great damage in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee, killing 155 
and destroying $2,000,000 of property. 

April 21.—Eastern railroads refuse to extend 
time for strikers to return, and those now re- 
turning lose their seniority rights. 

April 25.—The Interchurch World Movement 
starts to raise $336,777,562 in a nation-wide cam- 
paign. 

The Railroad Managers’ Association of the 
East announces the resumption of normal passen- 
ger service and discontinuance of volunteer crews. 


April 28.—In New York, three companies re- 
fuse to insure brokerage houses againsé theft of 
securities, stating thefts last year totaled $12,000,- 
000. 

German sugar production for six months end- 
ing March 1 shows a decrease of nearly 50 per 
cent. compared with 1918. 

April 29—The United States Chamber of 
Commerce cheers Governor Allen of Kansas and 
his Industrial Relations Court plan, and jeers Mr. 
Woll, of the American Federation of Labor, who 
criticizes it. 

Exports of raw and finished products for 
March show an increase of $110,000,000 each, 
while foods drop $44,000,000; raw-material im- 
ports rise $116,000,000, manufactured products 
$71,000,000, and foodstuffs $84,000,000. 

April 30.—The seaplane HS2-L flies from Mi- 
ami, Fla., to New York City, 1500 miles, with one 
stop for fuel, in 15 hours and 35 minutes. 

May 2.—In Canada, a consolidation of nine 
steel, coal, shipbuilding and transportation com- 
panies—called the British Steel Corporation—cre- 
ates a $500,000,000 combine second only to the 
United States Steel Corporation and greater than 
any other British organization. 

May 3.—Textile workers in Massachusetts 
strike for higher wages, affecting 37 mills; 15,000 
cotton weavers are out. 

Eastern railroads decide to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase of 30 per 
cent. in freight rates. 

May 4.—Rhode Island celebrates the 144th An- 
niversary of her independence. 
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May 5.—New York merchants organize a truck 
delivery system to eliminate interference with in- 
dustry by striking teamsters. 

May 7.—Intercollegiate air races are held for 
‘the first time at Mineola, N. Y., with fifty col- 
lege men competing; Yale wins. 

May 14.—At Princeton University, fire de- 
stroys Dickinson Hall and Marquand Chapel, 
with serious damage to McCosh Hall. 

May 16.—The Roman Catholic Church canon- 
izes Joan of Arc at St. Peter’s Cathedral, Pope 
Benedict officiating. 


OBITUARY 


April 18.—Dr. James Wright Markoe, a dis- 
tinguished New York surgeon, 58. 

April 19.—William H. Farrell, steel and wire 
manufacturer, 55. Jean Baffier, French 
sculptor, 69. 

April 20.—Sidney Freeman Wilcox, noted New 
York surgeon, 65. Briton Riviere, famous 
English painter, 80. 


April. 21—Henry Mosler, famous American 
painter, 78. Augustus Buhler, marine 
painter, of Gloucester, Mass., 67. . . . Maria L. 


Sanford, educator, of Minneapolis, 83 

April 23.—Rear-Admiral Carlo B. Brittain, 

U. S. N., chief of staff for the Atlantic Fleet, 53. 
. Nathan Goff, ex-Secretary of the Navy and 
former Senator from West Virginia, 78. 

April 24.—Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, N. Y., 
a foremost promoter of teaching of deaf mutes. 

‘ J. Davis Brodhead, a former member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, 61. 

April 25.—Charles A. Nichols, Representative 
in Congress from the Thirteenth Michigan Dis- 
trict, 44. Alexander G. Mackay, minister 
in the Alberta provincial government, 61. . . 
Col. John Bogart, of New York, a distinguished 
civil engineer, 84. Vlassios Gabrielidist, 
Greek journalist. 

April 26.—Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, au- 
thor and editor, 87. . . . Marjorie Benton Cooke, 
author, 44. General William H. Seward, 
son of the late Secretary Seward, 81. . Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone, rector of Barrowby, Lincoln- 
shire, England, 76. 

April 27.—Dr. John W. S. Gouley, Civil War 
veteran and noted surgeon and author, 88. . 

G. Zinovieff, president of the Third Internation- 
ale, dictator of Petrograd. 


April 28.—Rev. Dr. Aloysius J. Rother, phi- 
losopher, 61. 
April 29.—William Alden Smith, Jr., of the 


Grand Rapids Herald, 27. 

May 1.—William Barret Ridgely, ex-Controller 
of the Currency, 62. 

May 2.—Francois M. L. Tonetti, sculptor, 58. 


May 3.—William Henry Maxwell, formerly 
and for thirty-five years superintendent of 
schools in New York, 68. . . . Dr. Albert D. 


Jacobson, editor, 70. . . . Dr. Achilles Davis, 
noted Chicago surgeon, 46. 

May 4.—James S. Barcus, ex-State Senator of 
Indiana, 57. André Lesourd, of the Paris 
Bar, 50. . Leonida Bissolati, Italian Social- 


ist, 55. 

















+ BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


(Bishop Vincent, who died in Chicago on May 9, at 
the age of eighty-eight, was the founder of Chautauqua 
and the original imp ulse of “the Chautauqua idea.” That 
was a quarter of a century before he was made a Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and even if he had 
never reached the episcopate his fame would have been 
secure. His life is held in grateful remembrance by 
thousands of Americans of all religious faiths, and he 
will always be counted among the inspiring educational 
leaders of his generation) 


May 5.—I. Frank Stone, American chemist, 54. 
. . . William Supplee Lloyd, book collector, 60. 

May 6.—Charles E. Lydecker, ex-President of 
National Security League, 69. . Julian Tappan 
Davies, noted New York lawyer, 74. 

May 7.—Rufus B. Cowing, ex-Justice of New 
York Supreme Court, 80. 

May 8.—Rev. James Luke Meagher, religious 
writer and publisher, 71. Hugh Thomson, 
London illustrator, 60. 


May 9.—Bishop John Heyl Vincent, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, founder of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, author, Sunday-school 
worker, 88. 

May 10.—Wilmer Atkinson, founder of the 
Farm Journal, 79. 

May 11.—William Dean Howells, famous 


American novelist and editor, 83. 


May 13.—Arthur von Briesen, lawyer, founder 
of the Legal Aid Society in New York City, 77. 

May 14.—Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, famous 
throat specialist, 63. . Henry C. Kelsey, ex- 
Secretary of State for New Jersey, 82. 

May 16.—Levi P. Morton, Vice-President of the 
United States, Minister to France, and Governor 
of the State of New York, 96. John Wood- 
ruff Simpson, specialist in corporation law, of 
New York, 70. Robert B. Glenn, ex- 
Governor of North Carolina, 66. 
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WILL THIS BE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION ? 
From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 

[The St. Louis cartoonist seems to have an exagger- 
ated conception of the ability of Senator Penrose to 
dominate the Chicago convention] 
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THE EMPTY SEAT! 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, New York) 
{In the general desire for the higher office, there 
seems to be a scarcity of candidates for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. When the conventions nominate the “running 
mates,” however, those chosen will be found in every 
way worthy] 
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WHY A BILL OF FARE? 1 NEVER CAN GET WHAT I 


ORDER—From the Times (New York) 
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HE OUGHT TO BE THANKFUL HE PLAYED WITH 
THEM AT ALL! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 














PERFECT HARMONY EVERYWHERE 
From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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ONE’S AFRAID, THE OTHER DASSENT 
From the Jtem (New Orleans, La.) 
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THE STRAIN IS BEGINNING TO TELL 
From the Daily Ledger (Tacoma, Wash,) 
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A CALIFORNIA SUNSET 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis, Mo.) 




















AND EVERYWHERE THAT HERBERT WENT— 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 




















IF HOOVER IS ELECTED! 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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OH, TO BE FANCY FREE! 


[Promised to Senator Poindexter, the Washington 
delegation is accused of liking Wood and Hoover] —AND TWICE DID HE REFUSE 3 
From the Journal (Sioux City, Ia.) From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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THAT WESTERN CYCLONE HAS "EM ON THE RUN! 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 


HE outstanding political fact of the 
month had been the emergence of Sena- 
tor Johnson as a leading candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination. As 
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B No, Sir! Tart’s NOT 
A MINE’ 1° THE “CANDIDATE 
WITHOUT A SACK"? — 
| IT BELONGS To 
THAT OFFICER. ; 
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THE CATS ARE OUT OF THE BAG 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
June—3 
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WHO THREW THAT BRICK ? 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 


Lowden, Wood, and Hoover had in turn 
their period of sweeping popularity, so John- 
son came into his. This situation was brought 
about not only by his decisive victory over 
Hoover in the California primary, but 
also by a general increase in Johnson senti- 
ment throughout the East. An article on 
Senator Johnson’s campaign, by one promi- 
nently identified with it, will be found on 
page 603 of this number. 














“DRAT THAT JOHNSON KID WITH A BENT PIN!” 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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© The Press Publishing Co. 
THE DARK HORSE IS READY! 


From the Evening World (New York) 














THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING TO INTERFERE WITH 
MAKING AN ACCURATE CROP ESTIMATE 
From the Tribune © (New York) 






















FEELING HIS OATS 
From the Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, O.) 
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GEE wHiz, MA!- 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME! 


[Governor Lowden is treated handsomely by his own WHY NOT CAST OFF THE TWIN ANCHORS OF 


State of Illinois] EXTRAVAGANCE AND NON-PRODUCTION ? 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) (From the News (Chicago, Il.) 
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! 
NOW , WILL ANY GENTLEMAN 
IN THE AUDIENCE LET ME 
HAVE COUPLE BILLION DOLLARS ? 
— ANYBODY—? 

















TO DO THE “SOLDIER BONUS” TRICK ALL HE NEEDS 
IS A FEW BILLION DOLLARS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 














MISSING THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION TRAIN BY 
ABOUT HALF A BLOCK 
From the Journal (Sioux City, Ia.) 
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WILL HE COME TO HIS SENSES? 
From the Daily Drovers’ Journal (Chicago, Illinois) 
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“FOR LO! THE WINTER IS PAST . AND THE 
VOICE OF THE FARMER IS HEARD IN OUR LAND” 
[The Song of Solomon up-to-date] 

From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





While politics occupies the center of the 
American stage—and will continue to do so 
until November—there are other topics 
which employ the skill of the cartoonist. 
Among familiar ones are labor and the prog- 
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SPEAKING OF GIANTS 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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LONG SUFFERING 
“Guess I’ll have to close that joint pretty soon.” 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO—AS From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 
SEEN BY A MEXICAN CARTOONIST 
From Excelsior (Mexico City) 


























ress of the woman-suffrage amendment, with 
the proposed bonus to soldiers furnishing a 
new theme. The Carranza upset in Mexico 
—only two months before his successor was 
to have been chosen in a constitutional elec- 
tion—affords a picturesque topic, 











MEXICO’S FAVORITE SPORT! 
From the Evening World © (New York) 








Must Be Sone ’Mistake! 
NOTHING, LIKE Thus. was 
SUPPOSED “To fon! 
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AT IT AGAIN! ; 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) STILL HANDICAPPED —From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 

















LIBERTY AND LAW IN KANSAS 


How the Industrial Court Protects the Public, Insures Justice to 
Labor, and Increases Production 


BY GOVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN 


[Governor Allen has become a specialist in the subject of industrial relations only through 
practical necessities. Like Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts and various other public officials, 
the sturdy Governor of Kansas was confronted with a situation that involved the very lives as well 
as the comfort and safety of the people of his State. He took the lead in working out a solution. 
The Kansas Industrial Court has brought upon itself much criticism. Meanwhile it has been func- 
tioning vigorously for a number of months. 

The present article by Governor Allen was written in the middle of May, in order partly to 
explain the nature of the court but chiefly to inform our readers how the court is going about its 
work, and what effects are already visible. While many wiseacres have been saying that the Kansas 
law would never work, it seems actually to be performing very hopefully. We should suggest that 
it has already paid 100 per cent. upon the investment, and could not possibly, therefore, result in 
failure. It is tiding Kansas over the “outlaw” railroad strike, and it makes a bountiful coal supply 
for 1920 and ’21 a dead certainty. 

Governor Allen has long published and edited an excellent daily newspaper at Wichita, and 
has been one of the most courageous leaders and forcible orators of the progressive wing of the 
Republican party. He was elected Governor while doing war service in France, and with no 
effort of any kind on his own part. There are many Republicans in the East as well as in the 
Mississippi Valley and the West who regard Governor Allen as of presidential size; and in any 
case he is a campaigner and a leader who ranks with the very best that the party has produced 
in these times. It may-be remarked that the present article has been written in response to our 
request, and that its form is the result of a series of written interrogatories that were in the 
Governor’s hands as he dictated the instructive observations that follow herewith—TuHe Eprror] 


HE Kansas law creating a Court of In- 
dustrial Relations followed the coal 
strike of last winter. It is not the result of 
an effort to legislate against either employing 
capital or labor. It came out of the public 
realization of the suffering which was 
brought by industrial warfare upon an un- 
protected people who had no part in bring- 
ing on the general coal strike, but who were 
the defenseless victims of it. 

When the coal strike occurred, this section 
of the country was almost entirely without 
fuel. Within two weeks there was suffering. 
The State took over the mines under an order 
of the Supreme Court appointing a receiver- 
ship. Volunteers were called to operate the 
mines for the purpose of saving the public 
from the disaster of the coal famine More 
than 11,000 Kansans volunteered their ser- 
vices within twenty-four hours after the first 
call. 

From this magnificent offering we selected 
a sufficient number of men to man the strip 
mines, taking the personnel very largely from 
those who had been in the army service. In 
ten days these splendid young men, who vol- 
unteered under a sense of patrioti¢ duty, pro- 
duced enough coal to relieve the emergencies 


in two hundred Kansas communities, ‘The 
thermometer was below zero much of the 
time, and the obstacles were almost insuper- 
able, but the men worked from daylight to 
dark and very few of them ever inquired as 
to what the salary for their labor would be. 
They were paid $5.70 per day, which was the 
average wage of the miners, but they worked 
without relation to hours. 


Purposes of the Kansas Law 


While the State operation was still in 
progress, a special session of -the legislature 
was called to enact a law creating an indus- 
trial court for the purpose of placing upon 
the State the responsibility of regulating in- 
dustrial strife. The law—which creates a 
strong, dignified tribunal vested with power, 
authority, and jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine all controversies which may arise 
and which threaten to hinder, delay, or sus- 
pend the operation of essential industries— 
was passed with only seven votes against it 
in the lower house and two votes against it 
in the Senate. The new tribunal is known as 
the Court of Industrial Relations, composed 
of three judges appointed by the Governor 


with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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The terms are for three years each and are 
arranged so that they overlap. This would 
safeguard the court against an entire change 
of personnel under any one Governor. It 
is not a court of arbitration, but a court of 
justice. 

The purpose of the court is— 

(a) To make strikes, lockouts, boycotts, 
and blacklists unnecessary and impossible, by 
giving labor as well as capital an able and 
just tribunal in which to litigate all contro- 
versies, 

(b) To insure to the people of this State, 
at all times, an adequate supply of those 
products which are absolutely necessary to 
sustain the life of civilized peoples. 

(c) To stabilize production of these neces- 
saries, so that we will also, to a great extent, 
stabilize the price to the producer as well as 
the consumer, 

(d) To insure to labor steadier employ- 
ment, at a fairer wage, under better working 
conditions, 

(e) To prevent the colossal economic 
waste which always attends industrial dis- 
turbances. 

The basis of the law is in the inherent 
right of the State to protect itself and its 
members against anything that is prejudicial 
to the common welfare. This principle has 
been recognized for more than twenty cen- 
turies. It was inscribed upon one of the 
Twelve Tables of the Roman Law: Salus 
populi suprema lex. 


Effect of the Law Upon Production 


Last year, for the first three months of the 
period, there were something over forty 
strikes in the various mines of the Kansas dis- 
trict. This year there have been no strikes. 
During a few days while the court was deal- 
ing with the refusal of Alexander Howat and 
some members of his staff to testify in a case 
which was brought by some of his own union 
miners, there was a temporary shut-down of 
the mines; but the actual effect of the law 
upon production shows that in slightly less 
than three months more coal has been pro- 
duced in the Kansas district than during any 
other five and a half months in the history 
of that district, with practically the same 
number of miners. 

One of the strong effects of the law is in 
the power of the court to require the contin- 
uous operation of industries, which are for- 
bidden to shut down for any purpose to effect 
wage controversies or the price of the com- 
modity to the public. In the past years, par- 
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ticularly in the coal-mining district, the mines 
have produced very indifferent results during 
the summer. It is stated that an average of 
one day per week would cover the operation 
of the mines. Under the new law, the opera- 
tors will be obliged to operate with reason- 
able continuity, with the result that we will 
begin next winter with a coal reserve instead 
of a coal famine. This principle, applied to 
all of the essential industries under the super- 
vision of the Kansas court, will have a very 
splendid result in stabilizing the market as 
well as providing the public with the normal 
output of production under favorable con- 
ditions. 


Adjusting Miners’ Grievances 


Soon after the court was created four hun- 
dred miners quit work as a protest against 
the law. The Attorney-General brought be- 
fore him the officers of this group, who, when 
they understood all the provisions of the law, 
ordered their miners back to work. The sus- 
pension lasted only one day. 

On that occasion, a group of miners hav- 
ing some general grievances brought these 
grievances voluntarily into the court. This 
was significant by reason of the fact that the 
method prescribed by -the by-laws of the 
miners’ union obligated these miners to bring 
their grievances through their local and dis- 
trict officers. But instead of going through 
prescribed channels, these miners came volun- 
tarily into the court, asking for the adjudica- 
tion of their grievances, 

Alexander Howat, president of the dis- 
trict, called a meeting of his war council and 
passed a resolution declaring that any miner 
thereafter who should bring his grievance be- 
fore the industrial court would be fined $50. 
If any local union or officer of any union 
appealed to the court for an adjudication of a 
grievance, that officer or union should be 
fined $5000. In spite of this a number of 
unions—including the shot-firers, who affect 
every mine in the district—brought their 
grievances into the court. 

During the hearings of the court, which 
were held at Pittsburgh in the center of the 
mining district, the most sympathetic and co- 
operative testimony was given by the miners. 
A number of very revealing conditions were 
brought out, which formed the basis for sev- 
eral decisions and orders. 

For example, it was discovered that it 
had been the custom in the district for a 
good many years for the operators to charge 
the miners a heavy discount if their wages 
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were paid in advance of the regular pay day, 
which was once every two weeks. Miners 
who.needed the wages they had earned in 
the interim would collect the wages already 
earned, but in advance of pay day, and the 
operators would charge them 10 per cent. 
for the prepayment. No effort had ever 
been made to correct the abuse. ‘The court 
corrected it at once, establishing the order 
that a miner might collect wages due him, 
paying only a minimum fee for the bookkeep- 
ing charge made necessary in the advance 
payment. The operators did not contest the 
order of the industrial court, and the new 
system is now working. 

Another abuse corrected as the result of 
the miners’ testimony was in relation to the 
charge for explosives. Ever since the de- 
cision of the National Commission, the 
operators, who were commanded to sell ex- 
plosives at cost, did not state the price; and 
the miners were obliged to do their work 
under uncertainty as to what would be 
charged for powder and dynamite. Several 
efforts had been made by miners and opera- 
tors to secure a conference on this subject 
with the miners’ officials, but these efforts had 
failed. The court established a fixed price 
for explosives, conditioned upon the cost. 
This decision is of great importance, since 
it involves directly the wages of miners who 
mine their coal at a stated price per ton and 
pay out of this the cost of the explosives 
which they require for their work. 

The testimony of the shot-firers, who 
brought their case to the court in defiance 
of Alexander Howat’s threat to fine them 
$5000, exhibited the fact that for three years 
they had sought in vain for proper considera- 
tion of their grievances. 

Another fact produced by the testimony 
of several miners, who had been upon a 
strike called by the president of the district 
in the mines of the Central Coal and Coke 
Company, was that while they had asked 
repeatedly for a statement of the grievance 
upon which the strike was called, they had 
never been told by their union president why 
they were striking. They had been idle for 
more’ than three months, living upon meager 
strike benefits without any intelligent appre- 
ciation as to why they were idle. They had 
lost in wages over $800,000. The real issue 
upon which the strike was called involved 
less than $2000, and its essence was a per- 
sonal grievance on the part of the president 
of the district against the operators of the 
mine, 
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Settling a Railroad Strike 


Another important decision of the court 
related to the employees of the Joplin and 
Pittsburgh Interurban Railway Company. In 
1914, there was a strike of eighty days’ dura- 
tion, costing the men who were out of em- 
ployment several hundred thousand dollars. 
The road connects two of the most important 
mining districts in the Middle West 
in the zinc and coal fields. The strike 
deprived the residents of this district of 
their most important mode of transporta- 
tion, affecting not only the mining and com- 
mercial interests, but the agricultural in- 
terests. In 1918, while the country was in 
the throes of war, there was a strike of 
thirty-six days, causing not only great loss 
to both the wage-earners and the company, 
but shortage of production and general dis- 
aster. In March of the present year another 
strike was threatened, but the employees of 
the road brought their grievance into the 
Court of Industrial Relations. The case 
was brought on February 24, and in less 
than three weeks a hearing was had and an 
order made which was satisfactory to both 
the employees and the company. 

In this case a singular evidence was given 
of the confidence of both sides in the justice 
of the court. Only a few of the complainants 
appeared in the court, although several hun- 
dred employees were involved. The order 
was made effective, and the adjudication oc- 
curred without the loss of a moment of time. 
Even the witnesses who appeared in court 
lost Jess than a day, and there was continuous 
service on the line during the proceedings. 


Other Typical Cases 

There are in the court to-day three cases 
in which strikes were threatened and would 
doubtless have occurred had it not been for 
the law. One of these is in the shop and 
roundhouse laborers of the railroad craft. A 
general strike had been called, but the na- 
tional executive committee of the craft, by 
an almost unanimous vote, decided that in 
Kansas the action should be determined in 
the Court of Industrial Relations. 

The case of the maintenance-of-way men, 
upon which a national strike is also threat- 
ened, has been brought. into the Kansas court 
for settlement so far as that State is con- 
cerned; and there will be no strike in this 
craft in Kansas. 

There are two interurban railway cases, 
in which strikes were threatened, but both 
grievances have been brought into the Kansas 
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industrial court for adjudication and the 
roads are running without loss of service to 
the public or wages to the carmen. 

An interesting sidelight upon the situa- 
tion occurred in Kansas City some weeks ago, 
when the bakers of Kansas City, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo., met for the purpose of 
ordering a strike. ‘The Kansas bakers re- 
fused to go out because of the law forbidding 
shut-downs in this industry, and the Missouri 
bakers declined to go out alone; so the matter 
was satisfactorily adjudicated without their 
going out in either city. 

The first order of the court, soon after its 
establishment, was in relation to a wage con- 
troversy brought by electrical linemen in the 
Edison Company at Topeka. It was for an 
increase in wages. The testimony clearly re- 
vealed the fact that the operatives of this de- 
partment of public service were paid less than 
the trend of wages for expert service in the 
district. ‘The whole subject of cost of living 
and comparison of wages was gone into. The 
court granted an increase of wages to the 
men that was entirely satisfactory to them 
and the corporation—which not only obeyed 
the order of the court promptly, but made 
the increase of wages retroactive to cover the 
period since the request for an increase was 
made, No time was lost by the employees 
during the adjudication of this controversy, 
and the public received the benefit of contin- 
uous operation of service. 

In the order of the court a hint as to the 
spirit of this tribunal may be had from the 
following quotation: 


The court is very desirous to do nothing in 
this case which will unduly burden the respond- 
ent. However, it must be admitted that wages 
to labor must be considered before dividends to 
the investor, and that business which is unable 
to pay a fair rate of wage to its employees will 
eventually have to liquidate. The Kansas law 
imposes upon the court the obligation, so far as it 
has power to do so, to assure to labor a fair wage 
and to capital a fair return. 


The Kansas court differentiated between a 
living wage and a fair wage, and it declared 
a fair wage to be that which will enable the 
workmen to procure for themselves and their 
families all the necessaries and a reasonable 
share of the comforts of life. 


They are entitled to a wage which will enable 
them by industry and economy not only to supply 
themselves with opportunities for intellectual ad- 
vancement and reasonable recreation, but also to 
enable the parents working together to furnish 
to the children ample opportunities for intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, for education, 


and for an equal opportunity in the race of life. 
A fair wage will also allow the frugal man to 
provide reasonably for sickness and old age. 


These are typical cases which have re- 
ceived adjudication, and in all of them the 
benefits arising from the fact that the court 
not only had power to make an impartial sur- 
vey of the case, but also the power to ren- 
der final decision, was generally recognized 
by the public. 


The “Outlaw” Railroad Strike Fails 


We suffered less in Kansas during the 
“outlaw” railroad strike than elsewhere. A 
few men in Rosedale and Argentine went 
out, and the Attorney-General went to the 
field for the purpose of taking charge of the 
situation, After a few arrests were made, 
practically all of the men returned to work. 
These cases have not been heard as yet by the 
court. In all the other railroad centers of 
the State there were no strikes, the leaders 
being opposed to placing themselves in vio- 
lation of the law. 

The attitude of the court toward the inter- 
urban lines and the lines operating within 
the State has brought a new sense of security 
both to the operators and operatives. They 
realize that the strike is no longer necessary ; 
that all their grievances are justiciable in this 
court. 

In one decision, that of an interurban com- 
pany, both wages and traffic rates were in- 
creased, and all three parties to the triangle 
—operators, employees, and the public—have 
recognized the justice of the decision. 

No grievances have been filed touching the 
packing, milling, or clothing industries. A 
shut-down was threatened some weeks ago 
in the packing district and an investigation 
was started by the court, but the difficulty 
passed away without the necessity of court 
action, 

One of the direct results we have observed 
in the operation of the court is that it re- 
duces the poignancy of the industrial quarrel. 
The mere presence of an impartial court 
seems to-have encouraged both operators and 
operatives to approach eath other in a new 
spirit of conciliation. : 


Protection of the Public 


It is believed that the law is going to prove 
even more effective to wage-earners than to 
employers. Naturally the court is there to 
protect the weak and to guarantee justice. 
For fifteen or twenty years we have gone 
through a reluctant process of regulating 
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employing capital, Many wrongs have been 
corrected through legislation. Indeed, prac- 
tically all of the progress which has been 
made in the regulation of working conditions, 
fair wages, and hours of labor have come as 
the result of laws looking toward justice. 

In Kansas a few years ago the operators 
maintained that the most emphatic of all evils 
was the company store, in which miners made 
purchases with company script. This system 
was wiped out by State legislation. All of 
the safety appliances, working conditions in 
mines, modern bath houses for miners, and 
rescue stations were established by legislation. 
The rescue stations are operated at the State 
expense, Kansas being one of three States in 
the Union to adopt this system. 

The entire progress of legislation has been 
along lines favorable to the workers, and the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, while 
holding this to be a paramount consideration, 
has had to look to the necessity of protecting 
the public as well as capital. 

The difference between the Kansas effort 
and the efforts of compulsory arbitration in 
Australia and other countries is that in laws 
such as Australia created the main feature is 
the protection of arbitration agreements. In 
Kansas the main feature is the protection of 
the public. We are going upon the broad 
principle that society has the same right to 
take jurisdiction over offenses committed in 
the name of industrial warfare that she has 
had, through all the evolution of government, 
to take jurisdiction over other wrongs. 

The quarrels between capital and labor are 
to-day the only ones against which govern- 
ment does not protect the public. We have 
done away with every form of private con- 
flict from dueling to fist fighting, save alone 
the conflict between capital and labor. Eu- 
gene V. Debs, in his testimony in the Phelan 
case, said, “A strike is war, not necessarily 
war of blood and bullets, but a war in the 
sense that it is a conflict between two con- 
tending interests or classes of interests.” 

Kansas, which once sympathized altogether 
with labor, as did the general public, out of a 
realization in that early day that the 
employers were unduly oppressive, now 
realizes that if capital has been selfish and 
ruthless, labor has shown itself to be the 
same; and the general demand is that here- 
after the public shall be considered and pro- 
tected against industrial war, The real pur- 
pose of the Kansas law is to protect men in 
their right to work, rather than to deny them 
the right to quit. 
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Our union labor friends forget that gov- 
ernment has power to protect the good order 
of society and that in the exercise of this 
power it has taken jurisdiction over the most 
sacred relations of life. The relation of the 
husband and wife, of the parent and the 
child, come under the jurisdiction of our 
courts. Government says to the parent that 
the child shall not work during the years 
when it should be in attendance upon the 
schools of education. 

I think the finest definition I have ever 
read as to the purpose of government is that 
of John Adams, who declared that the chief 
aim of government is justice. ‘This is the 
chief aim of all our human relations. There 
is no reason why industrial controversies 
should not be subject to the rule of justice. 
There is only one source upon which we may 
depend for its impartial standard, for its dig- 
nified utterance, for its impartial adminis- 
tration, and that source is government. 

The question of the hour is as to whether 
this government shall be regulated by all the 
people under the safeguard of constitutional 
majority, or whether it shall be regulated by 
the hard-and-fast unionism driven forward 
by radical and un-American labor leaders. If 
moral principles do not exist in American in- 
stitutions for the establishment of govern- 
ment over industrial warfare, then American 
institutions are doomed to failure. 


Similar Laws in Other Communities 


The fundamental difference between the 
Kansas system and that proposed by the 
President’s second Industrial Conference, lies 
in the fact that the Washington conference, 
which provided an elaborate and worthy sys- 
tem of conciliation, still recognizes a con- 
troversy between capital and labor as being 
a private quarrel. There is no protection 
guaranteed to the public. The Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations in its broad inherent 
powers maintains the same possibilities of 
conciliation, welfare, work, and group dis- 
cussion that are provided in the report of the 
second Industrial Conference, but when all 
of these efforts at conciliation have failed the 
Kansas court takes charge of the controversy 
and settles it upon terms which give proper 
recognition to the public, to labor, and to 
capital, and makes its decision final. 

I believe that ten State legislatures and 
two constitutional conventions have already 
considered the Kansas plan. Nebraska wrote 
into her new constitution last winter an 
article making it mandatory upon the next 
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legislature to adopt a Court of Industrial 


Relations, with the intention of placing all 
industrial controversies under the regulation 
of the State. Illinois is now considering— 
with prospect of success, I understand—the 
submission of such an article in her new con- 
stitution. New York, which considered the 
principle of the Kansas court, has made some 
legislation along compulsory arbitration 
which marks an advance. Massachusetts is 
also considering with deep interest industrial 
court legislation. Oklahoma is doing the 
same. The Chamber of Commerce of New 
Orleans tells me that the new Governor of 
Louisiana, Parker, hopes to secure the enact- 
ment of a program similar to ours. 

Considerable is said about the failure of 
the industrial courts of Australia and Canada 
to prevent strikes. In Australia the right to 
strike is not prohibited, and a provision exists 
in some of the Australian courts for an ap- 
peal to the Parliament, and an unfavorable 
vote in either branch of Parliament wipes 
out the decision. Obviously, under some cir- 
cumstances, the tendency would be to reduce 
the effectiveness of the court. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the codes of the Australian 
industrial courts have grown in strength, and 
Australia is still holding fast to the process, 
adding new purpose and new scope to an ef- 
fort which in the beginning was brought 
about by labor unions themselves for the pur- 
pose of giving effectiveness to grievances. 

The Canadian act of 1907, amended in 
1910, provides that where a strike or lock- 
out is threatened in the industries of rail- 
roads, steamships, telegraphs, telephones, and 
mines, and before such a strike or lockout 
can legally take place, the parties must refer 
their differences to a board for settlement. 
In Canada each party to the dispute appoints 
a member to the board of arbitration. ‘This 
plan contains the essential defect of leaving 
the public out of consideration and of placing 
the responsibility of settlement in the hands 
of interested parties. 

Nevertheless, in 1916, out of 182 applica- 
tions for adjudication under the Canadian 
law, every strike was averted except two. 
On the other hand, in the United States, 
where we have no laws for the regulation of 
capital or labor, 321 strikes occurred during 
October, 1916, alone. The Labor Review 
for June, 1919, says that in 1918 there were 
3181 strikes in the United States and 104 
lockouts. In New York alone there were 


662 strikes and 21 lockouts. 
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The most distinguished incident of effec- 
tive remedy under an impartial tribunal was 
in the instance of the anthracite coal strike 
by the committee appointed by President. 
Roosevelt. | Advocates of neither side were 
on this board. All were impartial men. It 
was, in effect, an industrial court. The 
agreements which resulted from that im- 
partial tribunal have worked such effective- 
ness that there has been no general strike 
in the anthracite coal district since that time. 


Outlook for the Future 


Whatever tendencies may be marked at 
this hour touching the migration of labor 
indicate that Kansas is to receive the friendly 
consideration of conservative union men. Va- 
rious threats have been made by Alexander 
Howat that union labor would leave the 
State. It is possible that the more radical 
type of union leadership will go to fields 
where they still have the privilege to menace 
government; but in Kansas the conser- 
vative type, a large percentage of whom own 
their own homes, welcomes the advent of 
government into the situation, and I believe 
we will build in Kansas the Mecca of a new 
type of industrial activity. 

In the other unionized trades the criticism 
of the Kansas law is confined very largely to 
the leaders, who realize that the success of 
the law reduces the need of the radical type 
of leadership and makes of the union a more 
benevolent type of organization, standing for 
the benefit of its members, the protection of 
its contracts, and the progressive study of 
the welfare of the crafts. One of the most 
interesting experiments now being carried on 
under the industrial court is the welfare can- 
vass which is now being made in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Not only the miners them- 
selves, but also their wives, are taking a 
keen interest in the effort of the court to 
establish better housing, working, and living 
conditions in all cases where material im- 
provement is necessary. 

In conclusion, I am glad to say that there 
is a growing tendency to believe in the in- 
dustrial court; and this confidence will grow 
with the growth of understanding of the 
decisive benefits it bestows upon labor. 
Capital, which did not welcome the court, 
is not fighting it openly and is, I believe, 
somewhat impressed with the fact that .im- 
partial justice will not be as expensive as 
industrial warfare has been, because through 
the operation of the court we save economic 
waste. 





SENATOR JOHNSON’S CAMPAIGN 


BY ALEXANDER C. JOY 


ATE in January last, when potential 
Presidents bobbed daily out of ‘favorite 
son” obscurity to make a momentary ripple 
upon the sluggish political waters, Angus 
McSween, newspaper man and friend of 
statesmen and diplomats through twenty-five 
years of close-up association at Washington, 
moved unostentatiously into New York and 
announced himself as the Eastern manager 
of Senator Hiram W. Johnson’s campaign 
for the Republican nomination for President. 
Naturally, the newspapers made due and 
disinterested mention of his coming and his 
mission. They did not, however, get ex- 
cited. McSween’s associates of the frater- 
nity of the press merely saw to it that he 
was not completely ignored, but they were 
not personally to be shaken out of their con- 
viction that he had identified himself with a 
hopeless cause, and that the Johnson candi- 
dacy would get little hearing outside the 
modest offices of McSween and his few asso- 
clates. 

“Why not?” McSween would ask. 

Answers came in a flood. “He is from too 
far West.” 

“Yet,” countered McSween, “can’t the 
West produce an American?” 

“The other fellows have the start on you. 
They can beat you with their organization 
and their money.” 

“Yes, they appear to have everything ex- 
cept the votes. If we can get the votes, they 
are welcome to everything else.” 

“The Old Guard will fight you to a finish. 
You know the ‘standpatters’ hate Johnson.” 

“To an extent that is perhaps true,” Mc- 
Sween usually concluded his part of the ar- 
gument, “but remember that the party comes 
first in the regard of these very ‘standpatters.’ 
Two national Republican elections have been 
lost. We are going to try to prove that Sen- 
ator Johnson is the man who can lead the 
party to a victory this fall. I know that 
everything possible will be done to hurt his 
candidacy. You will hear the yell of ‘radi- 
cal’ go up all over the country the instant any 
attention is paid to him. We are going to 
show that his radicalism is only plain pro- 
gressiveness, grounded in his belief in the 
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fundamentals of the Constitution and his con- 
cept of government as standing more for the 
human side of life than the material side. 
“Thinking men know that the spirit of un- 
rest in our land to-day is one of the most se- 
rious problems yet encountered in our na- 
tional existence, It is perhaps to a large ex- 
tent the aftermath of the war. War-time 
laws, war-time restrictions, war-time living 
standards, all have contributed to it. If this 
spirit of unrest is permitted to continue there 
will be turmoil in our land two years or, at 
most, four years hence such as to-day we can 
scarcely picture. It is necessary, if we are 
to have tranquillity in our national life and 
uninterrupted development of our limitless 
resources, that this spirit of unrest should be 
dissipated. This can be done, not by force, 
not by a “man on horseback,” not by riding 
roughshod over every suggestion for the 
amelioration of conditions, but by electing to 
the presidency a constructive statesman in 
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whom the people have confidence, on whom 
they are willing to rely for the safety of the 
Nation. 

“You will find in this primary campaign 
that the people want Johnson. He is the 
one man who can satisfy those who are chaf- 
ing under the rule at Washington. He will 
be the outstanding candidate of the primaries 
who has a distinct personal following and 
for whose election there is a genuine demand. 

“In Senator Johnson’s record, from the 
time he was elected Governor of California 
down to the present, there has been only the 
radicalism of the real Progressive; only an 
effort to write humanitarianism into law. He 
has sought to bring labor and capital to- 
gether, and he has succeeded. He has been a 
sound, safe man who has simply insisted that 
labor and capital shall be entirely respectful 
of each others rights and of the rights of 
those who stand between them. He has in- 
sisted always on law and order with justice. 

“He has proven himself a fighter, but a 
fair, open fighter, And he is the type of 
man who, insisting only that business shall 
be honest, is willing to fight to protect honest 
business. Honest business, therefore, has 
nothing to fear from Johnson. He can 
bring together all the elements now at dis- 
cord in the Republican party, and he is the 
type of statesman who can guarantee this 
tranquillity which we must have if America 
is to continue on her glorious way. 

“T am merely telling you this as my pre- 
diction. Watch this little campaign of ours 
grow.” 

This article is not concerned with Angus 
McSween, but with Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson. The statement of Manager Mc- 
Sween is quoted to show the type of argu- 
ment that has been presented throughout the 
country, and that has unquestionably had 
much to do with bringing the Johnson can- 
didacy into its present prominence. 

In those days of late January and through- 
out February—as the writer, associated with 
Mr. McSween from the very beginning, can 
testify—it seemed as though the New York 
newspaper men in their original scofing were 
right. Apparently there was a great re- 
luctance on the part of the press even to men- 
tion the name of the California Senator as 
one of the serious candidates, Apparently 
there was an even greater reluctance on the 
part of anybody to contribute to the financ- 
ing of the campaign. McSween seemed to be 
conducting practically a one-man organiza- 
tion, yet gradually the name of Johnson be- 
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gan to loom larger and larger in the discus- 
sion of possibilities. Gradually the number 
of those who believed in him, who stood with 
him in his oppositon to the League of Na- 
tons, who regarded him as a real leader, in- 
creased until the wearers of the “I’m for 
Hiram” button were+ to be encountered 
everywhere. To-day the very men who dis- 
couraged McSween in January are compli- 
menting him upon his political sagacity. Po- 
litical sagacity, as one of them has defined 
it, being the ability to differentiate between 
a band-wagon and a hearse. 


Supreme as a Campaigner 


As a candidate for the nomination, Sen- 
ator Johnson has been forced to take his 
fight chiefly into the States where the direct 
primary prevails. He is a great lone-hand 
campaigner. He makes his appeal directly 
to the voters themselves. Some of his critics, 
particularly those members of the Old Guard 
who object to the direct primary system, have: 
declared that it is unseemly for a man to go 
about the country proclaiming himself a can- 
didate for the highest office in the gift of the 
people, and appealing to the people for their 
support. Senator Johnson has said, in an- 
swer to this, that he is not ashamed of his 
ambition to be President, and is perfectly 
willing to tell every citizen of his country 
that this is his ambition. Every schoolboy in 
our land, the Senator points out, is taught 
that this is the land of equal opportunity and 
that it is his birthright to aspire to the presi- 
dency. He has declared that he is proud of 
the opportunity to go before the people, tell- 
ing them of his ambition and of the princi- 
ples he represents and would continue to rep- 
represent if elevated to the exalted position 
which he seeks. 

No other candidate has shown himself such 
a great campaigner. Senator Johnson is not 
a polished orator. He has few of the man- 
nerisms or stage tricks of the stump speaker. 
He possesses a clear voice and, above all else, 
an earnestness and seriousness that carry con- 
viction. His gestures are not Delsartian; in 
fact, they have been described by students of 
oratory as negative gestures. They consist 
merely of a doubling up of the fist and a 
short-arm pounding of the air, first with one 
hand and then with the other. His one other 
gesture is a waving of the hand, palm out- 
ward, to silence applause, which he appar- 
ently always wishes to still so that the con- 
tinuity of his thought and the full effect of 
the point he is trying to make shall not be 
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lost. Senator Johnson’s oratory really prof- 
its by its very faults. He can grip an audi- 
ence for two hours, holding attention as few 
men in public life can hold it. The tremen- 
*dous demonstrations of enthusiasm that have 
followed his speeches in towns and cities all 
over the country have not been equalled since 
the days when Colonel Roosevelt was the 
great public idol. 


Opposes the League of Nations 


Senator Johnson’s campaign has_ been 
based upon the issue of the League of Na- 
tions. He has been one of the Senate “irre- 
concilables.”” From the very first, when the 
famous document was laid before the Senate, 
he has been one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion; and he has frequently said that, while 
he seldom agrees with the present occupant 
of the White House, he does agree with him 
upon one thing—that the League of Nations 
shall go to the people of the country for their 
ultimate decision. 

Effort has been made to make it appear 
that Senator Johnson is opposed to a League 
of Nations of any character whatever. Yet 
he has repeatedly declared this not to be the 
case. He is opposed to the particular League 
of Nations proposed by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, and he is opposed to it because he 
believes it is calculated to bring about con- 
ditions exactly the reverse of those for which 
it was intended. Instead of promoting peace 
and preventing war, it will, he believes, 
bring about innumerable wars and definitely 
commit America to participation in them 
through all time to come. He has declared 
himself in favor a league or a tribunal at 
which representatives of all the nations could 
assemble for the settling of disputes and the 

‘arbitration of difficulties under codified in- 
ternational laws. He would, however, oppose 
any league which did not give to America 
absolute independence of action, or which 
threatened in any way to entangle America in 
the quarrels of Europe and Asia. 


A Safe and Sane Governor 


It is as the evangelist of Americanism, as 
opposed to the internationalism of the League 
of Nations, that the people of the East know 
Senator Johnson most intimately. But his 
own land of the West knows him as a great 
executive. It is this knowledge of his ex- 
ecutive ability that gives Californians firmest 
faith in his qualifications for the presidency. 

Johnson was responsible for great reforms 
in California, Yet these very reforms proved 
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that he is, above all things else, a sound, safe, 
and conservative business man, As Governor 
of California he insisted that the employer 
and the employee are equally representative 
of business and should be accorded equal con- 
sideration as such. He had enacted a work- 
men’s compensation law which is so well 
constructed that it has proven absolutely 
lawyer-proof. ‘To-day there is not an em- 
ployer nor an employee in California who 
does not regard Johnson’s workmen’s com- 
pensation law as the finest piece of construc- 
tive legislation ever enacted into the statutes 
of the State. 

Business men of a certain class protested 
vigorously against the adoption of a “blue 
sky” law in California. Honest business 
men, however, were naturally for the enact- 
ment of the law. It has given stability to se- 
curities such as they never had before. In- 
vestors in the stocks of California corpora- 
tions know that they are not being inveigled 
into any wildcat scheme. Fly-by-night pro- 
moters have been forced to go to more ver- 
dant fields of activity, while legitimate cor- 
porations find it far easier to dispose of their 
stocks than in days of hit or miss operation. 

Johnson reformed the banking laws of his 
State. He did this after obtaining expert 
advice from some of the biggest bankers of 
the Pacific Coast, and it is now the boast of 
every California banker that his State has 
the finest, safest, and soundest banking laws 
in the Union. 

Herbert Fleishhackez, president of the 
Anglo-London and Paris National Bank, of 
San Francisco, the largest individual bank- 
ing institution west of the Rocky Mountains, 
was asked by a Wall Street banker a few 
months ago whom he favored for the presi- 
dency. “Johnson,” answered Fleishhacker. 

“What!” demanded the New Yorker in 
amazement. ‘Johnson, after what he did in 
California!” 

“Because of what -he did in California,” 
returned Fleishhacker. ‘I opposed Johnson 
when he first started his reform laws, but he 
had vision when I was shortsighted. These 
very reform laws have given a stability to 
business in California which it never had in 
the old days.” 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank, of New York, and of 
the Bank of Italy, operating twenty-four 
banks in the richest sections of the Pacific 
Coast, is another man who has preached to 
New York acquaintances that Senator, John- 
son was a real business Governor. 
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Hand in hand with such big business men 
as Fleishhacker and Giannini, during the re- 
cent primary campaign in California worked 
P. H. McCarthy, president of the Building 
Trades Council; Michael Casey, president of 
the Teamsters’ Union; and John J. Nolan, 
labor leader and member of Congress. 

Johnson has the confidence of all classes 
in that part of the country which knows him 
best. 


Never a Dangerous Radical 


The charge of radicalism has been made 
against Johnson far and wide during the 
campaign, Yet many men who pride them- 
selves on their conservatism have been won 
to Johnson. They have investigated his rec- 
ord and have discovered that reform legisla- 
tion which he initiated, and which was at 
first regarded as radical, proved to be sound 
im every way in its operation, and, therefore, 
was to be regarded as essential and conserva- 
tive. They have also listened to his campaign 
speeches, and have found in them only that 
sort of radicalism which insists upon the con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech and 
freedom of assembly. They have been reached 
by the arguments that no man who believes 
in upholding the Constitution can be re- 
garded as intensely radical. It would be dif- 
ficult in this country to-day to convince any- 
body that the fathers of the Constitution 
created a radical document. 

Opponents of Johnson have laid empha- 
sis upon his having at one time been appar- 
ently in favor of government ownership of 
the railroads. Senator Johnson’s attitude 
toward government ownership has perhaps 
undergone a change. At least, if he really be- 
lieves in the theory he does not believe that 
government ownership is at present possible. 
He has publicly declared that the manner in 
which the railroads were operated under 
government control during the war period 
has postponed the possibility of government 
ownership for at least two generations, if not 
for all time. It will be necessary, in his 
opinion, for an economic development of the 
theory of government ownership to a satisfac- 
tory point of practicability. 


Entirely aside from his popularity with 
the public, it has been demonstrated during 
the present campaign that Senator Johnson 
is extremely popular with those who know 


him personally, He has many friendly dis-° 


putes with many persons; but, a good fighter 
himself, he holds another good fighter in high 
esteem. Few members of the Senate are as 
well liked by the members of the press gal- 
lery. This is due perhaps to the fact that 
Senator Johnson is not so overcome with the 
dignity of his position as to cease to be a com- 
mon, ordinary citizen. He is approachable 
at all times, always has a ready smile, and is 
never too obsessed with the great governmen- 
tal problems of the day to chat about base- 
ball and the “movies.” 

During the war he had a record of 100 
per cent. Americanism. He supported every 
war measure on the theory that the stress of 
the situation demanded the enactment of the 
laws. When the first information came from 
Europe that a document was being evolved 
which would forever put an end to wars, 
Senator Johnson was as enthusiastic concern- 
ing it as any other man in America. Like all 
Americans, he responded promptly to the 
abstraction of promoting peace and prevent- 
ing war. It was not until the League of 
Nations covenant was in his hands and had 
been carefully studied that he came out in 
opposition to it. For a time he was sup- 
ported in his opposition only by Senators 
Borah and Reed, and they were three of the 
most unpopular men in the Senate. The na- 
tion was still responding to the abstraction 
and giving little heed to the concrete terms 
of the contract, 

Johnson took the fight against the league 
to the people last year, when he followed 
President Wilson in his tour of the country, 
and told why he was against the league. He 
is still making the same fight, but there is 
apparently a tremendous difference in the at- 
titude of the public from that of a year 
ago. The League of Nations is apparently 
to be a big issue of the campaign. There will 
be no doubt in the mind of any American cit- 
izen as to where Senator Johnson stands on 
the issue. 














DIVIDING TURKISH LANDS 


New Entente Decisions, Especially Concerning 


the Near East 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. SAN REMO AND AFTER 


HEN I closed my article for last 

month, the representatives of the vari- 
ous Allied powers were just beginning to 
gather at San Remo, on the Italian Riviera. 
As I pointed out at the time, this conference 
promised to be one of the most important 
since that gathering at Versailles which fixed 
the terms of the armistice. To be sure, it 
was not the German but the Allied situation 
that was bound to be uppermost in the minds 
of all present. There was, in fact, a ques- 
tion whether the alliance itself would emerge 
from the conference shattered or restored. 

In Lloyd George’s phrase, everyone left 
San Remo happy. Discounting such optimism 
as one would expect in a public statement, 
the fact is no less clear that for the moment 
at least the immediate perils were exorcised. 
French, British, and Italian statesmen after 
long debates—not all of them immediately 
satisfactory or conciliatory—arrived at a 
common basis for action, arrived at a com- 
mon agreement that the alliance itself was 
of too much value to the nations interested 
to be suffered to fall apart. San Remo was 
in this sense a renewal of an alliance. 

So much is clear gain for the world; and 
yet it must be evident that even the agree- 
ments of San Remo cannot permanently 
stand if, in some fashion or other, the na- 
tions which fought each other do not resume 
relations, economic even more than political. 
And this explains the decision at San Remo 
to invite German delegates to meet their 
former enemies at another conference at Spa, 
to discuss the fixing of the size of the Ger- 
man reparations, to settle upon many ques- 
tions remaining unsettled or newly arisen. 

At San Remo the British accepted the 
clear, uncompromising and unmistakable 
assurance of the French Government that 
France had no intention whatever of employ- 
ing the treaty of peace as a vehicle to further 
French imperialistic ambitions. For his 
country, M. Millerand definitively renounced 


aspirations for the annexation of German 
territory adjacent to the French frontier. 

I do not think anyone familiar with the 
real sentiment of France at the present time 
believes that any thoughtful Frenchman, or 
any considerable and influential number of 
Frenchmen, would desire to annex German 
territory. But the belief that such a senti- 
ment existed had developed in Great Britain. 
The charge had been made; it had been re- 
echoed by the President of the United States ; 
and to a continuance of the partnership be- 
tween England and France some clear and 
definite statement was necessary. This M. 
Millerand gave, gave without qualification, 
gave in such fashion as profoundly to impress 
Lloyd George, who transmitted his impres- 
sion to the British public. 

By contrast, it was equally necessary that 
the French public should have an assurance 
from the British that there was no purpose 
behind the various discussions of the terms 
of the treaty of Versailles so to reduce—so 
to ‘‘water’—those terms that Germany 
would escape payments she could make and 
France would lose reparations she ought to 
have, while Great Britain would acquire 
trade profits which she was anxious to obtain. 

While the war was going on a common 
peril suppressed the questionings and doubt- 
ings of most people. It is true that in France 
German propaganda continued to allege that 
the British base at Calais was being trans- 
formed into a position from which the Brit- 
ish would not retire at the end of the war. 
Nor were the Germans less assiduous in 
creating the impression in England that 
French desire for revenge and for German 
territory was the sole circumstance which 
necessitated a continuance of the slaughter. 

During the war there were more English- 
men who cared about winning the war, and 
more Frenchmen who cared about winning 
the war, than there were representatives of 
either nation who were willing even to listen 
to these aspersions upon the purposes of an 
ally. But peace or approximate peace has 
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brought with it a lessening of the extraordi- 
nary pressure so essential to an alliance. 
Frenchmen and Englishmen to-day are not 
dying together in the presence of a common 
enemy. Confidence born of that codperation 
can only live while it continues. Nothing is 
more human—however  regrettable—than 
the fact that, with the enemy beaten, allies 
tend to resume their own lives, to follow 
wi? vurposes, to drift apart. Nothing 

.¢ natural than that there should ap- 
pear in each country a faction opposed to 
the alliance itself. 

The great thing about San Remo is that 
the alliance between the three western Euro- 
pean nations survived the test. There will 
be other tests, there will be other crises; but 
the very peril which menaced the alliance 
has served to give it a new value in the minds 
of many people. Frenchmen and English- 
men alike, on the whole, are probably going 
to be more patient and less impulsive’as a 
consequence of an incident or a series of inci- 
dents which for the time being have called 
into question the future of the only associa- 
tion of nations so far established which 
stands between the world and complete chaos. 


aE 


So far as the conference at San Remo 
accomplished anything outside of a readjust- 
ment of relations between allies, this achieve- 
ment was in the Near East. Once more, as 
so often in the last two generations, the great 
powers of Europe sat down around the table 
for the purpose of liquidating the assets of 
the Turk; and once more the net result was 
rather an increased number of amputations 
than any final settlement. 

To Greece was assigned what remains of 
Turkish territory between the base of the 
Constantinople peninsula and the Bulgarian 
frontier, together with a considerable area 
about Smyrna. Constantinople itself was 
reserved, with British occupation continuing, 
against that day not yet discernible when 
Europe can make up its mind to confide the 
city to a great power or to Greece. 

In giving the Greeks Thrace and Smyrna, 
the San Remo conference did not go outside 
the bounds of justice and of right. The 
majority of the population of Thrace, or at 
least the largest single ethnic element in that 
territory, is Hellenic and has been for two 
thousand years and more. Smyrna itself is 
a Greek city surrounded by lands which 
were Hellenic in the morning of history 
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when the first Persian invasions opened the 
glorious history of classical Greece. 

With these two accessions, Greece is made 
a considerable power. With northern Epirus 
and the islands of the Egean, which should 
be and probably will be assigned to her, 
Greece will emerge from the world war with 
an area at least half as great as that of Italy, 
and with a population of seven or eight mil- 
lions. Moreover, before her will lie the 
prospect of a later reoccupation of Constan- 
tinople. It is by no means beyond the bounds 
of possibility that another generation will 
see Greece restoring the Byzantine empire. 
At all events, the progress that has been 
made in less than a quarter of a century since 
Venizelos came from Crete to Athens marks 
the greatest gain of the Greek race in many, 
many centuries; and it gives to them the 
opportunity to become in the future the great 
commercial people of the Near East. 

In the general division of spheres of influ- 
ence, Italy at San Remo obtained what 
amounted to a recognition of her claim to 
predominance on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor. From the mainland facing the 
island of Rhodes to the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, not even an Italian pretended that 
Italy had here claims founded upon race or 
upon peculiar strategic, political, or commer- 
cial interest. No! The fact remains that 
this assignment represents an old-fashioned 
division comparable entirely with similar 
divisions which the last generation saw traced 
upon the map of Africa all the way from 
the Senegal to the Congo. 

In this region Italy will now doubtless 
seek to construct a colonial edifice. For the 
moment, she has compromised her differences 
with the Greeks; but with the Turks there 
is no compromise. Therefore one must look 
for a long, slow process of pacification and 
penetration—if, indeed, Italy, after the bur- 
dens of the present war, finds herself capable 
of a new sacrifice and a new effort. 

Beyond the Gulf of Alexandretta south- 
ward to Palestine, the conference of San 
Remo recognized the French claims. France 
is to have in some fashion, either by mandate 
or otherwise, domination over the Syrian 
shore, with permission—more or less hazy— 
to expand inland toward Damascus, toward 
Aleppo, toward the Euphrates. 

French claims to Syria, sentimentally and 
historically, rest upon far firmer foundation 
than Italian claims to the Adalian coast. 
French commercial interests in Beirut are of 
long standing. ‘There has been a Christian 
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population in Lebanon protected by France 
for many centuries. 

And yet one cannot say, fairly, that the 
French position in Syria represents any large 
gain for France or any permanent contribu- 
tion to world peace. For the French, like 
the British in the area which I am going to 
describe in a moment, find themselves already 
embroiled with an Arabic population possess- 
ing a great tradition of fanatical religious 
faith and a new determination to be free. 

As for the British, they obtain the valleys 
of the Euphrates and of the Tigris. Busra, 
Bagdad, Mosul are henceforth, under some 
faction or other, to be swept into the British 
Empire. Mesopotamia, Palestine, Arabia— 
these become the frontier states about India. 
To all her tremendous burdens of world 
administration, Britain has now added that 
which is represented by substantial supremacy 
in all of western Asia. France and Italy are 
permitted to cling to tiny strips of shore, but 
Britain has added a new empire. She has 
taken over western Asia, she has taken all 
that lies between Cairo and Calcutta and 
between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian 
Sea, and she has in addition occupied Con- 
stantinople. 

No change of equal magnitude has taken 
place in the Near East since the emergence 
of the Osmanli Turk himself. The lines, 
the conditions, the circumstances of this far- 
reaching change remain vague; but the essen- 
tial fact is unmistakable. Protector of Pal- 
estine, mandatory for Mesopotamia, possessor 
of Egypt and of India, established in Persia 
by virture of recent treaties—the British 
have entered into a new phase in their colo- 
nial history, in their imperial history. And 
San Remo may prove in this respect one of 
the landmarks in modern history. 


III. 


There remained two important blocks of 
territory to be considered: Armenia and Ana- 
tolia. For the Armenians, their fatherland 
means a country extending from the Black 
Sea at Trebizond to the Mediterranean at 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, and from Sivas in 
Anatolia to Kars in what was Russian terri- 
tory until the revolution. 

But in this vast area the Armenians are 
not only a minority, but in many parts a 
hopeless minority. As a consequence, to 
recognize their claims would be idle—unless 
the nations thus recognizing them were pre- 
pared to furnish the men and the money to 
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establish Armenian rule in this vast area. 
It is true that the reduction of Armenian 
numbers is largely due to the persistent policy 
of massacre. To deny the Armenians what 
they claim is to establish the success of the 
policy of murder pursued by the Turks. 

And yet what European nation is prepared 
to send thousands of troops to maintain 
Armenian supremacy over enormous regions 
in which the Armenian population has been 
annihilated or reduced to an almost hopeless 
minority? Certainly such a task lies outside 
the power of those nations now struggling 
to recover their equilibrium shaken by the 
world war. No reward in money or in com- 
merce could conceivably make such a venture 
profitable; for if portions of the Armenian ~ 
territory are rich in minerals, there is no 
wealth adequate to justify investment in 
Greater Armenia as a speculation by any 
European power to-day. 

In this situation the conference at San 
Remo turned to the United States. It was 
recognized that some sort of “Armenia” must 
be created; but so far as Europe was con- 
cerned there was a conviction that this new 
state should be restricted to an area in which 
the Armenians constituted an important ele- 
ment in the population and were capable of 
supplying a considerable measure of the hu- 
man resources necessary to the task. 

But there was always the United States. 
President Wilson and Colonel House had 
said at Paris, over and over again, that 
America would take the Armenian mandate. 
America was rich and strong. It was neither 
beyond American capacity nor the concep- 
tions of the American representatives at Paris 
of American willingness to erect an Arme- 
nian state from Alexandretta to Trebizond. 
Therefore San Remo proposes to the United 
States that it might draw the boundaries of 
any Armenia which it is willing to protect. 
Provided it would assume the responsibility, 
provided it would find the army and the 
money, it might draw its own frontiers. 

No response from America has come to 
this proposal, nor do I think any will come. 
So far as one can judge, America is unwill- 
ing to accept the burdens of an Armenian 
mandate—burdens which involve ultimate 
friction with French, Italian, British and 
Russian aspirations, which insure permanent 
hostilities with the Turks and the Kurds, 
which carry with them endless complications 
not alone in western Asia but in Europe. 

As a consequence, it seems to me likely 
that a small Armenian state will presently 
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be constituted, occupying the central high- 
lands about Lake Van and the headwaters 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, including 
the Armenian districts of Russia. Even such 
a state will need endless help from the West- 
ern world to survive the perils which beset 
it on all sides. But although American 
reluctance to embark in foreign ventures has 
touched its maximum, I cannot believe that 
there is not enough sympathy and generosity 
in America to contribute something to the 
creation of a country which can, given even 
the smallest chance, become self-supporting 
within restricted limits and contribute much 
to the ultimate restoration of order in west- 
ern Asia. 


IV. THE TURKISH UNSETTLE- 
MENT 


Then there is the Turk. He still occupies 
Thrace. The Sultan in Constantinople is 
a British prisoner, but Kemil Pasha in Ana- 
tolia, Jaffa Pasha in Adrianople, hold the 
field with armies and cannot be removed by 
any writ issued at San Remo. To conquer 
Thrace is a simple task, not beyond the 
capacity of Greece alone. But it is different 
with Anatolia. The country itself is nearly 
as large as France; and the Greeks, the Ital- 
ians, the French, are only occupying the 
outer rim along the seacoast. Seven or eight 
million Turks, good soldiers, capable of long 
resistance, still possessing arms, occupy fully 
half of this country. 

It is no solution, then, that San Remo has 
arrived at so far as the Turk is concerned. 
The Allies have agreed among themselves 
with respect of the Turk, just as they have 
once more agreed among themselves with 
respect of the German. But so far all their 
agreements with one another have produced 
little effect upon the German, because they 
have been backed by no effective action. Nor 
is it possible to see how the Turkish decisions 
can be translated into fact unless the Euro- 
pean nations are prepared to put into the 
field considerable armies capable of making 
sustained campaigns. For the moment Europe 
is camping on the shore of Asia Minor. 
Greek, Italian, French and British battalions 
and divisions are holding land within sight 
and within range of their ships. But out of 
range lies that whole vast Asia Minor, 
clearly in Turkish hands yet, awaiting Allied 
resolution, awaiting conquest. 

Nor is the situation in the Arab world 
totally different from that in the Anatolian. 
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The Arab, like the Turk, has refused to 
accept the decisions of Europe. He has 
yielded to those armies of occupation which 
he could not conquer or defeat. He has 
conducted, and he continues to conduct, 
guerrilla warfare; and the common religion 
and the common fanaticism complicate that 
question which still lies unsettled from the 
Golden Horn to the Persian Gulf and from 
Bokhara to Suez. 

To have ~accepted the Turk, to have 
assigned to one great power the administer- 
ing of the old Turkish Empire in the name 
of the Sultan, to have preserved the sem- 
blance of political independence and the fact 
of religious freedom—as the French have 
done in Tunis and in Morocco, as the Brit- 
ish have done over and over again in their 
far-flung empire—would have been a wiser 
course had it been possible. But mutual 
rivalries and jealousies make this impossible. 
Absolute partition of all the territories, fol- 
lowed by effective occupation, was the alter- 
native. But from this, too, the European 
powers have shrunk. Instead they have par- 
celed out the choicer bits of what is still, 
after all, a living entity. They have sought 
to temporize. ‘They have begun, as every 
nation has begun in the past in a colonial 
venture, by an occupation of a strip of coast 
and an assertion of a purpose to recognize 
the independence of the interior. 

Under exactly the same circumstances 
France came to Algeria ninety years ago. 
The occupation was to be strictly limited to 
three cities on the coast. But there was no 
possible limitation. The frontiers of Algiers, 
fixed forever at the Mitidija Plain, have 
extended to the Niger and the Congo. 

So it must be in the Near East unless the 
task is abandoned. Italy will have to con- 
quer the Turks in codperation with Greece. 
The French and the British will have to 
reduce the Arabs. A long series of wars, of 


-international complications, of international 


rivalries—these seem inevitably to flow even 
from the temporary arrangements, the provi- 
sional agreements, made at San Remo affect- 
ing the Near East. 

Europe would have been glad to assign 
the task to the United States. I do not 
think there has ever been a time when all 
of Anatolia and Armenia, at the very least, 
would not have been gladly turned over to 
the United States, provided we had been 
willing. Conceivably such a mandatory 
might have led to a successful solution. But 
the United States refusing, the European 
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powers have assigned an arm here and a leg 
there. What has happened has not been a 
division so much as a vivisection. And the 
Near East remains exactly as grave and 
menacing a problem to-day as it was before 
the Congress of Berlin. Actually such prog- 
ress as we have made in the Near East will 
be comprehended by the new colors which 
will appear on the latest maps denoting 
“spheres of influence.” 


V. THE GERMANS AT SPA 


As for the conference at Spa, there is just 
this to be said about it. Actual peace and 
order in the world will only be restored when 
both Germany and Russia are brought 
within the world system again. Success or 
failure in bringing Germany back will de- 
pend solely upon the spirit in which Ger- 
many comes to a world conference. San 
Remo was in a real sense a dress rehearsal 
among the Allies. There agreement was 
reached that the treaty should be applied, 
not abandoned, but that the application 
should be in the spirit of reason and for the 
purpose of restoration and not of destruction. 
It is an enormously important thing for Ger- 
many to know how much she must pay. It 
is not less important for France and for Bel- 
gium to know that something approximating 
reparation will be paid to them. It has 
always been true that to ask the impossible 
was to insure receiving nothing. We are a 
long way from Paris, where reparation was 
discussed in the light of the political contro- 
versies of recent campaigns, or in the mood 
of those before whom the horrors of German 
devastation and destruction still burned 
fiercely. ‘Those who have suffered most are 
by no means the least willing to see the 
whole business of reparation settled, reduced 
to facts and to figures. 

But the difficulty remains that there is no 
government in Germany strong enough to 
dare to carry out even the most modest pro- 
gram of reparation which is conceivable. 
Germany remains to-day defiant or evasive, 
relying upon past differences between her 
enemies as promising future salvation for 
her, seeking now to terrify by threats of 
Bolshevism and now to persuade by propa- 
ganda directed at generosity and sympathy. 
Such a policy represented at Spa will accen- 
tuate rather than reduce the gap which sep- 
arates Germany from her recent enemies. 
The beginning of a solution of all the ques- 
tions, political, territorial, and financial— 
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has always been a revelation on the part of 
Germany of a willingness to do something. 
The recent revolution in Germany has been 
tollowed by no evidence of a change in 
German spirit. German reconstruction waits 
upon Allied assistance, and Allied assistance 
waits upon German recognition of the duties 
laid upon her by her conduct of the war. 

We have passed beyond the time when 
the world expects of Germany a confession 
of guilt, a surrender of war criminals, an 
open renunciation of old policies. Appar- 
ently no such transformation is conceivable 
in Germany. But we have not reached, nor 
are we likely to reach, a time when the Euro- 
pean nations who took up arms against Ger- 
many will consent that Germany shall escape 
scot free, shall escape with less burdens than 
the nations which she devastated. Even 
more important than San Remo, even more 
important than any international gathering 
since the armistice which terminated the 
fighting, will be this first gathering at Spa— 
because there will be disclosed at least some 
authentic hint of what. Germany means to 
do, of whether Germany means to do any- 
thing. A policy of moderation, a course of 
intelligent reasonableness, will prevail in the 
matter of Germany henceforth provided only 
Germany does not continue to arm her sever- 
est opponents and disarm all those most 
anxious to aid in her rehabilitation as a cir- 
cumstance in the restoration of order. 

Spa is the first real test. At San Remo 
the Allied ranks were reordered. There was 
an agreement upon an irreducible minimum 
which must be demanded of Germany. There 
was a substantial vindication of the French 
contention that payment in part must precede 
any modification in the treaty of Versailles. 
There was an equal vindication of the British 
contention that in the insurance of payment 
there should be no multiplication of causes 
for future war. 

If the Germans come to Spa prepared to 
face facts, it will not be difficult to see the 
gradual translation of the treaty of Versailles 
into a document which, while protecting the 
just claims of Germany’s creditors, assures 
to Germany a future prosperous and secure. 
But if the Germans come to Spa determined 
to fight all payments, deny all obligations, 
avoid all duties, it is equally easy to perceive 
how rapid will be the reaction in England 
as well as in France, and how much more 
difficult it will be for moderate men to domi- 
nate international councils and dictate rea- 
sonable policies in the treatment of Germany. 

















MEXICO AGAIN 


BY EDWARD 


T is very sickening history which repeats 
itself in Mexico. One despot after an- 
other poses as a “‘nresident,” basing all his 
power on military force maintained through 
a division of the loot, and making not the 
slightest effort at good government or 
national advance. Cheap and tragic down- 
falls succeed cheap and tragic downfalls, 
owing not to the rise in opposition of some 
true and informed patriot, but to the chance 
gain of a following by some other irrespon- 
sible with a modicum of executive ability—a 
following which grows gradually (and 
always through bad methods) until its power 
is great enough to justify an armed attempt 
to loot the looters, or at least to compel their 
‘ flight and make way for new looting by new 
hands. 

Nowhere in Mexico itself is found real 
constructive effort because none dares to rise; 
and at no time from powerful outer sources 
has come the suggestion that such effort, were 
it to be developed, would have encourage- 
ment and support. 

To the few Americans who have property 
in Mexico the situation is as sorry as would 
be the observation of a fire destroying an un- 
insured building. But the fire-lines are 
drawn closely and one must not try to put 
the fire out; one may only mentally regret 
that one was ever lured by the incomparable 
riches of the country to invest there; that is 
all. To the American Government the 
situation is a nuisance, always threatening, 
always demanding action which may draw 
criticism from the opposition. To the Amer- 
ican public the situation is a bore, sometimes 
mildly entertaining. 

Headlines in the newspapers telling of new 
“political” upheavals, new “military” com- 
bats, new murder, robbery, and rapine in 
Mexico are expected as a matter of course; 
and they appear almost seasonally like those 
above baseball reports or social functions of 
the various sorts. The drama is less enter- 
taining than that of any really successful 
film-play. The “military” operations are 
incomparably puerile when compared with 
the vast movements of the European war. 
The motive is always sheer, sordid, cheap 
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ambition for the loot, not ambition for 
leadership to better things for an aspiring 
people, not for the competent development of 
new territory, not for anything worth while. 


Diaz, Madero, Huerta, Carranza 


This generation of American young people 
has seen the constructive but brutal and 
selfish Diaz overthrown by looters who were 
refused the privilege. of loot by the weak 
Madero, leading them while “guided” by 
the “spirits.” It has seen that dear dreamer 
overthrown and killed largely because he did 
refuse to loot and so could not hold his fol- 
lowers. It has seen the chill-blooded Indian, 
Huerta, victorious for loot and then over- 
thrown because he did not share his loot 
with those who believed they should have 
part of it. And now it has seen Carranza 
flee (his enemies say) with treasure-boxes 
filled, whether to his death or not is un- 
known as I write. His successor, at least in 
temporary power, is Obregon, another mili- 
tary man, unassociated in the American or 
any mind with the thought of reconstruction 
of his rich, sad country. 

Superficially examined, all this is only 
mildly entertaining because it lacks variety. 
As drama it is unattractive; and of course 
morally regarded it is infinitely disgusting. 

But, really, there are other things to think 
about than the drama or the scandal of the 
Mexican situation. While the one may be 
cheap and tasteless and the other sordid, the 
Mexican individual remains a human being. 
It may be well to pause and think of that for 
a brief space. 

As a human being he is capable of full 
development. He is a competent worker 
when he has a chance to be, and like other 
human beings he would rather work than 
fight. Mexican women who are widowed, 
who have seen their sons lie dead, Mexican 
maidens who have lost their sweethearts, 
Mexican children who are orphaned have as 
great capacity for loving, for suffering and 
sorrowing as the mothers, sisters, sweethearts, 
and wives of the United States; and for years 
these Mexicans have suffered as American 
women suffered during the comparatively 
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brief space of our participation in the Euro- 
pean war. Starvation for the babies and the 
weak of Mexico is as dreadful as starvation 
was in Belgium. 

At a time when the whole world cries out 
for raw material after a mad world-period 
of non-production, it is as regrettable that 
the development of Mexico’s vast natural 
resources should be halted as it is that Rus- 
sia’s should have been stopped. ‘The world’s 
treasure house,” as Mexico was characterized 
by Cecil Rhodes, since the day of the down- 
fall of that contradictory Indian, Porfirio 
Diaz, benevolent and cruel, honest and 
greedy, ignorant and far-sighted, diplomatic 
and crude, has been locked—a treasure house 
perhaps, but a charnel house for certain. 

We have done nothing in assistance or in 
opposition, neither helped nor hindered. We 
have stood aloof. 

The Fear of American Interference 

Mexico has feared us, for she does not 
know us. Speaking generally, she has hated 
us, for many propagandists, native and from 
without, have worked toward just that end. 
Francisco Madero, fine-hearted and imprac- 
tical dreamer, was appreliensive lest some 
day President Taft might pounce on Mexico 
and take possession of her, partly through 
naternalistic tendencies achieved in the Phil- 
ippines and partly through the greed of 
American “big business,”’ with which Madero 
thought Taft closely bound. I talked this 
matter over with him by the hour. Huerta 
was apprehensive lest the American Govern- 
ment should take possession, robbing not the 
Mexican people but their politicians, and 
he regarded President Wilson (so he told 
me) as an uncertain man, likely while he 
dreamed to let his financial friends unduly 
influence him and reorganize Mexico along 
new lines—which again would be unprofit- 
able for politicians. Carranza and the vari- 
cus bandit bands which unofficially have 
shared his government with him have been 
afraid that if America should intervene they 
would lose their grandeur and their graft. 

Three governmental heads of Mexico— 
one of these pitifully absurd, two of them 
wholly selfish—have feared and half expected 
interference by this Government in the frui- 
tion of their plans. None of them really 
has had it. The affair of Vera Cruz was 
so tolerant of insult that it built contempt 
rather than respect, although it gave birth 
to resentment. And so Americans have been 
repeatedly insulted, have been murdered, 
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robbed, and raped, have been kidnapped, held 
for ransom—and the ransom paid. 

In Mexico, in the first place, we have 
taken no such interest and felt no such urge 
toward rescue of the oppressed and the mis- 
governed as we did in Cuba, perhaps be- 
cause Mexican misgovernment has _ been 
home-grown and not extended overseas by 
Spain, and American democracy apparently 
approves misgovernment as well as govern- 
ment by those who dub themselves “the 
people.” In the second place, while much of 
this has happened we have had such floods 
of other interests, such thrills of other hor- 
rors, that we have been preoccupied. If our 
attention had not been distracted, and our 
eyes had been turned across our southern 
border with interest and sympathy unjaded 
by the great horror elsewhere, perhaps the 
history. of Mexico might have had additional 
and more creditable chapters long ere this. 

If Mexico had been searched by good 
American journalists, as Belgium was 
searched, the tales coming from the one 
would equal in sheer horror and urge toward 
helpful effort those which came out of the 
other. Funds would have developed through- 
out the country, and perhaps a Hoover would 
have risen to organize a task which has been 
no one’s business. 


What Form Should Our Interest Take? 


But nothing has been done, and now a 
new crisis has arisen. Carranza (never for- 
getting his faithful henchmen and_his 
treasure-chest ), as I write, is entrenched in 
process of a flight toward Vera Cruz and 
open water. He may get there or not. 
Unless we take some interest it will not mat- 
ter, for, in either event, his bad régime will 
certainly be followed by another quite as 
bad. 

What ought our interest 
months ago I secured warm approval from 
Mexicans of importance of the suggestion 
that the American Red Cross, advancing into 
Mexico, protected if need be, and equipped 
not enly temporarily to alleviate the sorrows 
of the country but to establish schools, de- 
liver agricultural implements and instruction 
in their use, and perform other work of a 
like nature, might accomplish all that was 
required, slowly returning the great coun- 
try to normality and enabling her better ele- 
ment—ani it is a large and able one—to get 
control of things and work them out with 
our protection. 

Now that seems to be 


to be? Some 


impracticable. 
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Things have gone a little further, I am told 
by Mexican friends, and the course would 
be too slow, too mild, too dangerous, because 
of a great increase of anti-American feeling. 
But these same friends declare that Mexico’s 
salvation can be achieved only through cessa- 
tion of the dominance of military adventur- 
ers, and the substitution therefor of immedi- 
ate works of mercy and of education, 
accompanied by practical assistance toward 
resumption of normal agricultural and in- 
dustrial life. They admit that it can come 
only through American initiative and codp- 
eration. 

The antecedents of Obregon are no dif- 
ferent, speaking generally, from those of 
Huerta or of Carranza. ‘There is no finer 
record of constructivism behind him, and 
there was none at all behind the other two. 


The Present Opportunity 


None the less, a firm stand by the United 
States would give Obregon and his followers 
a chance to show good faith by surrendering 
their power and offering unconditional assis- 
tance to some non-military group really 
selected from the constructive mind of the 
whole people. American support of Obre- 
gon bought with such a price would not be 
dear. 

There are plenty of wise business and 
professional men in Mexico who have been 
entirely set aside by military governments, 
but who, if given opportunity, would come 
forward with good plans, subject to advice 
from and approval of Americans. They 
could offer a constructive program, prac- 
tical and fitted to the needs of Mexico; and 
its realization would involve no new antag- 
onism toward America, for it would be all 
Mexican. If Obregon should be given the 
choice between some course of that sort and 
very definite American disapproval, he 
probably would take the former. 

And if the thinking people of all Mexico 
should feel assured that when America had 
won from Obregon (or anyone who chanced 
to be in power if his power does not last) a 
promise of the sort, they would organize 
themselves and not only help him, but com- 
pel him to accomplishment. ‘Then the new 
Mexican administration would honestly en- 
deavor to build up a decent government. The 
vast majority of Mexicans are weary of liv- 
ing in a country where their own lives and 

"aia ‘ a 
those of their wives and children are not safe. 
They are tired of a business life which has 
no banks or any of the details of commercial 
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machinery which business has built up for its 
convenience throughout the years. They are 
weary of uncertainty and poverty and waste, 
of an existence in which the satisfaction of 
ambition is impossible if it be worthy, in 
which industry and thrift are practically use- 
less, in which virtue is absurd, and everything 
is topsy-turvy. American recognition of a 
party organized to reconstruct, and provision- 
al upon reconstruction, might work wonders. 


First, a Police Force! 


Certain pledges should be asked of this 
new party before serious talk of recognition 
was given consideration, ‘These should in- 
clude the immediate organization, to keep 
order in the country, of a rural police force, 
made up of selected men, well-uniformed, 
well-mounted, well-armed, and _ well-fed. 
There would be no lack of applicants for 
membership; the Mexicans who join bandit 
bands principally do so because they can find 
no other means of livelihood. The force 
would offer places for the more adventurous 
and would give a feeling of security to the 
great majority, who are not more adventur- 
ous than the majority in other lands and 
would like to settle down to agriculture on 
their own small farms, certain that they 
would not be disturbed by bandits, overtaxed 
by government, seized for military service 
by some casual upstart. : 

In coéperation with this new police force, 
benevolent and helpful organizations, well 
equipped to work, could do much to restore 
the nation’s heart and thus assure its indus- 
try. These should not be, now, under the 
direct leadership of the American Red Cross 
—the time even for that having passed with- 
in the unhappy year—but they could be im- 
measurably helped from the United States. 
There are a Mexican Red Cross, a Mexican 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a Mexi- 
can Knights of Columbus, and other Mexi- 
can organizations which would offer media 
through which American organizations of 
like nature could express their training, their 
experience, their power of wealth, and by 
which American leadership and supervision 
would be welcomed. American aid spread 
through Mexico by Mexican hands would 
do more, now, than it could do if distributed 
by Americans themselves. No recognition 
from America should be given to a Mexican 
government, my Mexican friends say, unless 
that government earnestly agreed to start at 
once this work of necessary mercy backed by 
that new rural police force, well-armed and 
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equipped—and, especially, well-uniformed 
and well-fed—tfor the pure sake of the ob- 
ject lesson in a land of poverty and want. 
The existence of these forces would do 
“much to assure agreement to such other sug- 
gestions or demands as America might make 
provisional to her recognition of a new Mex- 
ican government. It would help, for in- 


stance, toward acceptance of the necessary re- 


turn to the Mexican Constitution of 1867 
and the nullification of all legislation put 
upon the statute books during the Carranza 
Administration. ‘This has been so great a 
hodge-podge of incompetence and selfishness 
that as long as it exists nothing of real value 
could be done by newcomers, A clean slate 
may be regarded in this instance, as in all 
others, as the first requisite to a new and bet- 
ter picture. 


Restoring Finance, Agriculture, and Business 


Then would come the appointment of com- 
missions by the United States, either private- 
ly or through governmental action, to assist 
in the reorganization and refinancing of 
Mexico’s foreign debts. Until this has been 
accomplished new loans will be impossible ; 
and without new loans the country cannot be 
reconstructed and developed. ‘The Ameri- 
cans would see to it that all claims were ad- 
justed fairly and with the necessary expert 
advice, and especial care would be exercised 
to avoid entering into alliance with any par- 
ticular group or groups, such as the oil in- 
terests, 

Once the security which would arise from 
these procedures had become a fact, or even 
seemed a certainty, there would be no lack of 
general desire among the world’s financial 
institutions to assist in the reorganization of 
the Mexican banking system. 

That done, business would be possible 
again, ‘To-day it can be transacted only 
through the payment of spot cash, as the use 
of checks long since was discontinued for 
good reasons. Instantly would re-begin the 
movement of commerce large and small. 

And this should and would be followed by 
the organization of agricultural and farm- 
loan banks, which would make it possible to 
start again and carry out upon a new and 
worthy scale that Mexican agricultural re- 
birth without which the nation cannot be com- 
fortable or prosperous and without which she 
cannot be a really good neighbor. Here 
would be the opportunity for American man- 
ufacturers to spread, to their own good and 


Mexico’s, knowledge of the use of improved 
agricultural implements, sold to individuals 
on proper guarantees. Mexico never has had 
implements. With the richest soil upon this 
continent, with a willingness of her peon class 
to work unceasingly, and with possession of 
real implements and knowledge of their use, 
the productiveness of Mexico would be 
trebled in ten years, 

Then would arise those splendid oppor- 
tunities for American business enterprises in 
Mexico, of which the country might be full 
but now is empty save for feverish activity in 
the oil zone. There are mines and new oil 
regions waiting for development, there are 
coal and iron to be dug and smelted, there 
are agricultural riches beyond computation 
to be easily created, there are centers in which 
factories would arise like magic if reason 
ruled for but a little while—reason rationally 
developed from outside by helpful, friendly 
minds. 


An Invasion with Hands Outstretched 


Before the people have been fed, put back 
at work, and in some measure taught, it is an 
idle dream to think of real elections. None 
ever has occurred in Mexico which has not 
been both farcical and fraudulent. But a 
provisional government, operative during that 
ten years and recognized, supported and en- 
couraged by the United States only because 
and as long as it pursued the outlined policies, 
within their span would make the nation 
fit for an election. 

The rehabilitation of poor Mexico is more 
a matter of mercy and of business enterprise 
than it is of politics. No invasion other than 
that which goes with hands outstretched to 
help will save the country from itself. 

If a party of progressives arises in Mexico, 
made up of the best minds in the country and 
free from the old revolutionary taint—as one 
will rise if the thought is given real encour- 
agement from the United States—it will 
merely need support in order to enable it to 
take the nation’s leadership away from irre- 
sponsibles and bandits and, while making 
Mexico a good place for Mexicans to live in, 
make her, also, a good and profitable neigh- 
bor. She can’t get a new start by herself. 
She must have help. We have missed some 
opportunities to help and have aroused: new 
antagonisms which continually make it newly 
dificult to proffer help. No impulse from 
within is working hopefully toward better 
things—and something must be done. 























CAN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
GO ON GROWING? 


BY J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


HE American automobile industry is now 

second in size only to the iron and steel 
industry; and as the automobile is a finished 
manufactured product, and iron and steel is 
raw material, this makes the automobile 
business the largest manufacturing business 
of finished goods in the country, which means 
in the world. At the conclusion of 1920 
the total annual volume of the combined 
automobile, accessory and supply business 
will have reached near $4,400,000,000, of 
which over $2,000,000,000 will represent 
automobiles, passenger and truck. 

Naturally, in view of these facts the old 
ghost begins to walk—the ghost that has 
haunted the automobile business from its very 
start, the “saturation points.” Will not, very 
soon indeed, arrive a point when the income 
limitations of the people of the United States 
prevent further absorption of automobiles? 
And will not then the industry stop its 
rapid advances and expansions, and will not 
the profits shrink and competition become 
destructive ? 

Bankers, economists, writers, and even the 
man in the street, have seen this ghost, and 
are sure he is real. Only the automobile 
people seem, according to the popular view, 
to go on feasting, like Belshazzar, not seeing, 
or ignoring, the handwriting on the wall. 
Lately the murmurings about this ghost have 
become more and more pronounced, on 
account of antagonisms which have been 
engendered in a number of lines of industry 
because the automobile business is outbidding 
them for the purchase of materials. 

For instance, the -plate-glass industry is 
considerably upset, the price having jumped 
over 300 per cent. since 1914, and goods 
scarce even at that. The automobile trade 
now takes half of the annual output of 
100,000,000 feet, and is paying $1 a square 
foot. ‘ 

Furthermore, the automobile industry, 
through higher wages, is tempting workmen 
away from factories in other lines of trade. 
The furniture business, centered in Michigan 


near auto plants, has especially suffered, both 
by diversion of its labor, and by the scarcity 
of plate glass. Furniture is being sold by 
manufacturers without mirrors because glass 
cannot be had. 

Further antagonism has come through 
those who are belaboring luxuries as a cause 
for inflation of prices. ‘They point out that 
America owns two-thirds of the precious 
stones of the world, and is buying automo- 
biles “recklessly”; and they, too, profess to 
see the “saturation’’- ghost, perhaps because 
sub-consciously they wish to cut short the 
career of this bonanza industry. 

Recently an official conference of bankers 
has been called to curb the inflation pre- 
sumed to be caused by luxuries; and the 
Kansas City Federal Reserve district has 
stopped the re-discounting of trade accept- 
ances on automobile purchases. 


The Demand for Cars 


In view of the situation it is certainly of 
public importance to make some comparisons 
and take a close-up look at the actual facts 
underlying the automobile industry, ad- 
mittedly the most amazing young giant who 
has ever appeared in the commercial arena. 

There are at this writing approximately 
7,750,000 automobiles in use in the United 
States, about 800,000 of these being trucks. 
This is approximately one car for every 13 
persons in the United States, as against one 
automobile for every 2182 persons in the rest 
of the world; as against 268 persons in Eng- 
land, 402 persons in France, or 684 persons 
in Germany, or, to show an extreme, as 
against 5300 persons in Russia. Certain 
sections of the United States show a much 
higher concentration than the country as a 
whole. Iowa stands at the head of the list, 
with one automobile to every five or six per- 
sons. This is almost one for every family! 
Wm. Allen White has admitted that there 
are more automobiles registered from Em- 
poria, Kansas, than there are families there. 

When it is realized that the income-tax 
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returns show considerably less than a million 
people with incomes of $3000 per year and 
over, with the cost of living 100 per cent to 
134 per cent over 1914, and gasoline 37 cents 
a gallon and the average price of tires $25, 
it will be seen that we face a statistical 
anomaly. The ghost seems to have it. How 
can people afford the autos they now own, to 
say nothing of larger production to come? 

The production plans of the automobile 
manufacturers for 1920 being 2,000,000 pas- 
senger cars and 425,000 trucks, it certainly 
would seem to require a very  roseate 
optimist to believe that the automobile in- 
dustry could continue each year to grow as 
it has been growing. But things are not 
always quite as they seem on the surface. 
To be wholly fair to this amazing industrial 
performer, it is necessary to look at more 
than the surface facts. In the first place, the 
demand at the present time indicates that 
2,000,000 cars could be sold in the next 
ten days if the cars were available. So great 
has been the immediate demand, that for a 
time this spring, any second-hand blunderbuss 
that can go has been salable at the best 
prices ever fetched by second-hand cars. The 
reason is, of course, the cumulative demand 
of the war years, and new demand through 
war prosperity and the difficulty of getting 
new cars. 

The export demand is as great, and even 
more insistent, than the American market, 
despite rumors of high tariffs to be put on 
by foreign countries. Indeed, exportation in 
the future is the great answer to, and de- 
stroyer of the “saturation” ghost. Foreign 
countries got a splendid taste of the value of 
the American moderate-priced car during the 
war by seeing it in operation on their own 
soil, and now want all we can sell them. 
Europe has 449,000,000 people, and only 
437,000 automobiles. If Europe in the con- 
structive years to come will absorb only one 
car to every fifty people, which is only one- 
fifth of the number of cars in use per person 
in the United States, it would require 
31,300,000 cars. Cut this down to one-tenth 
of America’s per capita market, and still it 
would amount to 15,650,000 cars. If the 
United States merely got a reasonable pro- 
portion of this market (although indications 
are that it has a good chance for the bulk of 
it) the American automobile factories could 
entirely cease making cars for America and 
keep going for some years only on foreign 
cars. In fact, I understand that the foreign 
sales subsidiary of the General Motors Cor- 
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poration has expressed itself as ready to take 
the entire output of the General Motors 
Company at any time. This G. M. output 
for the first three months of 1920 was 
119,779—an increase of 45.2 per cent. over 
last year. 

If the same proportion of cars per person 
as now operates in Iowa could be-sold to the 
rest of the United States, 40,800,000 more 
cars could be put in operation. As this could 
certainly not reasonably be expected, then let 
us say, if the rest of the country absorbed 
only one-fourth of this difference between 
Towa and the rest of the country, a market 
for 10,200,000 more cars would still exist. 
Men like W. C. Durant, head of the General 
Motors Corporation, are unable to see any- 
thing fantastic in such an outlook for the 
automobile business and insist that no one 
alive to-day will ever see the time when 
more automobiles will be made than can be 
sold. Mr. Durant says: 


The automobile is part of the constructive ma- 
chinery of civilization and progress, and is a 
stimulation to every phase of modern life. It is 
fundamentally sound because it meets a funda- 
mental human need—transportation. 

After food, shelter and clothing, man desires a 
means of getting about and moving things. The 
automobile has been the first advance in indi- 
vidual transportation since man discovered the 
horse. From the day that automobiles were first 
proved practicable, there has never been a let-up 
or interruption in the demand for them. There 
never will be unless human nature changes. 

The motor car kas long since ceased to be a 
luxury. The term pleasure car is no longer used: 
It is safe to say that approximately 90 per cent. 
of passenger cars are employed at least part of 
the time for some business purpose. The motor 
car makes two minutes grow where one grew 
before. It eliminates distance; it is an actual 
producer of wealth, adding enormously to land 
values—both agricultural and suburban—through 
increased accessibility. 


Other automobile-industry students insist 
that the recreation aspect of automobile use 
merely provides the incentive for men to 
work harder to produce other goods. The 
economic aspect of the automobile industry 
admittedly reduces costs, annihilates time, 
and supplements the other facilities of trans- 
portation. This process is unquestionably a 
sound one, standing on its own bottom, pay- 
ing its way, and therefore must continue. 
The greatest demand for cars has ‘always 
come and will increasingly come from those 
who make a beneficial use of the car, and not 
from the parasitic luxurious class. Forty- 
five per cent. of automobiles are sold to 
farmers and small-town inhabitants, 























CAN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS GO ON GROWING? 


Looking all the facts squarely in the face 
it is not possible to deny that the automobile 
industry in America must of necessity grow 
still larger, if only for the reason that the 
entire world, and not merely one nation, is its 
market. Even a conservative banker like Mr. 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, says: 


While my views may not be quite so sanguine 
as those of people in the industry, I am disposed 
to believe that the automobile is fully established 
as a permanent utility and that its use will never 
be less than at the present time. If, as we all 
hope, by means of invention and improved meth- 
ods generally, industry constantly becomes more 
efficient and the living conditions of the masses 
of the people improve, the automobile business, 
of course, will be correspondingly benefited. 


Economic Service Performed by the 
Automobile 


It is logical next to inquire somewhat more 
in detail into the claims made regarding the 
economic value of the automobile. ‘The out- 
standing fact of the moment in transportation 
is the present inadequacy of railway trans- 
portation, also the serious condition of street 
cars and commutation service brought about 
both by strikes, and by actual cessation of 
passenger service in a number of cases, due to 
financial embarrassment in not being able to 
raise fares. ‘The automobile leaped instantly 
into the breach in all these emergencies and 
carries both merchandise and passengers in 
great quantity. Motor buses permitted great 
numbers to attend to their business under 
these abnormal conditions. In Newark, New 
Jersey, alone for instance, over 30,000,000 
passengers were carried by motor buses in 
1919. Bulk passenger traffic by automobile 
is everywhere increasing. 

The freight paralysis has tremendously in- 
creased truck haulage. There are about 
800,000 trucks in operation in the United 
States hauling an average of 414 tons per 
day each, or 3,600,000 tons per day. Con- 
trasting this with steam-railway performance, 
we find that the truck is now actually haul- 
ing 15 per cent. of the total haulage of the 
country ; 360,000,000 tons by truck per year, 
as against 2,400,000,000 tons per year by 
railway locomotives. About 5 per cent. of 
this increase in truck haulage has occurred 


since the railway congestion and tie-ups. The ° 


average cost of this haulage is 18 cents per 
ton mile, as against 24 cents per ton mile by 
horse, and .96 by railway locomotive. Al- 
though steam railway transportation is 
obviously much cheaper in transit, the ter- 
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minal delivery costs are large; and speed is 
worth money. Three million six hundred 
thousand horses have been released for use on 
farms by truck haulage; which is the equiva- 
lent of the tillage of 15,000,000 acres of 
land. Motor routes for the transportation 
of freight are increasing, although the prac- 
tical limitation of such routes is 50 or 75 
miles. Criticism of the automobile situation 
should be directed chiefly against the un- 
economic use or waste of automobile service ; 
and some of the automobile companies have 
themselves undertaken to educate the public 
in this direction. It is estimated that 
3,000,000 gallons of gasoline per day are 
wasted or needlessly used. 

Production for 1920 has, so far, fallen 
below the original estimates and plans be- 
cause of the many deterring factors, chief of 
which are labor, materials, and transporta- 
tion. Great numbers of automobiles are now 
being delivered on their own power from 
Detroit to the Atlantic seaboard, due to con- 
gested transportation conditions; and the 
automobile manufacturers, inspired by the 
unprecedented demand, have bought materials 
at almost any price in severe competition, 
especially in the iron and steel market. At 
the same time the advances in prices of auto- 
mobiles are much below the price increases 
in other fields. Since 1915 prices have in- 
creased an average of 51 per cent. Neces- 
sarily, however, automobile prices will prob- 
ably go higher, for the pay-rolls have in- 
creased considerably more than 51 per cent., 
and the competition for materials is forcing 
up costs. Those who fear for extravagance 
should remember the automatic discourage- 
ment in car purchases which comes from in- 
creased price of both car and of operation. 


Motor Stocks versus Railroad Stocks 


Looked at solely from the financial angle, 
some very interesting things are observable 
about the automobile industry, especially 
when a comparison of this great phase of 
transportation with the railway type of 
transportation is made. Railway stocks on 
the stock exchange have always been the most 


-prominent single group; but are fast losing 


this prestige to the motor stocks. Whereas 
the exciting things, such as the Northern 
Pacific corner, the spectacular movements in 
Reading, etc., occupied front-page columns in 
newspapers, we are now treated to equally 
sensational developments in the motor field, 
such as the corner in Stutz, and such as the 
movements of Studebaker and of the General 
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Motors Corporation stock. 15,588,700 shares 
of this General Motors stock are now out— 
with more coming; making it now one of 
the largest business corporations in the world 
in the number of shares and the present mar- 
ket value of its common stock. It is capital- 
ized at a total of $1,020,000,000, of which 
about $200,000,000 is outstanding, and 
operates over 40 manufacturing plants and 
has about 63,000 employees. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is capitalized at only 
$600,000,000, and the United States Steel 
Corporation at $1,000,000,000. The Gen- 
eral Motors Co. makes not only Cadillacs, 
Buicks, Chevrolets, etc., in passenger cars and 
trucks, but manufactures many parts, farm 
implements, refrigerating machines, house- 
lighting systems, etc. 

A comparison of trading in shares of rail- 
way and automobile stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. during 1919 results in some 
interesting figures, showing the complete 
supremacy of trading attention upon the auto- 
mobile shares. No fewer than 25,324,652 
shares in nine automobile stocks were traded 
during 1919, as against 12,800,086 shares in 
the nine leading railway companies. ‘The 
tremendous volume of trading in individual 
motor companies as contrasted with railways 
is illustrated in a comparison of the leading 
motor stocks. More than 8,000,000 shares 
of the Studebaker Corporation stock were 
traded in; as against 2,693,701 shares in 
Reading, the leading railway stock. Five 
million shares of Pierce Arrow, 4,000,000 
General Motors, and 3,000,000 Willys 
Overland shares were traded in. 


Accessories and Replacements 


It is a habit to look upon the automobile 
manufacturing industry mainly from the 
point of view of the manufacture of cars. 
This is missing one of the most striking 
aspects of the industry—the accessory and 
supply business, which, when computed to in- 
clude oil, tires, and gasoline, has now reached 
a volume that is greater than the automobile 
business itself. Each year’s new production 
merely increases the relative size of this busi- 
ness. 
mobiles, including trucks, for 1919 was 


$1,807,595,000; yet the production of tires 


alone this year will approximate $1,000,- 
000,000. When it is realized that there is 
an average of about $300 spent each season 
for accessories, supplies, replacements, and 
repairs upon each car, it will be seen that we 


have a total of nearly $2,400,000,000, which 


For instance, the production of auto-. 
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is 20 per cent. larger than the car manufac- 
turing business alone. 

It is realized by few people who talk about 
the automobile business that as the average 
life of an automobile is five years, the re- 
placement business alone, when the number 
of cars will have reached 10,000,000, is 
2,000,000 cars per year. 


Automotive Expansion Possibilities 


In view of the facts as outlined here, it 
is a bold man who will insist that the satura- 
tion point will become more substantial than 
a mere ghost for the next five or even ten 
years; considering that the industry must 
now be viewed as an international one. New 
adaptations of the automobile to economic 
service in transportation are constantly de- 
veloping; New York City tried with some 
success the experiment of “rolling stores,” 
and Bosfon has recently reported a “book 
store on wheels.” ‘These of course are mere 
straws indicating how a versatile people 
under the pressure of severe stress makes 
adjustments with the tools at hand to get 
ahead of the situation; and they further 
illustrate the fact that transportation is a 
commodity of first importance, 

The war has tremendously put forward 
the economic status of the internal-combus- 
tion engine for many purposes, and when 
the so-called saturation point—if there is 
such a thing—really arrives, no doubt a de- 
velopment of the world market for tractors, 
lighting plants, and other engines will: then 
be developed. The tropical and sub-tropical 
zones of the globe, containing about half of 
the world’s population and the most fertile 
of its soil, produce only 6 per cent. of the 
world’s food at present—largely due to the 
impossibility, because of the heat, of employ- 
ing either man or beast for intensive cultiva- 
tion on a large scale. 

This fact is deeply suggestive of develop- 
ments to come. With aeroplane exploration 
now a commercial fact, and with tremen- 
dous incentive to enlarge all production, 
great market possibilities for trucks, tractors, 
light passenger cars, power and _ lighting 
engines, are ripe, in a world in need of raw 
material and food products, for making the 
fallow tropics and sub-tropics help feed the 
world. A new phase will then perhaps be 
begun in the world in which the internal- 
combustion engine ,will be the primary 
factor; and the moot saturation point will be 
still further pushed away from the great 
automotive plants of the United States. 














THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


SITUATION 


IN FRANCE 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES CESTRE 
(Of the Sorbonne, Paris) 


[Many readers will remember Professor Cestre’s thoughtful contribution to the January num- 
ber of this REviIEw, in which he gave his impressions of the labor situation in the United States after 


a four-months’ visit here. 
tially surface agitations. 


and industrial situation in his own country as he finds it upon his return. 


He expressed confidence that our recent labor troubles have been essen- 
In this present article, Professor’ Cestre discusses the underlying social 


The article has par- 


ticular timeliness by reason of Premier Millerand’s firm attitude toward the radical element in the 
French General Federation of Labor, after the May Day demonstration and the subsequent attempt 


to enforce demands through a complete paralysis of industry. 


wil! return to the subject again —TueE Epiror.] 


RANCE has come out of the war richer 

in heroism, greater in the eyes of the 
world, yet loaded with the very debt of her 
heroism and heavily mortgaged on her future 
exertions. We have lost the flower of our 
youth—those that were to be the creators 
and producers. Those who remain are 
handicapped by the ruin of our mines and in- 
dustries in the North and East, scientifically 
destroyed ; by the vast waste of accumulated 
wealth, and even by the upturning and steri- 
lizing of a large part of our soil. 

In the work of reconstruction, we have to 
pay, with our reduced capital, five times as 
much for imports (the cattle, seeds, ma- 
chine-tools, raw materials, that we must 
have) as we did in prosperous times. Ger- 
many does very little as yet to’ make up for 
the havoc she has wrought, and our Allies, 
preoccupied with their own internal troubles 
and impatient to resume “business as usual,” 
do not seem fully to realize the special hard- 
ships of France. 


Differences Between Peasant and Wage- 
Earner 


France has enough nerve and grit to work 
her own salvation. It she offers some signs 
of disquietude, no wonder, under the stress 
of the present difficulties, without even a 
sense of security at her frontier. But the in- 
decision will be only temporary. Her people 
are abstemious and thrifty, patient and tire- 
less, cheerful withal, glad to enjoy the sun- 
shine even on their ravaged land and to sit 
in the family circle even under a tarred- 
paper roof, 

If it were merely a question of restoring 
the farms to their former state, we could 


In a future number Professor Cestre 


trust our hardy, strenuous, intelligent peas- 
antry. They till their owm fields; they love 
the land of their ancestors; they toil unre- 
mittingly to hand down to their offspring a 
wealthier heirloom. Their inborn virtues 
give them that devotion to home and country 
and that sense of the solidarity of genera- 
tions, which is the most precious asset of a 
nation. But there is also the industrial side 
of the problem. : 

The workman is not braced and steadied 
by that deep content which rises from owner- 
ship; he is not buoyed up by the sense of 
working directly to his own, or his chil- 
dren’s, advantage; he has not been bred to 
self-dignity, self-discipline, self-accepted re- 
trenchment by personal independence and re- 
sponsibility. The difficulty of France, re- 
garding the industrial problem, is very much 
the same as that of England or of America, 
with special conditions due to age-old tradi- 
tions, temperamental characteristics, and the 
bitter aftermath of war. 


Attitude of French Employers 


The French employers have taken in the 
lesson of the war and the encouragement of 
victory. ‘They have less timidity in invest- 
ing money in plant and equipment. They 
are more willing to go abroad, to incur the 
expense of investigation, of advertisement or 
of long credits, in brief, to run fully the ad- 
venture of commerce and enterprise. There 
are huge plans, already in process of execu- 
tion, of harnessing our water-power, develop- 
ing our transport and canal-system, bringing 
forth the resources of our colonies. Money 
is found for those purposes, besides all that is 
needed for the heavy taxes and the big loans. 
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But I am not sure I discover, as yet, 
among French employers at large the liberal 
spirit which has become manifest among a 
progressive group of American leaders of 
industry (as J stated in the January number 
of this Review). French industrialists have 
not fully realized yet that the time has come 
to carry democracy on from the political to 
the social field, that it is no longer possible 
to retain autocratic management in the fac- 
tory when the last stronghold of autocracy 
has been pulled down in government. 

Whereas scores of magazine articles and 
books are being published in the United 
States on the topic of employment manage- 
ment and shop committees, and powerful 
and active employers’ associations are spread- 
ing the reform movement in America, it was 
only yesterday that a single voice was raised 
in France in defense of the new ideal of co- 
operation between capital and labor. M. 
Noblemaire, a young Deputy, the son of the 
former president of the Paris, Lyons & 
Mediterranean Railroad Company (himself 
no business-man, but an interested outsider), 
uttered the startling sentence: ‘The divine 
right of employers is gone forever,’ and 
sketched a plan of railroad management 
under the control of the state, “with a con- 
siderable participation of the employees.” 


Private Initiative Not Encouraged 


Such words, uttered in the Chamber, are 
not without significance, and yet they mean 
only that there is something in the air; they 
commit no one; they do not refer to any 
actual fact; they remain in the sphere of 
theory and of good intentions, French em- 
ployers have had to carry out, for the last 
twenty years, progressive factory legislation 
—plant inspection, limitation of hours for 
women and children, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, old-age pensions, and so forth. ‘The 
fact that these reforms were imposed from 
' above, as part and parcel of a system of cen- 
tralized government, may have somewhat 
curtailed private initiative and slackened in- 
dependent thinking. 

The survival in France of traditional 
methods, that cause the people to rely on the 
state for countless things which are done in 
America on individual initiative, accounts 
for much of the tardiness of the spirit of re- 
form. On the other hand, there remains in 
France, in spite of democratic progress, an 
upper ten thousand, an aristocracy of wealth 
with distinctive class-manners, a class-spirit, 
and a strong attachment to their privileges. 


It is not all selfishness and greed (on the 
whole, there is less greed in France than in 
other more commercialized countries) ; it is 
a respect for tradition, a pride of superior 
culture, the force of habit, the desire of hand- 
ing down to one’s descendants an unimpaired 
patrimony. Some of these feelings are fine 
sentiments, which make for responsibility, for 
group-respectability, for patriotism, and, in 
no small part, have entered into the heroic 
conduct of France during the war. But 
there is also, in that mental habit, a shade of 
prejudice and a share of narrow-mindedness, 
which cramps the social outlook and tram- 
mels intellectual daring. 

Is it not too late, in our age of social 
democracy, to uphold that fine aristocratic 
ideal at the expense of the young energy and 
aspiring ambition which are fermenting in 
the (so-called) lower classes and the money- 
less intelligentsia? Is it sufficient to be an 
hereditary member of the aristocratic class, 
to style oneself a leader of men and barricade 
oneself in a position of autocratic command ? 
A number of French employers are begin- 
ning to feel this, under the pressure of 
“conscious and organized” labor. 


The Eight-Hour Law 


The process of reconstruction is going on 
according to French methods of state inter- 
vention, by means of legislation initiated in 
Parliament. Ideas born of the aspirations 
of the masses become motive powers of social 
action and embody themselves in new insti- 
tutions. The last Chamber of Deputies, be- 
fore separating, voted the eight-hour law, 
which had to be applied, rather abruptly, to 
all our production. ‘The carrying out of 
that measure was the more difficult as we 
were in great need of production and suf- 
fered a shortage of labor due to the war. 
Yet the resiliency of the French people, the 
resourcefulness of the employers (face to face 
with necessity), and, on the whole, the com- 
mon sense of the laboring class have enabled 
the country to sail the straits. ‘There has 
been unpleasantness; but things are gradually 
getting adjusted. 

All industries have not been equally suc- 
cessful. Some have done remarkably well. 
The steel and metal trades may be cited as 
models. There, it is true, the wages are 
highest. After the June strike, which lasted 
only three weeks, the difficulty was settled 
by collective bargaining. There has been no 
trouble since in that trade. The employers 
do not complain of the would-be ‘wave of 
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idleness” ; they declare that most of the men 
do their best to help them organize the plants 
and make the machinery yield its fullest 
product within the ‘shorter day. The men 
have accepted task-work with bonus, satis- 
fied to receive higher pay in proportion to 
the increased output. There is a postpone- 
ment of more sweeping demands until 
France has recovered and better times have 
come, more favorable to deeper social 
change. 


Strikes and Their Causes 


The people do entertain a desire for 
deeper social change, which cropped up some- 
times in premature and untimely agitation. 
Yet its importance must not be exaggerated, 
much of it arises from the weariness and 
demoralization consequent on the war—per- 
haps, to some extent, from foreign influence 
and example. There have been strikes—not 
very long or violent, compared to some simi- 
lar disturbances in America—yet to be re- 
gretted under the present circumstances. 
The causes of those strikes must be classi- 
fied as immediate causes, related to the diffi- 
culties the French people are laboring under, 
and mediate causes implying, in some cases, 
the intemperate desire for a complete over- 
hauling of the existing social order. 

That the laboring classes have grievances 
(real or apparent) is undeniable. The wages 
ran high during the war and sudden com- 
petence accrued to a group of people who 
had till then enjoyed little comfort. Soon, 
however, prices in their turn rose quicker 
than the wages could follow; whence fric- 
tion, dissatisfaction, strike. It is only re- 
cently that joint committees for the adjust- 
ment of wages to the cost of living were 
formed, under the chairmanship of impartial 
arbiters. This method, in many cases, 
worked well. But, when a strike is started, 
especially at a time of general unrest, it re- 
mains seldom confined to its original scope. 
Thus, in the case of the textile trade at 
Roubaix-Tourcoing, the claims of the work- 
men were based not only on the H. C. L., 
but also on the plea that, the profits of the 


operators being unusually large, the pro- 


ducers had a right to a proportional raise of 
the wages (without any consideration being 
given to the increased expenses incumbent on 
industry in the devastated regions). 

French workmen had never been favored, 


before the war, with so high wages as Amer- 


ican workers. During the war, with the 
general increase of remuneration for hand 


labor and under the influence of psychologi- 
cal forces unfavorable to economy, -they fell 
into spendthrift habits to a certain extent. 
This accounts for many strikes for higher 
wages. Such was the course of the strike 
of the coal-miners of the Pas-de-Calais. In 
the case of the coal-miners of the Loire it 
was a demand for higher old-age pensions, 
and for the reversion of the pension to the 
widow and orphans, The workmen secured 
their claims. 


Settlement by Arbitration 


Those strikes and a number of minor ones 
were settled by the arbitration of the Secre- 
tary of Labor or of Public Works, assisted 
by a joint committee, after an inquiry into 
the actual cost of living in the district. 
There was reluctance, first, on the part of 
the workmen, to submit to the award when 
it was not a mere entering of their claims. 
But finally better counsel prevailed, and it 
seems that the liberal leanings of Premier 
Millerand have made the process of arbitra- 
tion work satisfactorily on the whole. 

Other strikes raised the question of the 
eight-hour day. At Lyons, 60,000 men left 
work in various trades. The reason brought 
forward was the attitude of the employers: 
“Consent,” they said to the workman, “to 
work overtime within the limit allowed by 
the law (120 hours a year) ; we are willing 
to pay time and a half for the extra hours.” 
The proposal seemed fair, especially consid- 
ering the great need of the country for the 
utmost exertion of all citizens. The peas- 
ants work without counting time or grudg- 
ing their pains to feed the population; the 
students pile up in two years the work they 
used to do in four; professional men often 
do double work to make up for the absence 
of those who will never come back. Were 
the workmen alone to refuse to do their 
share? 

The argument was strong. There is, no 
doubt, among some elements of the working 
class a lesser eagerness to consider work as a 
patriotic duty, under the influence of radical 
agitation tending to rouse the age-old envy 
of the popolo minuto towards the popold, 
grosso and to foster the dangerous delusion of * 
a liberating catastrophe. Yet the revolution- 
ary unrest, active in some large cities, leaves 
the bulk of the working people untouched, 
sound at heart, sensible in their views, rea- 
sonable in their hopes. I, for one, should 
feel inclined to attribute as important a part 
in the occasional reluctance of workmen to 
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accommodate themselves to the present situ- 
ation, to the wave of reaction (limited, no 
doubt, to some political circles), which has 
set in in answer to the radical menace. There 
was imprudent talk, at meetings of employ- 
ers’ associations and even at one sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies, about repealing 
the eight-hour law. The workmen feared 
danger for that long-fought-for victory of 
organized labor. Over and above the ques- 
tion of wages, a powerful social passion was 
aroused—which explains why the Lyons 
strike was the longest and most obstinate of 
all. Finally, the men had to give up most 
of the wage-increase ; but the eight-hour law 
was declared inviolate. 


The Railroad Strike 


The radical influence was felt in the rail- 
road strike. Yet it was far from being as 
universal and as sweeping as the “agitators” 
expected. The fact that the strike lasted 
only five days showed that the rank and file 
were not ready to let themselves be hurled 
into an insurrectionary movement, which 
would have paralyzed the whole economic 
life of France and deadlocked the work of 
reconstruction. There was also grave di- 
vergence of views among the leaders. 

In France, the question of wages, hours, 
and conditions of work on the railroads de- 
pend on the Secretary of Public Works. The 
eight-hour law had been applied in spite of 
the enormous additional expense and the 
large increase of the working force it en- 
tailed. Temporary allowances to cover the 
rise of the cost of living had been granted 
to the employees, and a special Parliamen- 
tary Commission was preparing the final 
scale of wages and salaries destined to con- 
solidate the allowances, unify the rates, en- 
large the pensions, and so forth. 

A favorable vote had been already secured 
in the Chamber, when the strike broke’ out 
on the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean line 
for a trifling cause. Within two days it ex- 
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tended to the other lines (except the North- 
ern Line) by order of the secretary (not of 
the executive board) of the Railroad Union. 
The issue, however, proved that many em- 
ployees had followed suit but reluctantly, 
rather afraid to incur the odium of holding 
out than eager to press claims artificially got 
up. The effort to drag the Confederation 
of Labor into the movement failed. 

The railroad strike was, in fact, an at- 
tempt on the part of the extremists to carry 
the labor leaders (of the Union and of the 
Confederation) off their prudent, law- 
abiding attitude, in order to precipitate “Je 
grand jour,’ the revolutionary upheaval. 
They were defeated by the sanity of judg- 
ment of the responsible leaders and, on 
the whole, the soundness of mind of the 
workers, 


Prestige of the Labor Leaders 


By this attitude, the officials of the Con- 
federation of Labor have won the approba- 
tion and esteem of thinking Frenchmen. 
They have shown themselves constructive 
leaders of a great party and a powerful 
movement, which has all the better chance 
of securing actual ameliorations in the lot 
of the working class, as it proceeds by lawful. 
actions and gradual reforms. ‘The leaders 
are bound to speak, sometimes, the language 
of their former inconsiderate, pre-war ag- 
gressiveness; but generally, now, their tone 
has become composed, sensible, regardful of 
facts, of the situation of France, and of the 
realities of human nature. They still talk 
revolution, but they work evolution. 

Employers, statesmen, leaders of social 
thought, are not unmindful of the change. 
A rapprochement between capital and labor, 
favored and encouraged by the action of the 
government, is not unlikely. In spite of 
sporadic strikes and First-of-May celebrations 
—provided liberalism on the part of the em- 
ployers decidedly sets in—the near future 
may witness a clearing up of the social sky. 
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THE TRAVELER’S PARIS 
OF TO-DAY 


UPERFICIALLY the Paris of to-day is 
so much like the old Paris that the stark 
points of difference cause a shock. There are 
many black dresses, many armless sleeves ; the 
boulevards are not congested as of old; the 
franc has gone down in the world, and prices 
are sky-high. But Paris in springtime is still 
tempting. 

One looks for signs of Bolshevism. On the 
surface they are absolutely non-existent. Jean, 
the porter, or Henri, the waiter, is as impa- 
tiently respectful as ever, with the same bows 
and the same polite murmurs; the Interna- 
tional is not sung, the soap-box is not seen 
on the well-known streets. But the general 
strike of May suggests unrest; and even a 
capitalist wonders if the French worker can 
feel content with horse meat at eight francs a 
pound, 

It is indeed hard to guess how the prole- 
tariat lives. ‘Though many luxuries seem 
cheap to an American, necessities do not, even 
after New York. To the French who get no 
benefits of exchange the cost of living must 
seem enormous, ‘The stranger, of course, is 
at “the front of the front” where prices are 
concerned. For instance, the writer, on the 
night of his arrival, drove up to a large hotel 
where he luckily found a vacancy, but was 
asked 160 francs for a double room and bath 
(without meals). At the old rate of ex- 
change this would-have been some $32! Yet 
in the old days (according to Baedeker) the 
same hotel offered a pension rate of 18 francs 
($3.60) a day, including meals. At smaller, 
but good, hotels one gets a room and bath for 
from 40 to 80 francs, and pays from 15 to 
30 francs for a full meal—and none too full 
at that. 

True, the rate of exchange, now really 17 
francs to the dollar against 5 of old, helps the 
American traveler—who may live comfort- 
ably at a good Paris hotel for, say, $5.50 a 
day. It might be hard to do this in New 
York. It also makes certain luxuries ex- 
tremely cheap—for instance, best seats at the 
Opéra for $1.50 each; handsomely embroid- 
ered dress materials for less than the plainest, 
machine-sewed materials at home. Jewelry 
seems very cheap, notwithstanding the wave 
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of spending in France. ‘The writer sent a 
cable message to New York for thirty-five 
cents! But, however pleasant to get many 
francs for one’s dollar, the reflective Ameri- 
can would like to see a swing back. 

A ridiculous result of the situation is that 
small change is being melted up for its bul- 
lion value and is almost impossible to obtain 
in Paris. Most people use postage stamps, 
even for tips; but what will happen to the 
last holder is not known, and the subway will 
neither accept stamps nor make change for 
the passengers. 

Since taxicab fares have recently been 
doubled (one pays twice the metre reading), 
the Métropolitain and the Nord-Sud have be- 
come more popular than ever; and it is sur- 
prising to find that a non-resident can find 
his way more easily about the excellent Paris 
subway than through the intricacies of the 
Interborough. Moreover, though the sec- 
ond-class carriages are usually packed, the 
shiny, upholstered first-class coach is very 
comfortable, and one seems to be in distin- 
guished company, ‘There is no bother about 
“expresses” and “locals’”—trains run quickly 
everywhere, and markings are extremely 
plain. Paris has the advantage of being a 
city of two dimensions, 

But in what pertains to “business” Paris 
still has much to learn from us. ‘Though 
the French seem more grown-up, more seri- 
ous than formerly, they are, from our stand- 
point, as unbusinesslike as ever. Every small 
transaction is a vexation. Having saved the 
world, the Parisian is back at his old game of 
saving himself—through Americans. And he 
will not adopt quick methods. For instance, 
after an interminable meal in a_ chain 
restaurant the diner presents his check. In 
New York he would be out of the door in 
ten seconds; in Paris there is a painful adding 
up—a poking about for coins and stamps— 
and five, ten minutes are wasted. 

No—Paris hasn’t the snap of New York. 
But observing that the doorman has several 
ribbons but only one leg, that the elevator 
man has one arm, and that the waiter has a 
glass eye—we render honors to Paris. 

“Be Soe, 
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A PORTABLE PACKAGE FREIGHT CONVEYOR INSTALLED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK AT THE SCHENECTADY 


TERMINAL OF THE NEW BARGE CANAL 


PUBLIC TERMINALS FOR WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 


BY GORDON 


T has been repeatedly said that lack of 

public terminals has done more to injure 
the cause of American waterway improve- 
ments than any other element relating to 
these transportation routes that once flour- 
ished from the Mississippi River to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Channels alone do not and 
cannot give effective service if they lack a 
comprehensive terminal system, or if they are 
dependent upon privately-owned terminals 
charging so high a rate as to nullify any ad- 
vantage that might be obtained by the cheaper 
water-transportation route. 

Accordingly, the question of public ter- 
minals in the United States has been an issue 
for many years and numerous attempts have 
been made to construct these aids to com- 
merce. In almost every case, however, serious 
difficulty arises from the fact that nearly all 
of the available water-front property is con- 
trolled by private interests—mostly by rail- 
road corporations. ‘This is as true of our 
seaports as it is of the Great Lakes and in- 
land waterways. ‘These corporations prac- 
tically dominate the terminal situation at our 
ports, and transportation authorities agree 
that such domination of terminals has been 
extremely detrimental to water-borne traffic. 

A glance at conditions in Europe is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. ‘There, as a rule, the 
municipalities build, own, and control all 
terminals, For example, take Antwerp, a 
city with fewer inhabitants than San Fran- 
cisco and not many more than New Orleans. 
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Antwerp—an inland city—has expended 
more than $100,000,000 on water-front im- 
provements, with the result that prior to the 
outbreak of the World War it was the 
greatest port in Europe and second only to 
New York in the whole world. 

Hamburg, situated sixty miles up the Elbe 
River, with mud banks and tide between it 
and the seaboard, is devoid of any natural 
advantages as a port and is the last place 
where one would expect to find an impor- 
tant transoceanic shipping center. Never- 
theless, by the expenditure of a little more 
than $100,000,000 this city had, before the 
war, made its terminals so attractive that her 
commerce was growing faster than that of 
any other port save New York and Ant- 
werp. 

The docks at Liverpool are administered 
by a board, the largest representation on 
which is held by the shipping interests. This 
city is situated on an estuary with a differ- 
ence of thirty-one feet between tides and 
with numerous shifting sandbars at its 
mouth. Despite these natural disadvantages, 
Liverpool is one of the greatest ports in the 
world, and it has been built up through its 
own efforts and without either local or im- 
perial taxation. 

Rotterdam has also been successful in mak- 
ing its harbor a municipal monopoly. It has 
expended $30,000,000 in building docks, re- 
ceiving no aid whatever from the Holland 
Government. 
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Havre struggled for eighteen years to get 
control of her harbor, succeeding in 1900. 
It immediately launched extensive improve- 
ments, which not only resulted in a tremen- 
dous growth of commerce but served as a 
great aid in the World War. 


Conditions at Atlantic Ports 


Here in the United States the situation 
is by no means as attractive. New York 
City is the greatest port in the world, it is 
true, and it owes its prosperity to a num- 
ber of factors. First, it is the natural port 
for the shipment of goods to foreign coun- 
tries. Second, the construction of the Erie 
Canal brought to New York much of the 
produce which had formerly been shipped 
from Philadelphia. Third, the country back 
of the port of New York has always been 
able to assure a full cargo out and to ab- 
sorb a full cargo in. 

However, it is doubtful whether New 
York could have reached her present posi- 
tion and maintained it had she not, first of 
all, freed herself from private ownership of 
terminals. As it is, the Federal Govern- 
inent, the city, and the State have found it 

















MODERN STEEL BARGES IN THE NEW YORK 
CANAL SYSTEM 
(The boats are 150 feet long and more than 20 feet 


wide. Each one can carry 600 tons of freight, or as 
much as could be moved in 18 railroad freight cars) 

















A TIMBER DERRICK AT TROY, N. Y. 


(Transferring a cargo of iron pipe from a canal boat to 
a freight car, for shipment inland) 


increasingly difficult to obtain suitable front- 
age for the construction of the additional 
docks that the port’s growing traffic demands, 

One would naturally expect to find great 
ports at Philadelphia and Boston. Yet, in 
these cities conditions are practically all 
against water-borne trafic. Philadelphia 
owns twenty docks, most of them having 
less than nine feet of water. Theoretically 
all of her wharves are open to the public; 
nevertheless, outside of the twenty docks and 
recent developments which improved to mod- 
ern dimensions two of these, all the terminals 
are controlled by private interests. Boston 
has no public water-front, save a few scat- 
tered landings of little commercial value. 

Providence, Rhode Island, is ideally situ- 
ated for commerce and should be one of our 
leading New England ports; yet the city 
owns no docks whatever, and it is an actual 
fact that boats carrying goods for points in 
the New England States now move up the 
Hudson River to Troy, N. Y., and there 
transfer cargoes at the State-owned terminal 
for shipment by rail to New England. 


Our Inland Harbors 


A condition which is not much better ob- 
tains on the Great Lakes. At Detroit all 
the docks which can be called modern are 
privately owned, although the city is mak- 
ing sincere attempts to gain control over its 
water-front. Duluth owns a few ferry 
landings, but has been largely developed by 
private enterprise; and while Duluth is the 


‘greatest inland port in the world, this is due 
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to the fact that the situa- 
tion there is dominated by 
Great Lakes steamship lines 
and not by railroads. 

The largest artificial har- 
bor in the world is located 
at Buffalo, N. Y., but all 
the frontage on this—ex- 
cept that owned by the 
State of New York, name- 
ly, the Erie and Ohio Ba- 
sin Barge Canal terminals 
—is under private control. 

Chicago, the second larg- 
est city in the United States, 
has possibilities of becoming 
the greatest of the world’s 
inland ports; but it has 
practically no public docks 
and owns no frontage suit- 














able for modern terminals. 
Facilities are so poor that it 
is not unusual for ships to 
carry goods to Milwaukee 
for rail transfer to Chicago. 

Conditions on the Mississippi River, with 
the single exception of New Orleans—which 
outside of New York is the only Eastern 
port where the terminals are owned and 
conducted after the manner of those in Eu- 
rope—are really appalling. Here is the na- 
tion’s mightiest commercial stream, a river 
reaching into the very heart of our pro- 
ductive centers. Despite this there is prac- 
tically no traffic on it. Furthermore, there 
is not a single public terminal worthy of the 
name at any of its thriving cities. Even at 
St. Louis and Memphis the negroes load the 
river boats by carrying the packages on their 
heads, reaching the boat via a narrow gang- 
plank. At Vicksburg, which should be an 
important river terminal, there is only one 
landing available and this is a quagmire of 
mud. 
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Twenty Millions for Canal Terminals 
in New York! 


New York State, when it undertook the 
construction of its Barge Canal, which is 
incidentally one of the world’s greatest engi- 
neering feats and gives the nation an impor- 
tant transportation route, looked to the fu- 
ture and made provision for the construction 
of fifty-five modern public terminals at an 
expenditure of $19,800,000. This, of 
course, is a mere drop in the bucket when 
compared to the vast sums expended abroad, 
but it marks the beginning of the first sin- 


THE NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL TERMINAL AT THE LOWER END OF 


MANHATTAN ISLAND 


(There are half a dozen other terminals in course of construction in the 
harbor of New York, one of which alone can accommodate 300 modern 


cere attempt to provide one of our inland 
waterways with a modern terminal system. 

Many of these aids to commerce are now 
available, work being practically completed 
on fifty of the fifty-five sites selected. In 
fact, out of a planned wharfage of ten miles, 
eight are now in use and work is progressing 
on a greater part of the remaining two miles, 
as well as upon the equipment of the ter- 
minals with suitable freight-handling ma- 
chinery. No clearer evidence that the ter- 
minals are nearing completion can be ob- 
tained than the opening of Pier 6, East 
River, New York City, last fall. This, to- 
gether with Pier 5, immediately adjacent, 
gives the city and State an important com- 
mercial aid, equipped with modern terminal 
machinery to speed the transfer of freight. 

Work on the other terminals in and about 
New York City has, likewise, been progress- 
ing; and State Engineer Frank M. Wil- 
liams, who is charged with the task of con- 
struction, says that the following sites will 
be finished this summer: Gowanus Bay and 
Greenport, in the Borough of Brooklyn; 
Mott Haven, in Bronx Borough; West 
Fifty-third Street, in Manhattan; Flushing 
Bay and Hallets Cove, in Queens Borough. 

The condition of the terminals on the 
direct line of the Barge Canal is very fa- 
vorable. All of the dock walls with the ex- 
ception of those located at Rochester, Troy 
(Upper Terminal), Buffalo (Ohio Basin), 
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and some minor work at other sites, are com- 
pleted. The work of installing terminal ma- 
chinery and the erection of freight sheds, 
warehouse, and other necessary equipment is 
making excellent progress. 


Modern Devices for Handling Cargoes 


One essential feature in the solution of 
our waterway transportation problem, which 
has generally been overlooked or at least 
passed over lightly, is that of providing 
proper terminal machinery for the transfer 
of cargoes. When transportation begins and 
ends it is necessary to load or unload the 
goods, Public terminals alone do not, and 
never can, afford the solution to the loading 
problem. A dock without suitable freight- 
handling devices is worthless and a waste of 
public money. ‘The average cost of loading 
and unloading goods sent by rail is equal to 
the cost of hauling them 250 miles. The 
average cost of loading and unloading water- 
borne freights at terminals not equipped 
with modern facilities, is equal to a car- 
riage of 2500 miles in the vessel. 

In other words, while the distance from 
Chicago to Buffalo is less than 1000 miles, it 
is true that in water shipments between 
these ports the actual carriage charge is just 
about one-third, and the terminal charge 
two-thirds of the total cost. 

The installation of modern docks pro- 
vided with efficient and improved handling 
devices can reduce the total cost more than 
half. This has been shown in the ore, coal, 
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and wheat shipments between Duluth and 
Cleveland. Modern terminal machinery has 
so reduced the terminal charge on these com- 
modities that it about equals the carrying 
charge, while lack of such facilities at the 
same ports for the transfer of miscellaneous 
freight has left the terminal charge at about 
twice the carrying cost. 

The port of New York has been cited 
as an example of what public terminals will 
do. Despite this and the further truth that 
New York and New Orleans are the only 
ports on our eastern seaboard which have 
sufficient depth to float a vessel of the size 
of the Leviathan, while San Francisco and 
Seattle are the only two on the Pacific Coast, 
the harbor at New York is very much in 
need of rearrangement of terminal facilities. 

Our waterways must compete with the 
railroads. ‘They cannot compete unless they 
are equipped with terminals, or if the navi- 
gation companies have to utilize privately- 
owned terminals. The railroads cannot be 
forced to codperate in bringing about a more 
harmonious relation between the two car- 
riers, and even if they were inclined to give 
water-borne freight a lower terminal rate it 
is doubtful if the rail line itself has adequate 
facilities to enable the water carrier to han- 
dle effectively cargoes entrusted to their care. 

Public terminals on our inland waterways 
and at our ports become necessary if the citi- 
zens of the United States ever hope to see 
the waterways utilized for the benefit of 
the public and the nation. 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY AT A PRIVATELY-OWNED TERMINAL. IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Can such facilities be found at a Government-owned terminal in any part of the country?) 











THE ST. LAWRENCE “CUT-OFF” 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


HE automobile has taught the general 

public what the rail operators long 
have known: that time or tonnage-carrying 
cost, rather than miles, is the real measure of 
distance. 

At the present time, when a bushel of 
wheat starts forward on its journey to 
Europe its ordinary route from the plains of 
North Dakota or Saskatchewan is to one of 
the great wheat-receiving terminals on Lake 
Superior, and thence by boat down the Lakes 
to Buffalo. At Buffalo it is lifted out of the 
boat into an elevator, and transferred to cars 
that carry it to the Jersey City waterfront in 
New York harbor. 
a tramp steamer bound for Liverpool. 

Now this is the all-important fact to con- 
sider: That the cost of unloading the bushel 
of wheat at Buffalo, plus the cost of rail haul 
to Jersey City, plus the cost of reloading onto 
the ocean-going steamer, is fully one-half of 
the entire cost of transportation from Duluth 
to Liverpool. Another curious fact in this 
connection is that when the wheat arrives at 
Jersey City it is farther away from Liver- 
pool than when it left the elevator at Buf- 
falo! Half the incurred freight bill is spent 
in moving the wheat backward, instead of 
forward to its port of destination, 

Since this cost is, in normal times, from 
ten to twelve cents, it follows that about five 
cents per bushel could be saved if we could 
do away with the land haul, and proceed 
direct on our journey by boat. And since the 
demand in Europe sets the price at which our 
wheat sells in competition with the export 
wheat of the rest of the world, this five cents 
saved would be saved to the wheat-grower. 

When. wheat is selling around $2.50 a 
bushel, five cents on the bushel may not 
appear as a matter of importance; but there 
have been times, and they may readily come 
again, when this margin of five cents net 
would determine whether or not the Ameri- 
can wheat-grower could remain in business. 
And since the plains of the Dakotas and the 
Canadian Northwest are capable of feeding 
bread to a large part of the bread-eating 
world, the question of rates and_ profits 
assumes world-wide importance. 
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There it is lightered to 


‘Take your map of North America, and 
put your finger on Duluth in Minnesota, or 
Port Arthur in Canada. Then follow down 
Lake Superior to the “Soo” Canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie, where the waters of Superior 
drop twenty feet to the level of Lake Huron. 
Here there are locks deep enough, long 
enough, and wide enough to let through the 
gigantic 10,000-ton Great Lakes freighters— 
locks large enough to handle all but about 
5 per cent. of the ocean-going freight-carry- 
ing shipping of the world. 

Passing on through Huron we come to 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, and these 
likewise can carry any ocean-going ship 
except such vessels as the Mauretania and 
Leviathan. 

The next stop on our all-water route from 
the Middle West to Europe is at the new 
Welland Canal. Canada is: building this to 
meet the capacity of the “Soo” locks, and 
when completed any of the great freighters 
of the Upper Lakes can comfortably drop 
down through it into Lake. Ontario. 

Below Montreal, all the way to the sea, 
the St. Lawrence affords a broad, deep, safe 
ship highway that would bring Europe one 
thousand miles closer to our Middle West 
were it not for less than fifty miles of tum- 
bling rapids in the upper St. Lawrence. The 
improvement of this fifty miles, by the crea- 
tion of two great dams to hold back the 
waters of the river, is now becoming a mat- 
ter of international concern. 

Engineers are agreed that this work can be 
done at a cost approximating $110,000,000, 
and that the four million horse-power of 
electrical energy that will be released by 
creating these artificial lakes will more than 
pay the entire carrying charges of the under- 
taking. So that from a financial standpoint 
the proposition appears entirely feasible. 
With these dams built, and their locks in 
operation, a steamer of 5,000 tons capacity 
could enter the St. Lawrence, carrying a 
cargo from Europe, lay down that cargo at 
any one of the Great Lakes ports, and then 
proceed to the head of the lakes to re-load 
with wheat or flax or livestock for the return 
journey. The effect would be to thrust an 
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arm of the ocean midway into the heart of 
the American continent, and bring the prairie 
region west of Chicago and Duluth into 
over-night contact with the sea. 

This would place all the central region of 
the United States and Canada in. a much 
more favorable situation in the coming: com- 
petition for world: commerce. 

But this is by no means all that the canal- 
izing of ‘the St. Lawrence would mean.: 

It would help to solve, in very large meas- 
ure, the pressing transportation problem, 
because it would shorten the rail haul of 
products west of the Alleghanies destined for 
overseas consumption; and by so ‘doing it 
would in effect add materially to the carry- 
ing capacity of the present rail equipment. 

It is a well-established fact that car con- 
gestion and car shortage, the twin: bugaboos 
of the rail men and the shipping public, are 
largely due to the long overland haul of ship- 
ments originating at, or bound for, points 
west of Chicago. The vast network of rail- 
ways draws the streams of cars into the 
already locally congested area east of Pitts- 
burgh and Washington’; and when the wheat 
shipments of early fall begin, the congestion 
becomes a jam, and the j jam becomes a tie-up. 

This situation, bad enough when the all- 
rail shipments alone are considered, is made 
materially worse when the stream of lake- 
and-rail trafic comes pouring down the 
Great Lakes and debarks at Buffalo and 
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Cleveland, demanding cars and right-of-way, 
and side-track space that is. needed by the 
traffic already on the ground. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence. route 
would cause this stream of lake-and-rail traf- 
fic bound. for- overseas ports to move along 
the easier and cheaper and quicker all-water 
route, and a fair part of the all-rail traffic 
that now reaches the Atlantic ports would 
find its natural route to Europe through its 
most convenient lake port and thence by 


_ ocean-going shipping direct to Europe. 


It has been estimated that four billions of 
dollars are necessary for the development of 
the American railways to the point where 
they can properly take care of the growing 
volume cf transportation. If the expendi- 
ture of less than 5 per cent. of this amount 
will provide. an all-water route from the 
heart of the American continent to the sea, 


_if this expenditure will bring the Mississippi 


Valley and the plains of Canada a thousand 
miles nearer to Europe, and if, finally, it will 
divert from the Eastern States a volume of 
through traffic that serves no other purpose 
than to congest roads already breaking down 
under local traffic and continental traffic 
originating within the manufacturing area 
along the Atlantic coast—then it would seem 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
add the St. Lawrence all-water route in 
order to relieve our overloaded and crum- 
bling system of continental transportation. 
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THE WATER ROUTE FROM THE MIDDLE WEST TO EUROPE 


(A series of canal and river improvements makes it possible at the present time to transport goods by water 
from any point on the five Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard at New York. It is now proposed, particularly 
in our own and the Canadian Middle West, to improve a strip of fifty miles in the St. Lawrence River 
near Montreal (the rapids), so that ocean steamers can enter the Lakes. Fhey could then use the locks of the 
Welland Canal to climb from Lake’ Ontario to Lake Erie, the improved St. Clair and Detroit rivers to enter 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and the “Soo” Canal to climb to the level’ of Lake Superior—in all a rise of 
six hundred feet above sea level. The Middle West would thus be brought a thousand miles nearer to Europe 
in the matter of through shipments, for the New York route represents, in part, movement in the wrong direction) 
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THE FARMER ORGANIZES 


BY R. P. CRAWFORD 


(Associate Editor of the Nebraska Farmer) 


OUR hundred farmers, meeting in the 

city of Chicago in March, took what is 
generally regarded as one of the most deci- 
sive steps in the history of American agricul- 
ture. At that time came into being the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, which has al- 
ready more than half a million members and 
this year will have funds amounting to about 
$200,000. 

There have been farm organizations in 
the past, but none of them so well grounded 
and with such strong foundations. Many 
organizations have claimed to represent the 
farmer, but many of them did not. This as- 
sociation goes back to the “county-agent” 
plan, which was introduced into the agricul- 
tural system of this country a few years ago, 
and which, sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, resulted in the 
establishment of an agricultural adviser in a 
large number of the counties of the country. 
Each of these agents is backed by what is 
known as a farm bureau, consisting of the 
farmers themselves. Now, in the course of 
only a little over a year, these farmers have 
banded together into State organizations and 
these State federations have gone together 
into a big national organization. So it can 
be said that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is a representative farmers’ body. 

One can glimpse what the movement really 
means by the fact. that Iowa has over 100,000 
farmers in this organization, and Illinois and 
New York have over 50,000 each. Twenty- 
eight States sending representatives to this 
Chicago meeting in March ratified a con- 
stitution which had been outlined a few 
months before when a temporary organiza. 
tion was formed, and brought the big society 
into being. It is freely predicted that by 
the end of the year there will be a million 
members of this federation in America and 
the available funds for use in national work, 
leaving out the projects of the State federa- 
tions, will be around half a million dollars 
per year. It is probably true that this is 
the most forceful farmers’ organization in 
America to-day. 
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What the Farm Bureau Federation 
Sets Out to Do 

Here we find the definite program of work 
outlined for the coming year: 

The creation of a bureau of transporta- 
tion, which, besides securing proper rail 
rates, will “give to the farmer of the United 
States ocean rates which will enable him to 
compete on a fair basis with the farmers of 
other nations of the world.” 

A bureau of trade relations to investigate 
dealings with foreign countries. 

A bureau of distribution to study the dis- 
tribution of farm products. 

A bureau of statistics to study world con- 
ditions which influence supply and demand 
as well as prices. 

A legislative bureau “whfch shall have to 
do with matters of national legislation which 
affect farming and farmers.” 

It is not to be thought that the federation 
means that the Government shall establish 
these bureaus and divisions which have just 
been enumerated. The federation will es- 
tablish them itself. Perhaps it is important 
to note that this body of farmers is beginning 
work with a broader scope than has any 
similar body in the past. It will not confine 
itself to just the minor things of the moment, 
but will endeavor to be big enough to in- 
vestigate the underlying factors in world 
agriculture. 

This federation means that the farmers of 
America have established one of the biggest 
business organizations in the world. To a 
large degree it represents the united senti- 
ment of the farmers of the country. For 
instance, at any time when the officers of the 
federation desire to know what the farmers 
think of a certain measure it will only be a 
few days’ work to get a questionnaire into 
the hands of every member. Mr. Gray Silver 
has been representing the federation in 
Washington, and I have learned that it has 
already taken an initiative in presenting the 
claims of the farmers to members of Con- 
gress and other government officials. The 
federation under its temporary organization 
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was instrumental in securing federal appro- 
priations for the county-agent work, and 
probably not a little credit should be given 
it for the arbitration provisions in the new 
railroad law. 


Exercising Political Influence 


It is yet almost too early to forecast any 
political leanings of the new organization. 
But a fairly direct statement of political aims 
is to be noted in the following statement 
taken from the official organ of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation: 


From all sides comes the query: “Will the farm 
bureau ignore politics?” Not,exactly. To ignore 
politics, and by that act refuse to accept a share 
of responsibility, would be distinctly un-Ameri- 
can. For politics is a part of the machinery of 
American government. 

The federation will concern itself with men 
and measures rather than with parties. It will 
have absolutely nothing to do with the political 
stew from a partisan standpoint. But when ques- 
tions develop that have a bearing upon the agri- 
cultural interests of the country, or questions that 
deal with the life and stability of American insti- 
tutions, depend on it the Farm Bureau Federation 
will be found very much in evidence. 


Farmers will still be Republicans and 
Democrats, but probably from now on they 
will not be averse to letting their Republican 
and Democratic friends in Congress know 
just what they want. It is quite certain that 
if someone goes down to Washington with a 
petition representing the wishes of a million 
voters, he is going to have some attention. 


Agriculture—the Country's Leading 
Industry 


Another thing that the organization will 
attempt to accomplish will be to explain the 
farmers’ position to the city people, with the 
hope that better feeling may be engendered. 
Most people do not know that farming is a 
business. Secretary Meredith, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, hit the nail on the 
head in an address before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at Atlantic 
City the latter part of April. Said the Sec- 
retary: 


If all the farmers in the United States should 
decide to go into some other business—branch 
out, as we say—they could sell their livestock and 
crops for one year, and with the money they 
receive buy all the railroads in the United States, 
together with all the rolling stock and other 
equipment. If they wished to go out of the farm- 
ing business entirely, they could sell their farms 
along with their crops and livestock, and with the 
money they receive buy all the railroads, all the 
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manufacturing establishments, all the mines, and 
all the quarries in the United States. In other 
words, it would be just about an “even trade” 
between the farming property and all the other 
productive property in the United States, except 
the mercantile establishments. They could with 
their income from livestock and crops for a single 
year pay practically the entire national debt. 
The investment in agriculture amounts to about 
eighty billion dollars, and last year the value of 
crops and divestock aggregated about twenty-five 
billion dollars. 


Agriculture is the most important  busi- 
ness in the country; but how many people 
realize how unbusinesslike it is in some par- 
ticulars? The city people now and then hear 
rumbles of dissatisfaction emanating from 
the country, but they do not always catch 
what the trouble is all about. As a practical 
illustration, the other day I attended a feed- 
ers’ meeting at the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. They had kept fifty cattle on 
various feeds in order to determine which 
was the best. But every lot had lost money, 
varying from $29 to $35 per head. The 
point, of course, was that the cattle market 
had been sagging about the time the experi- 
ment was concluded. These same figures 
would have been found to be true in thou- 
sands of feed yards all over the Middle 
West. A farmer raising his own feed would 
have done better to have sold the feed and 
saved the bother of feeding cattle. And he 
would have been $1000 or so ahead. Heavy 
losses have also been suffered in hogs. 

The farmer would like to see the market 
stabilized so that he would be less liable to 
be caught. Of course, practically nobody 
warned him that the bottom might drop out 
of foreign exchange and cut down the 
exports of American meat. 

Then there is the labor problem. Reports 
indicate that the dearth of farm labor this 
year may be as great as it was during the 
years of the war. This is because the hired 
hand has been attracted by the lure of high 
wages and easy work in the city. In spite 
of reports which now and then reach us of 
the possibility of an amalgamation of labor 
and farmer forces, I think such a combina- 
tion unlikely—and, as far as the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is concerned, improbable. 


Will Function 


If the Farm Bureau Federation can do 
even the least bit toward solving a few of 
these problems, it will have earned its way. 
The farmer living near Bingville has his 
financial destiny carved out by the wheat 





How the New Federation 
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situation in Australia or by the value of the 
German mark. It will take big men to 
tackle problems of this kind, and the federa- 
tion is setting out to secure them for its dif- 
ferent branches of work. 

Representation and voting power in the 
national organization are secured according 
to membership in the different States. The 
board of directors, which this year numbered 
fifty-three, sat like a solemn senate debating 
the agricultural questions of the day at the 
Chicago meeting. Each State 


of the Iowa federation, was chosen as na- 
tional secretary by the executive committee. 
Chicago will be the headquarters. 


Work of the State Federation 


As an illustration of what the different 
State federations are doing, one may call at- 
tention to Illinois. At the February meet- 
ing of the . Illinois association’s executive 
committee a budget amounting to $333,000 
was fixed to carry on the work. One of its 

big projects will be live-stock 





organization qualified for mem- 
bership is entitled to one di- 
rector and an additional di- 
rector for every 20,000, or 
major portion thereof, of paid- 
up members. There is also the 
house of delegates, the differ- 
ence between the directors and 
the delegates being that the 
delegates do not vote at the an- 
nual meetings. Each State with 
membership in the federation is 
entitled to one delegate in the 
house of delegates and one ad- 
ditional delegate for every 
10,000 farmers in the State. 
The finances of the national 
organization were arranged at 








marketing, and probably $75,000 
will be spent on this item alone. 
Prof. H. W. Mumford, chief of 
the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the University of 
Illinois, has been engaged to 
take charge of the work at a 
salary in five figures. There 
will be work in handling the 
cooperative live-stock shipping 
associations, and pure-bred live- 
stock marketing will be taken 
up in all its phases. This as- 
sociation also does work in 
securing limestone and_ rock 
phosphate for its members. 

A grain-marketing depart- 
ment has also been started in 








this meeting so that about fifty 
cents will be paid from the 
different States into the national 
treasury for each member. One 
can see with a million mem- 
bers at the end of the coming year 
just what the money resources of this 
organization will amount to and that it can 
bring to pass almost whatever it will in its 
investigational work. In addition, each State 
has its own funds for work within its borders. 

One should have been present at the Chi- 
cago meeting to catch some of the enthusiasm 
of this organization, which has been in proc- 
ess of development only a little over a year. 
J. R. Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, was 
elected president and his salary was fixed 
at $15,000 a year. So far as I know, this is 
the highest salary that any official of a farm 
organization has ever been paid, and shows 
perhaps the big way in which the farmers are 
tackling things. Mr. Howard, of course, 
is a farmer and has been president of the 
Iowa federation, as well as temporary presi- 
dent of the national federation pending its 
complete organization. §. L. Strivings, of 
Castile, N. Y., was chosen for vice-president. 
J. W. Coverdale, of Ames, Iowa, secretary 


Federation) 


MR. J. R. HOWARD, 
OF IOWA 

(First president of the 

American Farm Bureau 


Illinois with a budget of 
$65,000. At the present time 
there are about 600 farmers’ 
elevators in the State, and 
practical assistance will be given 
them in working out their problems. 
Five to ten men will be kept on the road 
organizing cooperative elevators. A clear- 
ing house is to be established which will have 
brokerage functions, and efforts will be made 
to handle grain through to the big manufac- 
turing plants, instead of through individuals. 

It might be said that these State associa- 
tions will do those things that are impos- 
sible for farmers to do for themselves. The 
farm-bureau federations will by no means 
usurp activities of the State agricultural col- 
leges and the Department of Agriculture, but 
will supplement them by undertaking prob- 
lems outside the domain of those institutions. 

There is little likelihood that the federa- 
tion will in any way attempt to crowd out 
the farmers’ organizations that already are 
in existence. Many of them, operating for 
a specific purpose, have already done great 
things. The Farm Bureau Federation as a 
national organization will try to solve the 
big national and world problems. 


























PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


BY THOMAS 


O celebration of the centenary of 

Florence Nightingale, which occurs 
this year, could be so expressive of the 
world’s regard for the Lady with the Lamp, 
or so thoroughly in keeping with her own 
desire for a memorial, as a simple survey of 
the monumental effect of her life and the 
universal realization of its value as the basis 
for the still greater progress which the grow- 
ing needs of humanity demand. For prob- 
ably no man and certainly no woman that 
ever lived outside the aura of the saints has 
so many and such imposing monuments, or 
so devoted a following, as the inspired Eng- 
lishwoman who founded a religion of kind- 
ness and cleanliness, 


Nursing Now a Profession 


When the British people, upon Florence 
Nightingale’s return in 1856 from her work 
amidst the horrors of the Crimea, planned 
to give her a triumphal welcome and raised 
a fund for a great monument to be erected 
in her honor, Miss Nightingale discouraged 
the celebration and asked that the money be 
used in establishing a training school for 
nurses. Such a thing was unknown at the 
time, and unappreciated by the majority, 
professionals and laymen alike, who were 
still blinded by ignorance as to nature’s laws 
of health. 

The gift she wanted was granted, how- 
ever; and to-day, in little more than half a 
century, scientific nursing has become recog- 
nized as one of the most indispensable of the 
higher professions. ‘The whole system of 
modern nursing from principles to practice 
is Florence Nightingale’s monument; every 
hospital training school in the world is a 
temple in her honor, and each student and 
graduate nurse a disciple. And so piercing 
have been the rays from the lamp which 
first brought light into the agonized dark- 
ness of a cruel and futile war that govern- 
ments which once let their sick and injured 
welter in pain and filth for the lack of care 
now call for more nurses than the profession 
and its facilities for training eligible young 
women are able to provide. In the United 
States to-day one branch of nursing alone— 
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that of public health—under federal and 
State legislation recently passed or pending 
requires five times as many specially equipped 
nurses as are available. 


State Supervision 


It was first the shortage of nurses at 
home, due to the enrollment of so many in 
military and relief service during the war, 
and then the epidemics that gave the nurs- 
ing movement in America its present im- 
petus. Medical and public-health authori- 
ties and the leaders of the nursing profes- 
sion themselves had long recognized the 
opportunity for extending the practice of 
public-health nursing ; the tuberculosis nurse, 
the school nurse, the rural district nurse, the 
maternity nurse, the industrial and sick-poor 
visiting nurse in the city, had all demon- 
strated the necessity and value of their func- 
tions in the great scheme for solving the na- 
tional health problem and had satisfied even 
the most skeptical of trained eyes. But the 
public and politicians needed the lesson of the 
war and of the poliomyelitis and influenza 
epidemics with their frightful toll of deaths 
to bring them to the point of acting. New 
York State, for example, enacted a bill in 
1914 providing for a State-supervised sys- 
tem of public health nursing, but the law, re- 
garded as a model of its kind and used as 
the pattern for legislation in other States, 
remains inoperative for the lack of an appro- 
priation to pay the salary of the supervising 
nurse, 

Rural district nursing associations, urban 
visiting nurse societies, settlement houses, 
and the like, all dependent on charity, have 
been carrying the burden—or such part of it 
as they could. One by one the States, how- 
ever, under the influence of enlightened 
health leaders, have begun trying to catch up 
with the far-visioned doctrine of Florence 
Nightingale, who more than half a century 
ago pointed out that public-health nursing 
is an essential part of the health protection 
which the State should offer its citizens. 
Her original idea has not changed funda- 
mentally. Bacteriology, new discoveries and 
methods in medicine and surgery have modi- 
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fied nursing practice; but Miss Nightingale’s 
“Notes on Nursing” and her pamphlets are 
still standard textbooks, 


Prevention Rather Than Cure 


Florence Nightingale predicted that the 
time would come when nurses’ everywhere 
would be engaged not so much in sick- 
nursing as in “well-nursing.” ‘That was a 
favorite phrase of hers, meant to differentiate 
between the philosophies of cure and pre- 
vention. The latter is the essence of public- 
health nursing; and it is with the larger 
view in mind of improving and protecting 
public health by detecting causes of disease 
and preventing it or stopping its spread that 
health authorities and legislators are now 
framing the laws. The relationship be- 
tween a nation’s general welfare and the 
physical health of its citizens is no more 
plainly apparent, however, than that which 
exists between an individual’s prosperity and 
his health, or between a business organiza- 
tion’s profits and the health of its workers. 

Thus while the State, recognizing the 
truth of the premise, provides nurses to visit 
outlying rural districts and congested city 
neighborhoods where, for the reason of iso- 
lation or poverty or ignorance, disease may 
not otherwise be discovered in time, and the 
citizen welcomes and supports the work of 
the skilled “visitor” because of his regard for 
the welfare of his family and neighbors, the 
industrial concern finds it “good business” to 
employ a trained nurse for the sake of main- 
taining the productive efficiency of its hands. 

Much disease and most accidents—the 
loss from both in the United States runs into 
billions of dollars annually—are prevent- 
able; and it is the skilled public-health nurse 
always on the job who is the most effective 
preventive. In the factory she teaches the 
prime preventive of cleanliness and sound 
living to the ignorant or careless, detects 
evidences of incipient disease and by constant 
alert observation of the conditions affecting 
the health of the workers not only prevents 
the spread of infection among the well but 
guards against accidents. One _ industrial 
company, for example, recently reduced the 
cost of accident insurance, by the establish- 
ment of a first-aid room and the employment 
of a nurse, from $2 per $100 of payroll to 
ten cents per $100. 


“T. B.,” for Instance 


Consider the preventive work of the pub- 
lic-health nurse against tuberculosis alone. 





Tuberculosis is one of the most curable of 
diseases ; nevertheless one out of every seven 
human beings dies of it. Practically every- 
body gets it and the majority recover with- 
out knowing they have had it. And of those 
in whom it manifests itself it is usually ar- 
rested if discovered and treated in time. 
The public-health nurse working among the 
busy and the.poor has the opportunity to 
detect it. 

The man or woman who has been suffer- 
ing from a seemingly unaccountable “tired 
feeling” and perhaps a slight cough neglects 
to go to the doctor. The nurse discovers the 
condition, knows that there must be some 
pathological cause, and sends the sufferer to 
a medical clinic or insists upon a visit to the 
family physician. The patient is astonished 
to learn that the deadly lassitude which has 


mysteriously captured body and mind was 


due to poisons emanating from a small spot 
in one lung; and if he continues working 
his family will probably lose its breadwinner. 
He is withdrawn from his job and after the 
necessary period of treatment is able to re- 
turn to his place as an effective member of 
the country’s production force. 

It is now generally recognized that tuber- 
culosis crops out oftener among workers 
who endure long hours and receive compara- 
tively low pay than among those whose 
working and living conditions more nearly 
approach the ideal. Tuberculosis is a dis- 
ease of overwork, underplay, malnutrition, 
and worry. When a really sufficient force 
of public health nurses, therefore, is at work 
in those factories where the longest hours 
and lowest wages obtain, and in the sordid 
homes tenanted by such workers and their 
families, it can be supposed that larger num- 
bers of people will be discovered to have the 
disease. This might develop such a large 
withdrawal of labor that the factories and 
offices involved would be forced to better the 
conditions imposed upon their workers if for 
no other reason than to meet the ever-press- 
ing problem of modern industry—increased 
production. 


Poverty’s Relation to Health 


Public-health nursing, efficiently conduct- 
ed under private auspices in some of the 
larger cities, has already been the means of 
disclosing with unmistakable clearness the 
bearing of poverty on the health problem. 
During the infantile paralysis epidemic of 
1917, the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Brooklyn, New York, which is a private 
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philanthropy employing about fifty nurses, 
compiled a “poliomyelitis map” of the city. 
When the scourge had run its course those 
sections of the map which denoted congested 
and unsanitary neighborhoods of the poor 
bristled with black-headed pins, while the 
quarters of the comfortably-circumstanced 


‘ were comparatively free. Similar maps were 


compiled during two successive influenza epi- 
demics and the cluster of “flu” pins were 
practically identical in location and propor- 
tionate number with those of “polly,” as the 
nurses nicknamed the dread _ children’s 
plague. Health authorities say that a ma- 
jority of the infections occurring among 
families in good circumstances could be 
traced to so-called disease centers in the 
crowded tenement blocks. ‘To the query, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” therefore, the 
public-health nurse answers, “Keeping your 
brother well may mean keeping yourself 
well.” 


Visiting Houses of Employees 


But the trigly uniformed woman with the 
little black bag of her calling is not exclu- 
sively occupied with the brethren who need 
keeping by the more fortunate. During the 
war and the influenza epidemics, when even 
the rich who in ordinary times employed per- 
haps whole squads of trained nurses in their 
regular establishments, could not get an 
R. N. for either love or money, people of 
every class were glad to receive the public- 
health nurse. And the same people, many 
of them, now have the habit of calling in 
the district or visiting nurse who, collecting 
a small but standard fee from those who 
can afford to pay anything, is recognized as 
not being a “charity-worker” although the 
employment of her services is far cheaper 
than engaging a full-time private-duty nurse. 
Many nursing associations now contract 
with industrial and business concerns to visit 
the homes of sick employees, the payment 
being made by the company at a flat yearly 
rate based on the expected average number 
of calls that the nurse will be required to 
make. 

Extension of this class of “business” is 
what an increasingly large section of the pub- 
lic is coming to demand. First, it adds to 
the volume of preventive work; it tends to 
remove the stigma of charity from the visit- 
ing nurse, and it operates to improve and 
stabilize the whole profession both from the 
viewpoint of the public and from that of the 
nurses themselves. For example, in the 


present scarcity of nurses it is regarded as 
an unsocial error, if not a crime, for a 
family of large means to monopolize the en- 
tire time of a trained nurse when not abso- 
lutely necessary, when families of moderate 
means, and of no means, are in some cases 
unable, either for lack of nurses or lack of 
money, to getgiiilper nursing care at all. It 
frequently ha that nurses, exhausted by 
the high tension at which they work, are 
obliged to seek “easy cases” at high pay in 
luxurious homes. It is interesting to note, 
however, that nurses as a rule do not enjoy 
this catering to the self-indulgence of 
wealthy hypochondriacs, preferring instead 
oe disciplined service of the public-health 
field, 


A Public Service 


The idea, therefore, towards which the 
health leaders are trying to move, is a sys- 
tem under which the public will learn to 
look upon nursing as a public responsibility, 
and a public function to be used by all at a 
standard price and to be conserved by all. 
That the movement has made remarkable 
strides in this direction is strikingly instanced 
by the increased absorption of private philan- 
thropic nursing organizations by States or 
municipalities and the marked change of 
attitude on the part of the public in most 
cities toward the visiting nurse. 

When Florence Nightingale entered the 
nursing profession in 1850, there were not 
only no training schools for nurses as we 
know them to-day but the calling of the 
nurse—it could not then be fairly described 
as a profession—was reserved exclusively as 
a charity of the church on the one hand and 
of the benevolent aristocracy on the other. 
Aside from the nuns and the Lady Bounti- 
fuls the only nurses were midwives and wo- 
men of a type several degrees lower in the 
intellectual and moral scale than the average 
so-called “practical” nurse of to-day. In 
fact, people of any pride at all regarded 
nurses as distinctly inferior persons. ‘The 
same people, having little if any more de- 
sire to become objects of charity than has the 
upstanding citizen of to-day, also naturally 
looked askance at, or at least could not be 
made to call upon, the services of the sisters 
of mercy. 

The movement, so far as it concerns visit- 
ing or public-health work, is still largely in 
the hands of Lady Bountifuls; but its most 
significant tendency is the gradual but com- 
paratively rapid absorption of it by the 
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State. Remarkable and indeed heroic work 
is being done in the field of public-health 
nursing by organizations which are support- 
ed by private groups of rich men and women. 
In fact, many of them who are qualified to 
speak with not a little authority, deprecate 
the tendency toward absorption by govern- 
mental agencies as laying the work open to 
the typical American experience of mal- 
administration by politicians, 

On the other hand, leaders among the 
nurses themselves say that their work is 
often handicapped by the necessity of defer- 
ring for one consideration or another to the 
wishes of wealthy patrons who, with the best 
humanitarian intentions imaginable, never- 
theless lack the scientific knowledge and 
judgment required for the successful ad- 
ministration of so technical a work as that 
of a modern visiting-nurse organization, 
either rural or urban. Moreover, they real- 
ize that if a work acquires the importance 
and scope of a public utility it must in a 
democracy be amenable to public control— 
which automatically throws it into politics, 
and thereby into the hands of politicians. 
And if the politicians thereupon proceed to 
meddle with nursing in the way they have 
hitherto meddled with education and _busi- 
ness and practically everything else in the 
country except the fine arts, the people may 
eventually be goaded into doing something 
about it. And that would not be an entirely 
undesirable consummation, it will doubtless 
be admitted by representatives of all shades 
and hues of political thought. 

Florence. Nightingale had to battle with 
bitter opposition not only to get women to 
become nurses, to provide adequate training 
facilities for them and to force governments 
to employ their services in cleaning up the 
veritable cesspools of military and civil 
health administrations, but to get nursing 
recognized as a profession. Her leading dis- 
ciples in America for a long time were con- 
fronted by a not entirely dissimilar problem. 
Now, however, the problem is to get women 
of the right type to take up nursing, to pro- 
vide adequate training facilities and to main- 
tain ever higher standards of professional 
technique and morale. The New York 
State law, for instance, which is being copied 
by other States, established a State Bureau 
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of Public-Health Nursing, under the direc- 
tion of a registered nurse of special experi- 
ence in public-health work to supervise, 
standardize and coérdinate the work being 
done throughout the State. In addition, the 
State law now authorizes cities, counties, 
towns and villages to appropriate public 
funds for the employment of nurses. It is 
legislation of this kind, recently passed in 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, Texas, Connecticut 
and other States, that has quintupled the de- 
mand for nurses and necessitated efforts to 
recruit more and more American girls under 
the banner of Florence Nightingale. 

Under the leadership of the National Or- 
ganization for Public- Health Nursing, 
which represents an increasing proportion of 
the public-health nurses of the country, to- 
gether with non-professional individuals and 
groups, hospital training schools are being 
induced to add special courses in public 
health work to their curricula, to increase 
the pay of students, improve and standard- 
ize the method of training, shorten the hours 
and lessen the amount of such manual toil 
as has no intimate bearing on technical prac- 
tice. It is hoped thereby to attract the high 
type of young women needed not only in the 
ranks of the profession but also to fill the 
rapidly increasing number of responsible and 
well-paying administrative jobs, 

As for the prejudices against nursing as a 
career, it is to-day non-existent compared 
with the feeling which prevailed universally 
when Florence Nightingale, at the age of 
twenty-four, asked Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
the Boston philanthropist and husband of 
Julia Ward Howe, whether he thought it 
would be a “dreadful thing” for her to study 
to be a nurse. It is recorded by her biog- 
rapher, Sir Edward Cook, that Dr. Howe 
replied that it would be a very good thing 
indeed—a prediction fraught with infinitely 
more good tidings to the civilized world than 
Dr. Howe could have dreamed when he 
uttered it, and an answer which, in the un- 


dying light of the lamp that gleamed in 


Florence Nightingale’s hand as she walked 
among the tortured inmates of the Crimean 
military hospitals, is made far more confi- 
dently nowadays to any young woman hesi- 
tating on the threshold of a nursing career. 









































LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





THE PRESENT BRITISH ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS GERMANY 


O one who has followed the organs of 
British opinion during the past few 
months can fail to have observed a marked 
change in the tone of expressions regarding 
the execution of the terms of the Peace 
Treaty. Even those English journals which 
decline to accept the conclusions of Mr. 
Maynard Keynes on the subject of German 
reparations are free to admit that the best 
interests of the Allies will be conserved by a 
moderate course in the exaction of indemnity. 
In the London Spectator for May 1 there 
is an important editorial dealing with the 
conference at San Remo. The Spectator de- 
clares itself as entirely satisfied with the 
actual result of the conference as expressed 
in the Allies’ declaration: 


It was clear from the outset to all sane men 
that the Allies must continue to stand together, 
and that the Franco-British Alliance was a per- 
manent. bond which both countries were resolute 
to maintain in their own interests. It was also 
clear that the Allies must be fully agreed as to 
the necessity of enforcing the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Mr. Lloyd George has the Celtic 
habit of changing his mind with a rapidity that 
dazzles and alarms the ordinary Englishman, but 
we are quite sure that there are limits even to 
his variability. Women have the privilege of 
changing their minds, but they do not as a rule 
change their husbands. Mr. Lloyd George may 
steer an erratic course in domestic politics, but 
he knows better than to throw over the great 
international agreement, by the making of which 
he has gained immense prestige the world over. 

All that he and his fellow-premiers had to de- 
termine -was the best method of making the peace 
effective. The French showed a preference for 
military means, believing, as they do, that the 
German is an animal who can only be brought 
to reason by a big stick. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Signor Nitti, on the other hand, thought, as most 
Englishmen and Italians do, that the gentler 
methods of diplomacy might be tried with advan- 
tage, even upon such stubborn and unreasonable 
people as our late enemies. The Allies’ declara- 
tion shows that Mr. Lloyd George had his way. 
He devised a formula which satisfied M. Mil- 
lerand, but which, in effect, pledged the Allies 
to adjust their differences with Germany in a 


peaceful manner. The Allies, in their declara- 
tion, laid great stress on Germany’s failure to 
comply with the peace terms in regard to dis- 
armament, or to the supply of coal to the ravaged 
districts of France, or to reparation in other 
forms. The Treaty, said the Allies, must be exe- 
cuted; if not, they would not hesitate to occupy 
more German territory, though they would not 
annex any. 

These announcements were made to reassure 
Frenchmen, who are not unnaturally nervous and 
somewhat dispirited in the reaction after their 
long and glorious efforts to free their country 
from the German invader. But the novel and 
important features of the Allies’ declaration, as 
we read it, are the statement that the Allies “do 
not ignore the difficulties with which the German 
Government are faced, and do not intend to in- 
sist upon too literal an interpretation of the 
Treaty,’ and the consequent invitation to “the 
heads of the German Government to confer di- 
rectly with the heads of the Allied Governments,” 
and to explain their difficulties by word of mouth. 
Mr. Lloyd George has thus carried his Allies 
with him over the last obstacle, separating a 
state of war from a state of peace. By inducing 
M. Millerand to meet Herr Miiller he has taken 
a long step towards the reéstablishment of nor- 
mal relations between the countries that must al- 
ways be neighbors. 


The editors go on to say that they welcome 
the prospect of the conference between the 
Allied Premiers and the German Premier at 
Spa. They state their position frankly: 


We have not changed our opinion of German 
militarism, nor can we say that the conduct of 
German politicians of late has encouraged the 
belief in Germany’s repentance for the evil that 
she has wantonly wrought. But we are no longer 
at war, and we must face the new problems 
of peace in a practical and businesslike fashion. 
The first of these problems is the execution of 
the Peace Treaty. Germany has signed and 
ratified the Treaty, but pleads her inability to 
carry it out literally or punctually. We have, 
therefore, to examine her plea, to see how far it 
is genuine, and to determine the best way of 
helping her Government to fulfil their pledges. 

It may or may not be true that the German 
Government are unable to demobilize their troops 
as fast as the Treaty requires. As the delay pre- 
vents the Allies from disarming and reducing 
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their military expenditure, it is clearly to our 
interest to probe this matter, and to devise means 
of accelerating Germany’s demobilization. We 
may, for instance, strengthen the Miiller Ministry 
by showing a friendly concern in its doings; we 
may lessen the industrial unrest in Germany by 
expediting the supply of raw materials without 
which many German factories remain idle. 
Again, there is the problem of the indemnity. 
So long as the amount is left indefinite, Germany 
has an excuse for folding her hands and saying 
that it is hopeless to try to meet her obligations. 
It is true, of course, that Germany has been ac- 
corded the opportunity of suggesting a lump sum, 
and that she has made no attempt to do so. But 
the Allies, for their own sake, would be well ad- 
vised to fix the amount of the indemnity at the 
earliest possible moment. Germany could then 
be required to remodel her taxes so as to provide 
the money, for she is still a wealthy country, We 


must, in short, deal with Germany as we have 
dealt with other vanquished enemies in the past. 
We have never had reason, in the long run, to 
regret our moderation and generosity. If we 
have had no serious quarrel with France since 
Waterloo, the credit is largely due to the temper- 
ate policy of Castlereagh and Wellington. 


It is conceivable, says the Spectator, that 
even Germany hereafter may come to be 
thankful to the Allies if they treat her as 
Castlereagh and Wellington treated France. 
“We have exorcised the Kaiser as we exor- 
cised Napoleon. The French people have 
long since repudiated Napoleon’s statecraft. 
We must now seek to wean the Germans 
from the Napoleonic ideas which have 
brought them to disaster.” 


ECHOES OF GERMANY’S REVOLUTION 


REVIEW of the political crisis in 

Germany of last March appears in 
The New Europe under the title, “Germany 
Playing at Revolution.” 

For some time past, the writer points out, 
an attempt at a coup d'état had been expected 
either from the Militarists or the Spartacists. 
“These two opposition groups have been 
watching one another, each of them, we may 
suspect, waiting for the other to strike first.” 

The government was surrounded by diffi- 
culties. It found it a hard task to main- 
tain its authority at home owing to “the 
very peculiar circumstances in which they 
were placed” by the necessity of carrying out 
the terms of the Peace Treaty which “in the 
eyes of a large portion of the people . . . 
was not only destructive to the very exist- 
ence of the German nation, but also deroga- 
tory to its honor.” ‘There were other reasons 
for the government’s weakness, 


The task before them was one which might 
well prove to be beyond the capacity of any gov- 
ernment, and both in the personality, character 
and the origin of the holders of power there were 
elements which made it very difficult for them to 
maintain their authority. By their previous per- 
sonal history and their social condition—matters 
which count for more, perhaps, in Germany than 
in any other country in Europe—they came to 
their task without that social prestige which is so 
important. The ordinary German, to put it 
bluntly, did not want to be governed by men 
who had come from the working-class, or small 
tradesmen. They were without that nimbus of 
dignity that counts so much in political matters. 
Moreover, they were entirely without adminis- 
trative experience. The government of the coun- 
try continued to be carried on through the gov- 
ernment offices, and these were still staffed with 


the old members; none of the changes that have 
taken place have shaken the practical control 
which the bureaucracy wields. New ministers 
have been substituted for the old, but the wheels 
of the great machine were still there, and the new 
ministers were quite incapable of imposing their 
will upon the ofhces of which they were nominal 
heads. They sat in the seats of government, but 
they did not govern. 


Noske and Erzberger were both strong 
men. But the first was gravely suspected 
of sympathy with the Militarists, and the 


latter’s financial proposals had made him, 


very unpopular with a large and influential 
class of Germans grown wealthy through the 
war. Moreover, he had come very badly 
out of the Helfferich libel suit, and the gov- 
ernment of which he was a member suffered 
accordingly. 

To what extent were dissensions among 
the Allies responsible for the outbreak? 
Apart from the legitimate reasons for the 
dissatisfaction of Germans with their gov- 
ernment, 


there is no doubt that there were other and more 
dangerous elements at work, and we cannot doubt 
that these have been stimulated by the symptoms 
of dissolution in the alliance. First of all we 
have the practical secession of America; as a re- 
sult of this for purposes of high policy, the al- 
liance has come to be little more than a union 
between Britain and France. But unfortunately 
during the last weeks an impression has been al- 
lowed to gain ground that there are very serious 
differences between these two states, and Ger- 
mans who were prepared to make trouble, might 
well begin to think that the time was coming 
when they might fish in troubled waters. 

Added to this we have the criticism of the 
Treaty and of the action of the powers under the 
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Treaty in this country, which has been gaining in 
force. There are no doubt in Germany a large 
number of men, including many who held high 
positions both in the army and in the civil service, 
who would shrink from nothing in an attempt 
even by violence to restore Germany to something 
like the position which she formerly held. There 
is no doubt that their eyes were fixed upon East- 
ern Europe. It is in the east of Germany, in 
Pomerania, in the Mark, in East Prussia, that this 
party have their stronghold; to them the estab- 
lishment of an independent Poland and the ces- 
sion of Prussian territory to Poland is a blow to 
which they will never be reconciled. Watching, 
as they doubtless are, the increasing ministerial 
ineffectiveness in Poland, they might well think 
that the time was approaching for a gambler’s 
throw. There are some of them who probably 
would not shrink from using a Bolshevik Russia 
to destroy the newly-created Polish State, hoping 
that ultimately, when this was done, they might 
in some way or another use the confusion which 
would arise for the reéstablishment of a militarist 
and monarchist Germany. 
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In spite of all these disturbing factors, this 
writer anticipates that “the ultimate result 
of this sudden crisis will not be unbeneficial.” 
‘The result may be to show that the appre- 
hensions of which we have heard so much 
recently, that a large and influential party 
were doing their uttermost to bring about a 
repudiation of the Treaty and a fresh appeal 
to force, will be dissipated. It will have 
shown that though there were undoubtedly 
some who desired this, their numbers were in 
fact small, and their influence smaller; the 
dangerous element was limited to Berlin and 
the Northeastern provinces; against them the 
whole of the rest of Germany was united. 
It will prove eventually all to the good that 
they have shown their hand, that they have 
made their attempt, and that they have 
failed.” 


THE NEW WORLD DISEASE 


CARNIVAL of social disease has swept 

over Europe since the Armistice, 
crossed the Atlantic, and invaded our own 
land. This new form of epidemic is 
vividly described in the Atlantic for May 
by the English journalist, Sisley Huddle- 
ston: 


The diagnosis of the malady is not difficult. 
There is, first, this crazy seeking after artificial 


.amusements, generally of an unpleasant kind; 


there is a love of display that runs to the utmost 
eccentricity; there is a wave of criminality; there 
is an unscrupulous profiteering, a cynical disre- 
gard of suffering, a mad desire to get rich quick- 
ly, no matter by what means; and there is a 
reluctance to do any genuine work. You can 
visit any capital, and you will find these charac- 
teristic stigmata. This pathological condition is 
certainly the legacy of war. Men’s mental out- 
look has changed. Those who were sober, in- 
dustrious citizens, coftent to rear up their fami- 
lies and to walk usefully and humbly in the 
world, are now stricken by the wild notion of 
having a “good time”; a good time that means 
the easy earning of questionable money, its prod- 
igal dispersal, forgetfulness of the family, non- 
production of necessaries, hopeless confusion and 
incompetence, which affects private as well as 
governmental persons, and a lowering of moral 
values, a debasing of intellect. 

Continuity has been broken. All is in the 
melting-pot. The old landmarks have vanished. 
People were torn up by the roots. Their habits 
were shattered. Their beliefs were destroyed. 
Their very soul was melted in the fiery furnace 
of war, and molded and twisted into new shapes. 
To straighten it back will be a prodigious feat. 
They have trampled on their religion. They 
have abandoned those good prejudices which kept 
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society together. They have become cynical and 
selfish. 


The demoralizing régime of war accounts 
for much of the present social discontent. As 
Mr. Huddleston puts it, the habit of sol- 
diering develops unconcern for human life, 
one’s own and the enemy’s; disregard of 
property, one’s own and one’s neighbor’s; 
disregard for the sanctity of women; disre- 
gard of Time and Eternity. The evils that 
have arisen from this “philosophy of heed- 
lessness” can be eradicated only if we recog- 
nize the causes and apply ourselves resolutely 
to the cure. 

Behind all the strikes and threats of strikes 
Mr. Huddleston finds no generous impulse, 
no spiritual stirring. It is all cold materi- 
alism. Everybody is profiteering. The con- 
tractors who can buy and sell at exorbitant 
profits are frankly unscrupulous. The man- 
ufacturer sells at a swindling price because 
he has had to deal with governments that 
took no heed of money, or with officials who 
corrupt. The worker naturally demands his 
share, for he has found that labor also is 
something on which a profit can be made. 


What is worse is that in France, in England, in 
Germany, in Poland, the worker wants to dodge 
his work. That he should get a high price is 
permissible. That he should try to escape his 
obligations is another matter. He thinks no 
shame if he does not deliver the goods. He is in 
exactly ‘the same moral position as the grocer 
who mixes sand with his sugar. I think it may 
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honestly be said that the worker is the last to 
succumb to this spirit of greed. Now the circle 
of social immorality is practically complete, and 
all grades, from the Paris landlord who has 
doubled his rent because there are not enough 
houses, the contractor who deliberately supplies 
shoddy material, the shopkeeper who cheats and 
robs his customers as a habit, down to the work- 
man who demands the highest possible pay for 
the least possible work, are doing their best to 
live at one another’s expense. 


Mr. Huddleston has only the most scath- 
ing censure for the new rich of Great 
Britain. He refers to the findings of the 
Central Profiteering Commission, which re- 
vealed in some instances profits of 3200 per 
cent. One Lancashire cotton factory before 
the war earned $40,000 a year in profits. 
During the war it reached $200,000, then 
$300,000, then $600,000, and last year 
netted $2,000,000. Factories are prospering 
as never before, and yet their products are 
almost inaccessible to the ordinary person. 
Shares of stock in one instance were bought 
at $5 and sold at $50. A new company had 
a capital of $1,000,000 subscribed before it 
could be registered. 

As to the wave of actual crime that has 


swept over Europe, Mr. Huddleston cites 
with approval these reasons as set out by 
an English writer: 


(1) That many men who had criminal in- 
stincts, but also a horror of killing, before the 
war are now more or less devoid of that horror. 

(2) That many men who had embarked on a 
career of crime before the war were liberated 
from prison during hostilities, and entered the 
army, and that these are now free again to re- 
sume their depredations against society. 

(3) That unemployment and the high cost of 
living have forced many men who would other- 
wise have been law-abiding citizens into crim- 
inality. 

(4) That the general feeling of unrest which 
is permeating all classes is responsible for much 
crime. 


In addition, it is found that nervous dis- 
eases, which it would be difficult to diagnose, 
are prevalent. Many men when closely 
questioned by Mr. Huddleston confessed that 
it was a year or so after the war that they 
first felt ‘‘a strange depression, a lowering of 
vitality, a mental and moral degeneration.” 
Mr. Huddleston can only conclude that, turn 
where one will, one finds only that the war 
has worsened mankind. 





THE RACIAL CHALLENGE FROM EAST 
TO WEST 


CCORDING to the English writer and 

student, Mr. Basil Mathews, writing 
in the London Review of Reviews, the des- 
tinies of world civilization are to be put to 
still another test, which may prove even more 
momentous than the World War from 
which we have recently emerged. 

At the beginning of his article Mr. 
Mathews cites the declaration of a great 
Japanese statesman, early in the war, that 
that stupendous conflict was the beginning 
of the end of European civilization. The 
next scene in the world’s history, said this 
Japanese prophet, would witness the decay 
of the West and the rise of a new and domi- 
nant civilization in the East. Mr. Mathews 
proceeds to examine the several considera- 
tions that lie back of this startling assertion: 


When war broke out in 1914 five empires of 
the despotic military type remained on the 
earth’s surface. They were the German, the 
Austrian, the Turkish, the Russian, and the 
Japanese. To-day four out of the five are 
smashed in irretrievable ruin. Japan alone re- 
mains. The old European order has gone—the 


one Asiatic power, rich now beyond the dream 
of avarice, with its man-power unimpaired and 
its ambitions vaster than those of Alexander, 
leaps upon the stage fully equipped. On the face 
of it, then, the first and dominant facts of the 
world situation are in favor of the Oriental 
statesman-prophet whom I have quoted. 

You may trace back through recorded time, 
and you will not discover anywhere (even after 
the fall of the Roman Empire) a scene which in 
range and in awful significance can eclipse or 
even parallel this amazing reality that lies before 
our eyes. A third of the human race has lost 
its old rule. From the Rhine to the Pacific Ocean, 
from the Baltic to the Persian Gulf, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic, the Turanian, and the Semitic 


peoples stumble bewildered and maddened amid ~ 


the crashing débris of their broken civilizations. 
Hundreds of millions of people are without a 
settled state—sheep without a shepherd, men 
without a master-word to guide their confused 
and disordered lives through the chaos and 
darkness. 


The fifth empire, then, remains as pro- 
tagonist in the contest for the mastery of the 
Pacific. The mastery of the Pacific, it is 
conceded, means the leadership of the human 
race. This English writer is convinced that 
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the center of gravity of the world’s politics 
is swiftly moving from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. ‘This fact seems to him the key to a 
multitude of issues that perplex and bewilder 
the British mind. He says that the British 
mind is slow to grasp the fact that the mind 
of America is even more absorbed in the 
problem of her Pacific coast than in what is 
going on in Europe. As Mr. Mathews puts 
it, “When America talks of not wishing to 
be tied to European policies, or asks for a 
big navy, we think of Europe and the At- 
lantic; she thinks of Asia and the Pacific, 
and we must think that problem through 
with America from that point of view before 
we begin to criticize her.” 

The facts of the Pacific scene, as Mr. 
Mathews visualizes them, are these: 


First the rise of the power of Japan which we 
have already visualized. 

Secondly we see China, as the vastest reservoir 
of soldiering and of labor on the surface of the 
earth. We see there a race of some five hundred 
millions of people, hardy, industrious, careless of 
death; with high capacity for organization, and 
with the most tremendous resources of coal, iron 
and all other mineral products that remain in the 
world. China has enough good coal to supply 
the whole human race at its present consumption 
of a billion tons a year for a thousand years; 
and alongside the coal, great iron deposits. 
Already she can make pig-iron and transport it 
to America at rates that enable the American 
steel manufacturers who purchase it to compete 
with the Bethlehem and Pittsburgh steel kings. 
China, for long an Empire protected by exclusive 
traditions in an age-long conservatism, is now a 
Republic open to the flow of world-tides. 

If, in a war, an enemy started killing Chinese 
soldiers at a million men a year, and if China 
were using ten per cent. of her population in 
that war, it would take fifty years to destroy her 
first armies, and in that period two further 
Chinese forces of fifty million each would grow 
up to confront their enemy. 

The third factor is Russia, which (one view 
of future developments, the idea of a crescendo 
of competing ambitions) we might think of as 
being organized and controlled by a new Prussia 
to realize in the Far East the ambitions now lost 
by Germany in Africa and the Near East. 
Russia abutting on the North Pacific is, and in- 
evitably always will be, one of the dominating 
factors in the Pacific situation. 

Opposite to these stand, fourthly and fifthly, 
America and Britain, which cannot conceivably 
hold back from immediate active interest in the 
developments of the nationalities around the 
Pacific. 


Mr. Mathews clearly sees the problem that 
presents itself to the American mind (and he 
says it will have to present itself to the 
British mind also), how far can the flood of 
emigration of the Asiatic come into our terri- 


tories without submerging the type of civi- 
lization for whch we stand ?: 

The Asiatic fought with the Allies through 
the war and refuses to be excluded from free 
life in Western lands. The development of 
a racial consciousness in the Far East seems 
to Mr. Mathews to be a matter of more 
moment for the future world history than 
any other fact in the world to-day. 


The tremendous challenge which the dilemma 
presents lies in the fact that while on the one 
hand we cannot permanently resist the will of 
500 to 600 millions of people, yet, on the other 
hand, there is a real peril, if we surrendered to 
their desire for unrestricted immigration into our 
lands, that our civilization, which after all has 
some very precious things in it, would be sub- 
merged and lost under Asiatic civilization. To 
accept is impossible; to resist is world-suicide. 
Such is the dilemma. What is the solution, if 
there be a solution? 

Literally, if the militarists of Asia triumph we 
are on the eve of world-suicide. Certainly 
Europe and all that we have laboriously built up 
in the centuries since Rome fell will go down 
in ruin. Probably America will be swept too 
by the terrific floods of Asia, before which 
all landmarks will be swept away and_ sub- 
merged. 

What are the bases for such a view? 

They are based on the fact that militarist am- 
bition in the Far East will inevitably breed war. 
But we have already seen that not only the six 
hundred millions of China and Japan, but all 
Russia (and maybe Germany), the British Em- 
pire and America (i. ¢., all the English-speaking 
peoples of the world and India and Africa) will 
be involved in any war in the Pacific. 

What a hideous travesty and mockery of hu- 
man hopes it would be if we had only cast the 
devils of militarism out of Central Europe to 
find them rushing the maddened millions of 
Asia down the Gadarene steeps of inter-racial 
war into the sea of barbarism! 


Thus far the views expressed by Mr. 
Mathews might be regarded as distinctly 
alarmist. In the concluding part of his 
article, however, he presents an alternative 
aspect of the situation which seems to him 
“Not too splendid to be realized.” ‘This 
alternative view is that with the triumph of 
the democratic leaders of Asia we shall be 
on the eve of a world order of international 
and inter-racial codperation full of un- 
measured good; and in both China and Japan 
Mr. Mathews has discovered groups of lead- 
ers representing the humaner, progressive, 
democratic type, who stand as to foreign 
policy for an international ideal of comity 
and codperation and in home policy are out 
for a progressive, democratic educational de- 
velopment of the proletariats of their respec- 
tive countries, 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


R. HOWELLS has long been the rec- 

ognized dean of American letters, yet 
his death, on May 11, came before most of 
us had begun to think of him as an old man. 
He himself was almost the only one who re- 
membered that he was an octogenarian. He 
wrote about it in Harper’s for December last 
—an essay full of wise and kindly comment 
on old age ard death, closing with these 
words: 


Whence is death, and out of what awful void 
or whither? All along the line of living, from 
the moment of birth, when we first catch our 
breath and cry out in terror of life, Death has 
set his signals, beckoning us the way which we 
must go. Kind Science knows them, but will not 
let us believe they are what they are, and Nature 
laughs them to scorn, because she is our fond 
mother. “Oh, that is nothing, is it, Science?” 
she cries at our alarm, and Science echoes, “Noth- 
ing at all, Nature; or if it is anything it is proof 
of superabounding vigor, of idiosyncratic vital- 
ity.” Very likely; but quite the same, all the 
men born of women must die in a destined 
course; every man of eighty and after must die 
as certainly as the new-born babe, or often 
sooner, or, if not, certainly in the event. It will 
not avail against the fact whether we pray and 
praise, or whether we eat and drink; the mer- 
ciless morrow is coming. But why call it mer- 
ciless? No one knows whether it is merciless or 
not. We know that somewhere there is love, the 
love that welcomed us here, the love that draws 
us together in our pairing, that our children 
may live, the love in our children which shall 
see that their fathers and mothers do not die be- 
fore their time, even if their time shall be de- 
layed till eighty and after. 


A few months before those sentences were 
printed, his friend and colleague, of almost 
the same age, Henry Mills Alden, had writ- 
ten on the intimacy between life and letters 
as exemplified in the writings of Howells 


(the Bookman, July, 1919): 


It cannot be said of any writer of genius that 
his environment accounts for the quality of his 
work. That is determined by his personality and 
by the unfathomable implications of that person- 
ality, hidden in the mystery of heredity. But 
in a peculiar sense as compared with other writ- 
ers, Howells’s environment, summed up in the 
impressions made upon his sensibility by things 
of time and place and by human contacts, serves 
as a constant and faithful guide to the imaginings 
embodied in the eighty-nine volumes published 
since 1860—exclusive of some two hundred “Easy 
Chair” essays, and a number of his most char- 
acteristic short stories that have not yet found 
their way to book publication. 

Did ever bibliography and biography have so 
close coincidence? Some of these volumes are 
at once literature and frankly biographical—like 


and 
Youtl But the others impress 
the reader as being just as directly drawn from 


“My Literary Passions,’ “A Boy’s Town,” 
“Years of My Youth.” 


living experience and observation. From the 
first, to use his own expression, he “hungered to 
resemble all life to literature.” 


How this human quality in the writer 
moulded his writing is brought out in the 
latter part of Mr. Alden’s article: 


In its maturity his style, in essay or in story, 
has been charmingly modulated to the tone of 
conversation—partly for companionable intimacy 
of communication, but chiefly as indicating the 
modesty and tolerance generated by profound 
and pervasive human sympathy. Out of his 
heart, truly, are the issues of his life; and his 
feeling of life is so real as to exclude sentimen- 
tality and romanticism, though neither sentiment 
nor romance. 


The Outlook of May 19 reminds us that 
Mr. Howells himself expressed his ideal at 
a dinner given in 1912 in honor of his seven- 


ty-fifth birthday: 


“All of human life has turned more and more 
to the light of democracy, the light of equality. 
Literature, which was once of the cloister, the 
school, has be me more and more of the forum 
and incidentally of the market-place. But it is 
actuated now by as high and noble motives as 
ever it was in the history of the world; and I 
think that in turning from the vain endeavor of 
creating beauty and devoting itself to the effort 
of ascertaining life it is actuated by a clearer 
motive than before.” 


After speaking of the great number of 
books, essays, poems, travel papers, and short 
stories that Mr. Howells put forth in his 
long life, the Outlook makes this comment: 


A large part of Mr. Howells’s books are almost 
as enjoyable to-day as when they were written. 
If any of our younger readers are unacquainted 
with them merely because the best of them ap- 
peared thirty or forty years ago, they will secure 
genuine enjoyment and entertainment by passing 
over some of the ephemeral “best sellers” of the 
day in favor of, say, “The Lady of the Aroos- 
took” or “Out of the Question” for lightness of 
touch, “of “Silas Lapham” for strong and deep 
character drawing, of “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes” for a protest against social injustice, or 
of “Venetian Life” as a picturesque and animated 
description of life in Venice as Mr. Howells saw 
it when he was American Consul there. 

The old debate between realism and romanti- 
cism in fiction found Mr. Howells ranged on the 
side of realism. But he never interpreted real- 
ism to exclude imagination, much less humor. 
He interpreted life as he saw it, but he well 
knew that fancy, idealism, and romance itself 
may be a part of reality. Aridity was not a 
part of realism as he practiced it. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S CENTENARY 


HE one hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Florence Nightingale, whose 
service among British soldiers in the Crimean 
War gave the first great impetus to the mod- 
ern nursing movement, was very generally 
observed on May 12 in America as well as 
in England. 

The authorized biography of Miss Night- 
ingale, by Sir Edward Cook, was published 
in 1913. In the Review or Reviews for 
January, 1914, there appeared a review of 
this book, from which a few paragraphs may 
be appropriately reproduced at this time: 

The real Florence Nightingale was very 
different from the legendary one, and much 
greater. Her life was built on larger lines, 
her work had more importance than belonged 
to the legend. 

The story of Miss Nightingale’s early 
years, we learn from this biography, is that 
of the building up of a strong and sweet char- 
acter. This girl, of unusual natural ability, 
having found an ideal, was “thrown into re- 
volt against the environment of her home.” 
In spite of all obstacles and the temptations 
of circumstance, she had already “served her 
apprenticeship” when the call to the Crimea 
came. This was not a call to “‘sacrifice,” but 
the fulfilment of her dearest wishes for a 
life’s activity. 

The popular imagination pictures Flor- 
ence Nightingale at Scutari and in the Cri- 
mea as “the ministering angel,” and such in 
very truth she was, but the deeper signifi- 
cance of her work in the Crimean War lies 
elsewhere. It was as administrator and re- 
former more than as angel that she showed 
her peculiar powers. Queen Victoria, with 
native shrewdness and a touch of humor, hit 
off the truth about Miss Nightingale’s serv- 
ices in the Crimea in concise words: “Such 
a clear head; I wish we had her at the War 
Office.” She may also be accounted, if not 
the founder, yet the promoter of female nurs- 
ing in war, and the Red Cross societies 
throughout the world are the ‘direct outcome 
of her labors in the Crimea. 

From a sickroom in the West End of Lon- 
don Miss Nightingale played a part—and a 
much larger part than could be known with- 
out access to her papers—in reforming the 
sanitary administration of the British army, 
in reconstructing hospitals throughout the 
world, in founding the modern art of nurs- 
ing, and in setting up a sanitary administra- 
tion in India, 




















TWO FAMILIAR PORTRAITS OF MISS NIGHTINGALE 


(The first as a nurse in the Crimean War, and the other 
from the painting by Sir William Richmond in 1887) 


For forty years Miss Nightingale worked 
at Indian questions. She practically founded 
the Indian Sanitary Commission of 1859-63, 
“and the measures taken in consequence of 
its report were the starting point of a new 
era of sanitary improvement for the army.” 
From the reform of sanitation and hospital 
nursing, she turned to the reform of work- 
house nursing, and “certainly deserves to be 
remembered as a Poor Law reformer in every 
respect.” Meanwhile she continued her in- 
terest in general army nursing. She was 
instrumental in bringing about better condi- 
tions in the Franco-Prussian War. Henri 
Dunant, the Swiss physician, to whom the 
Red Cross Society owes its inception, said, 


in 1872: 


Though I am known as the founder of the Red 
Cross and the originator of the Convention of 
Geneva, it is to an Englishwoman that all the 
honor of that convention is due. What inspired 
me to go to Italy during the war of 1859 was the 
work of Miss Nightingale in the Crimea. 


During subsequent wars all over the world 
Florence Nightingale was ever ready to aid 
and always succeeded in mitigating the suf- 
ferings of the sick and wounded. After 1872, 
the year in which, as she herself put it, she 
went out of office, she devoted herself to 
literary work and study. When, on August 

1910, she passed away, she had lived 
ninety years and three months. She was 
buried simply near her old home in Hamp- 
shire. 
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CURRENCY, FOREIGN TRADE AND 
EXCHANGE 


HE Japanese financial panic has called 

sharply to mind the conditions of trade 
and finance among the nations as a result of 
the World War, and Edward A. Bradford 
takes occasion in the Times (New York, 
May 9) to comment on some aspects of 
world finance in a refreshing and timely 
manner, 

There is no way, he says, of controlling is- 
sues of paper credit except by testing them 
by convertibility into gold. He differentiates 
the financial and commodity markets, stating 
the former to be the surface exposed to the 
irrationality of panics, while the latter are 
the controlling, underlying influence. The 
complexity of assembly and distribution of 
raw and finished products is baffling and does 
not appear on the ticker tape, which, he says, 


carries only prices of titles to property, whose 
capacity of production or distribution does not 
vary with the quotations of the titles. . . . Even 
quotations of international exchange come little 
nearer to the heart of the matter. . . . The par- 
ticular thing to remark is how the exchanges are 
corrected by security spasms. It would seem as 
though finance controlled trade. The reverse is 
true, nevertheless, and that is best learned by 
study of the history of the first nation (England), 
which, after using inconvertible, depreciated pa- 
per, resumed specie payments without repudia- 
tion. . . But in the only two cases on record 
(England and America) the resumption of specie 
payments became possible only by commercial 
panics, and falls in prices worthy the name of 
panic. How the world may resume specie pay- 
ments without that cruel experience is the prob- 
lem of our times. Our particular part of the 
problem is to play as small a role in that panic 
as may be practicable. 


International trade is the avenue for the 
resumption of specie payments for the world, 
preferably by codperation, Most of the 
world is on a paper basis, with no premium 
quoted for gold, Frank admission of the 
depreciation of currency, measured by the 
gold premium, will result in lesser fluctua- 
tions of foreign exchanges than those now 
observed. The next step is to get rid of the 
idea that fluctuations in exchange depend 
upon the balance of trade. No alteration of 
discount or exchange quotations can make 
currency convertible into specie. The de- 
preciation of foreign exchange now reflects 
the depreciation of currency, not the unbal- 
ance of trade. For currency depreciation the 
only remedy is convertibility. Paper drives 


out gold as long as it is in possession; and, to 
make room for gold, must be withdrawn. Re- 
tirement of currency by bonds or taxes is the 
answer to withdrawing paper. 
Czechoslovakia issued bonds at one per 
cent, interest, because even that low rate 
made bonds more stable than the constantly 
depreciating currency. Cutting down the 
paper circulation cuts down speculation, be- 
cause when there is no more currency than 
commerce needs, commerce will command it; 
but where there is an inconvertible surplus it 
cannot be exported, and goes into specula- 
tion. Making currency convertible brings a 
check to both exchange and to speculation; 
but neither taxes nor bonds are effective with 
inconvertible currency. Mr. Bradford says: 


When currency is convertible any surplus is 
exportable, and any deficiency is importable. The 
exchanges are corrected by altering the currents 
of trade through the effect of the export of cur- 
rency (converted into gold) on prices. 


We in America are not compelled to im- 
port more goods than we export; but the op- 
posite is true in all other countries, which are 
unable to attract gold because of it. Gold will 
not come to them if they can bid for it, until 
their currency is convertible. That will not 
occur until more than twenty years. There 
should be a distinction between the exchanges 
of currencies and goods. The goods ex- 
changes constantly tend to equality, currency 
to inequality if either currency is depreciated. 
To the extent of the depreciation the ex- 
changes are falsified as well as obscured. Mr. 
Bradford remarks: 


If the currency and trade exchanges are un- 
equal, there will be reluctance to allow foreign 
balances to remain .abroad and a difficulty about 
bringing them home without loss. The result is 
to promote a desire and tendency to bring home 
goods instead of currency, for there is no dis- 
count on goods. Thus the price of goods and 
bills of exchange are coupled in a relation, the 
bills tending to fall until they can be turned to 
profit by the purchase of goods on which there 
is no discount. That is the meaning of the 
correction of the exchanges by trade. 


A century ago, England discovered that 
paper circulation had no reference to the state 
of exchange; now we discover that the state 
of commercial exchange—the balance of 
trade—is not more important than the paper 
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circulation. Mr. Bradford does not think we 
will soon have an excess of imports, as when 
we were importing capital; nor will other 
countries soon have convertible currencies. 
There will be an excess demand for New 
York exchange to pay the interest on our 
foreign credits, with occasional constrictions 
of credit and securities. If such “panics” 
hasten the reéstablishment of the gold stand- 
ard and convertibility of currencies in sol- 
vent nations, they will be wholesome if se- 
vere. Investments abroad may hasten the 
correction of exchanges, if the terms are 
attractive enough to produce active buying 
here of foreign securities, and this to the 


probable enrichment of the American buyers. 

An American dollar to-day will buy more 
gold in New York than could be obtained in 
London if a premium on gold were quoted, 
and this whether the gold (which cannot be 
obtained or exported in England) were pur- 
chased with greenbacks or with “Bradburys” 
purchased with sterling bills of exchange. 
Therefore, the exchanges are unbalanced 
through currency as well as through trade. 
When we can convert our gold into currency 
and buy a foreign bill of exchange converti- 
ble into the same amount of gold, and it can 
be brought here if desired, the exchanges 
will be equal, 





EX-PRESIDENT POINCARE’S COMMENT 
| ON THE SUPREME COUNCIL 


a the Revue des Deux Mondes for March 
15th, the last paper surpasses in interest, 
on many accounts, any that has recently 
appeared. “Raymond Poincaré, of the French 
Academy” prints the first of his 


pressively sketched. It is recognized that 
partisanship is now again inevitable, but the 
hearty union of all for the largest welfare 
of the state is quite as vital as six years ago. 

Here the very words seem a 





regular “Fortnightly Chroni- 
cles”; a semi-editorial feature 
long familiar in this venerable 
periodical. The following num- 
bers are and will be taken up, 
naturally, with details and pass- 
ing events of more momentary 
interest, even to the French 
themselves; but here the ex- 
President of the greatest and 
freest of republics, except our 
own, with frank use of his own 
official experiences, takes a large 
general view, clear if not al- 
ways calm, of world-conditions, 
every part of which is stimulat- 
ing and illuminating. 
Moreover, with all the Gal- 








conscious echo of Aristides to 
Themistocles, when Athens it- 
self was in the invader’s hand: 
“Let our rivalry hereafter be 
only as to which shall do the 
most for the fatherland.” 

The mention of M. Descha- 
nel’s ‘all but unanimous” elec- 
tion tactfully ignores the Cle- 
menceau incidents. It is em- 
phasized that this unpartisan 
head of the state must be 
treated, like a constitutional 
king in England or elsewhere, 
as the personification of the na- 
tion itself and of all its contin- 
uous historic ideals. And in 
this connection occurs a passage 








lic grace and sense of form, he 
holds even the foreign reader, 


absorbed from beginning to end. 


Coming at the close of the war period and- 


just as his successor takes up in earnest the 
restoration of devastated and impoverished 
France, this utterance has much of the im- 
pressiveness of a Washingtonian Farewell 
Address, 

The disappearance of party lines, the in- 
stant union of all classes for the defense of 
France at the outbreak of the war, is im- 


M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
(Former_ President of 
without consciousness of effort, France) 


which will compel deep thought 
in every serious student of our 
own Constitution—not least by 
the calm bracketing of ourselves 
with Mexicans and Venezuelans! 


In both Americas, the President is a politician; 
his election is the outcome of a great conflict be- 
tween opposing opinions; it marks the victory of 
one great organization over a rival organization; 
it inevitably leaves behind it discontent and bit- 
terness. The President, whatever may be his 
worth, his moral authority, and his position: in 
the country, still has his adversaries, who do not 
disarm, and if he were tempted to forget that he 
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is, before all else, the representative of a party, 
his friends would be at hand to recall it to his 
mind. 

He is head of the government, and at the same 
time head of the entire state; with the preroga- 
tive and the responsibility, the advantages and 
handicaps, of both. 


The writer is evidently thinking especially 
of Mr. Wilson’s continuance in the Grand 
Council, and his practically solid partisan 
‘delegation to the Peace Conference, even 
after his partisan appeal for support here at 
home had been answered with the return of 
a hostile majority to both houses. “As head 
of the state,” says M. Poincaré indirectly, 
“T, like the English and Italian kings, took 
no active share in the international debates 
and decisions; as heads of their governments, 
a great French statesman like Clemenceau, 
and his Italian colleague, disappeared the 
moment they ceased to speak for a Parlia- 
mentary majority.” And later passages, no 
less tactful, reveal how deplorable he con- 
siders the present results of such an undemo- 
cratic anomaly to be. 

There is, indeed, in the whole utterance 
nothing more emphatic than the desire for 
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the end of the “Big Five,” or “Four,” or 
“Three,” which has practically dwindled to 
hasty meetings of M. Millerand and Lloyd 
George, alternately in London and in Paris, 
though neither can properly be spared from 
his own capital and his own national gov- 
ernment—to pass snap judgments, often re- 
versed, on questions which only boards of 
experts can intelligently study. 
The last words are: 


Negotiations which should follow the regular 
(diplomatic) course, and which should be in- 
trusted, under the general oversight of the gov- 
ernment, to specialists, would be a hundred times 
more certain and efficient than this everlasting 
coming-and-going across the Channel. The peo- 
ples could be kept quite as well-informed about 
the sessions of diplomatists as on the meetings of 
the premiers. The heads of government would 
remain at their posts, guiding their colleagues. 
May the Supreme Council at last sleep in its final 
slumber! Its death will bring no sorrow, I 
think, to M. Millerand, nor to the Chamber, nor 
to the country! 


No less frank is the treatment of such live 
subjects as the endless vacillation and delays 
over burning problems like the control of 
Constantinople and of Fiume. 





OUR PURCHASE OF ALASKA 


FTER the lapse of more than half a 

century there is still not a little mystery 
surrounding the purchase of the Territory 
of Alaska by the United States from Russia. 
In the current number of the 4merican His- 
torical Review Mr, Frank A. Golder .tells 
the story of the transaction, not hesitating to 
disclose some discreditable conduct on the 
part of members of the American Congress, 
and concluding that “Russia sold Alaska not 
out of enmity to England, not out of friend- 
ship for the United States, but out of the 
desire to get rid of a territory which had be- 
come valueless and burdensome.” 

On the other hand, just why the United 
States bought Alaska is not quite so clear to 
Mr. Golder. It was not done, he thinks, with 
the object of catering to the Pacific Coast 
states or of pleasing Russia. Mr. Golder 
maintains that in reality no one but Secretary 
Seward was deeply interested in the purchase 
of Alaska, and the question is, why was he 
eager to buy? Stoeckel, the Russian agent in 
the transaction, did not think that Seward’s 
object was merely that of a far-sighted states- 
man who saw the political and economic im- 
portance of the territory. It seemed to 


Stoeckel that Seward was interested in the 
purchase because he hoped that it would 
bring him once more into popular favor. 

Some of the correspondence of Stoeckel 
with his government throws an interesting 
sidelight on the reputation that Uncle Sam 
had in those days in so distant a country as 
Russia. At one stage in the negotiations for 
the sale in the spring of 1868 Stoeckel 
thought that the case was almost hopeless and 
asked for additional instructions from his 
government. As far as he could see there 
were only two dignified courses to pursue: 
(1) To tell the United States that Russia 
had done her part, and that if the United 
States were unwilling to pay for Alaska, they 
could have it without paying; (2) To send a 
strong but a courteous note which would 
touch the American pride. The Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote a reply 
which was approved by the Czar favoring 
the second of these courses but not the first 
for fear that the offer would be taken up! 
He said: “But you should not say a word 
about the cession without compensation. I 
consider it imprudent to expose American 
cupidity to this temptation.” 
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MARK SULLIVAN, REPORTER 


T is an honorable title that George Creel 
accords to Mark Sullivan in Collier’s for 
May 15th. He calls him the Last of the 
Reporters. First and last Mr. Creel himself 
has known something about reporting and 
reporters, and certainly reporters have found 
Mr. Creel good “copy.” He may be regarded 
as an expert on the subject, and his charac- 
terization of Mr. Sullivan is worthy of note. 
Mr. Creel thinks it strange that the maga- 
zines are always telling how money is made, 
but never printing articles showing how 
public opinion is made. Yet the maker of 
public opinion is obviously much more im- 
portant than the mere maker of money. The 
men who write for the great dailies and 
national periodicals have power to form the 
thought of the people and to influence public 
action. Yet we know little about them as 
individuals. 

When Mr. Creel says that Mr. Sullivan 
is the Last of the Reporters, what does he 
mean by reporter? Let him answer the 
question: 


By reporter I mean one who is willing to give 
time and energy to the pursuit of facts, and who 
presents these facts without bias and without 
color, leaving it to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions and to form his own opinions. Al- 
Ways an important function, it was never more 
so than to-day, when a thousand and one intri- 
cate problems of reconstruction press for intelli- 
gent decision. Yet at the very time when good, 
honest reporting is virtually a necessity, the re- 
porter elects to list ‘himself among the missing. 
In his place we have Opinionists, men who have 
small interest in facts, choosing to deal entirely 
in Conclusions, Charges, Persuasions, and Cock- 
sure Certitudes. 

So it is that only Mark Sullivan remains. First, 
last, and all the time, he is a reporter. Facts 
are his hobby. They draw him as anise seed 
does the hound. As a matter of fact, the real 
reporter must have the hound note. The quality 
of persistence, the obsession of the pursuit, the 
iron exclusion of everything but the scent that is 
before him—these are essentials) The man who 
is trying to serve a cause or to save a friend has 
no business in the reporting game, for facts have 
a way of being brutal. Their development, re- 
gardless of the consequence in terms of personal 
hurt, is an important and necessary public ser- 
vice; nevertheless, it is a cold-blooded business. 


Sullivan’s father and mother came from 
Ireland and settled in Pennsylvania. Young 
Mark was born and reared in a Quaker com- 
munity. Irish blood and Quaker environ- 
ment meant conflict, and Mr. Creel assumes 
that the flame of this conflict, burning out 
eventually, left Sullivan cold. It is this 
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MARK SULLIVAN, WHOM MR. CREEL CALLS “THE 
LAST OF THE REPORTERS” 


very quality, says Mr. Creel, that gives 
Sullivan some of his greatest values. ‘When 
he writes he seems to have no friends, no 
party, and no creed. His stuff has a cutting 
edge that turns aside for nothing.” 


Another thing that stamps Sullivan as a re- 
porter, setting him apart still farther from the 
writers, is unobtrusiveness. One can read his 
articles year in and year out without gaining the 
slightest idea as to the Sullivan personality. In 
the majority of writing to-day the high spot of 
color is the writer himself. He is more concerned 
in having you think about him than he is in 
having you think about his article. He meets 
you at the first paragraph, bows you in, follows 
you persistently from sentence to sentence, and at 
the end you have the feeling of having had a 
personally conducted tour. Sullivan never ob- 
trudes himself. When you enter the front of the 
article he slips out the back. He lets nothing 
interfere with consideration of the facts that he 
has gathered for your information. 


When Sullivan was only eighteen he 
became owner of a half interest in a daily 
paper in Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. After 
four years of newspaper experience he went 
to Harvard, where he remained seven years, 
receiving his A. B. degree and completing a 
course in the Law School. After three 
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years, however, he joined the staff of 
Collier’s Weekly, and has ever since devoted 
his entire interest to journalism. He did a 
brilliant piece of reporting in Europe in the 
summer and autumn of 1918, and later he 
rendered a similar service in connection with 
the Peace Conference. In regard to this 
latter task Mr. Creel’s comments are illu- 
minating: 


Reporting the Peace Conference was the jov of 
the press. And the press fell down on the job 
because the majority of these correspondents were 
not reporters. They opinionized, conjectured, at- 
tacked, and defended, but only in a few notable 
instances did they give time and effort to the 
collection of the facts that would permit the 
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people at home to pass judgment and to render 
decisions. Let us admit the difficulties of the 
task. The nations of the world were gathered 
to assess damages, to sit in judgment, and to re- 
build the shattered foundations of civilization, 
and to add to the inevitable clashes of interest, a 
new idealism tested strength with the old con- 
ventions. Yet it was not an impossible task. No 
fact was in one piece, but the pieces themselves 
were in view, waiting to be put together. But 
this called for skill, intelligence, and even drudg- 
ery, and Opinionizing was the Easiest Way. 

Proof of these statements is to be found in the 
articles that Sullivan cabled back from the con- 
ference. They went to the heart of the business 
and let people see.the beats. In plain words, he 
reported. And this is his value. And it is a 
social value. A Mark Sullivan is a_ national 
asset. 





CHAIRMAN HAYS ON THE PATRIOTISM 
OF PEACE 


STIMULATING discussion of the 

duties of citizenship in peace time is 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) May 8th, by Chairman Will 
H: Hays of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Some of the passages are almost 
Rooseveltian in vigor of statement and homi- 
letic intensity. Incidentally the article 
shows that a National Committee chairman 
of to-day may have a different conception 
of the claims of party on the individual citi- 
zen than was formerly entertained by men 
holding his position. 

Mr. Hays makes it clear that in his opin- 
ion the chief danger now threatening the 
republic is the indifference of the average 
voter. Not only, he says, do men and women 
fail to do their duty in politics, but they will 
not even take the trouble to find out what 
that duty is. He laments the departure of 
the magnificent war patriotism, since no spirit 
of peace patriotism has come to replace it. 

To the voter who claims that politics is a 
rotten game, Mr. Hays makes the same reply 
that Roosevelt made, times without number: 
“Politics is no more rotten than you will 
permit it to become. If you refuse to play, 
someone less worthy will take your place, 


and who is to blame?” 


The business man who a few years ago said 
that politics was none of his business has learned 
this fact. For politics walked into his business 
in spite of him. And the business man soon found 
that it was his own business which was no busi- 
ness of his because politics had taken it away from 
him. It is a very human institution, politics, and 
if you don’t help it to direct the country, then it is 


likely to misdirect the country, and you along 
with it. 


Furthermore, Mr. Hays insists that the 
modern politician really wants the aid and 
counsel of all straight-thinking citizens. He 
wants this aid not necessarily through altru- 
istic motives. The far-sighted politician 
knows that the better the laws which. his 
party gives the people the better will be his 
chance of being kept in politics so long as 
majorities rule the government. He wants 
the help of those citizens who know more 
about special things than he does. 

The only kind of politics that Mr. Hays 
will recognize as successful politics to-day is 
the politics of faithful, honest, efficient, and 
economical administration. For this reason 
it is his dictum that we want more men in 
politics for what they can give, and not for 
what they can get. 


There must be in this country two political 
parties, and both must be strong and virile. To 
which party a person belongs is of less conse- 
quence than that a person belongs to some party; 
that every citizen seeks for the truth, and finds it, 
and acts, and acts continuously. 


Therefore, Mr. Hays’ plea is for a 
patriotism in peace as well as in war. He 
insists that we need the patriotism of good 
citizenship at home and in business. Unless 
men will continually interest themselves in 
the practical politics of their communities, 
will in fact make their country’s welfare 
their own business, we cannot have good 
government in this country. 
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THE MODERN MISSIONARY 


R. HOWARD S&S. BLISS, president of 

the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut, who died on May 2 at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., was widely known in the Near East. 
His father, Dr. Daniel Bliss, had founded 
the college and for forty years had been its 
guiding genius. Dr. Howard Bliss was 
himself born near Mt. Lebanon, Syria, and 
succeeded his father in the presidency of the 
college seventeen years ago. A graduate of 
Amherst College and the Union Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Bliss was a fellow of the 
Universities of Oxford, Berlin, 


enlarged spiritual fellowship. He dares to 
seek out the truth in other faiths than his 
own and to become a fellow worker with “all 
men who are themselves seeking God and 
who are striving to lead others to God.” 


Thus seeking and thus working, he discovers 
with a new humility that, with very much to give, 
he has not a little to receive from men of other 
faiths: the mystical element so prominent in East- 
ern religions; a becoming reticence in the presence 
of the great mysteries of life; a sense of the near- 
ness of God; a recognition of the importance of 
religion. 
How does this wider vision 





and Gottingen. To his wisdom 
and patience is attributed the 
fact that throughout the war 
the college was never molested 
by the Turks. He had brought 
the institution to a commanding 
position in Syria, and its stu- 
dents, numbering about 1000, 
were drawn from all races and 
religions of the Near East. 

An important article by Dr. 
Bliss, on the subject of “The 
Modern Miissionary,” appears 
in the May number of the 4?- 
lantic Monthly. In the intro- 
ductory paragraph of this article 
he outlines impressively the 





affect the practical conduct of 
the missionary? Instead of con- 
tenting himself with exposing 
the error in the creeds of other 
men he tries to find the kernel 
of truth, of which even that er- 
ror may be only a distorted ex- 
pression. He continues to 
preach the truth as he sees it, 
but he no longer applies epithets 
or harsh phrases to non-believ- 
ers. Such words as “heathen,” 
“infidel,” “heretic,” “pervert,” 
no longer have a place in his 
vocabulary. Furthermore, the 
missionary withholds arguments 
which he would not think fair 











unique influence exerted by the 
Syrian Protestant College 
among the non-Christian popu- 
lations of the region, describing 
by way of illustration the annual celebration 
of Mohammed’s birthday, in which the col- 
lege officially joins with its Moslem, Druze 
and Behai students in the religious commemo- 
ration, Fifty years ago the college was opened 
by the elder Bliss to all classes and conditions 
of men without reference to color, nation- 
ality, race, or religion. Such has been its 
directing principle to this day. Yet the col- 
lege is distinctly a Christian missionary 
institution. According to Dr. Bliss, the 
modern missionary “is certain that the Chris- 
tian view of the world is so superior to all 
other views as to make it infinitely worth 
while to proclaim this view to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 

While holding this conviction in accord 
with his predecessors, Dr. Bliss rejects the 
once prevalent belief, that Christianity is the 
sole channel through which divine and sav- 
ing truth has been conveyed. The mission- 
ary who accepts this conception obtains an 
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DR. HOWARD S, BLISS 


_(One of the foremost mis- 
sionary leaders in the Near 
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or generous if applied to his own 
belief. In this matter, as in 
others, he tries to observe the 
Golden Rule. 


Coming in contact with men who are as con- 
vinced of the truth of their own faiths as the 
missionary is of his, his appeal to them must 
be upon the common basis of absolute fidelity 
to truth. He must strive to be unflinchingly, 
scrupulously honest in his own intellectual proc- 
esses and habits. Our students at Beirut are re- 
peatedly reminded of Coleridge’s great aphorism, 
applicable to all religions as well as Christianity: 
“He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
truth will proceed by loving his own sect or 
church better than Christianity, and end by lov- 
ing himself better than all.” In all our classes, 
and especially in our Bible classes, there is a tra- 
dition of absolutely untrammeled inquiry; and 
woe be to the teacher who gives the impression 
that he is suppressing or fumbling question and 
answer, however blunt, embarrassing, or indis- 
creet the inquiry may seem-to be. Indeed, a chief 
advantage which a college offers the missionary 
as a rich field for his activity lies in the fact that 
here he has as his constituency a picked body of 
youth, the future leaders of their lands, singularly 
responsive to the presentation of new moral and 
religious ideas and ideals, provided the appeal is 
made in as straight and honest and rational a 
way as other ideas are taught in the classroom. 
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In a final appeal to the church in America, 
Dr. Bliss asks that there be sent to the for- 
eign field only men of “intellectual, social, and 
apostolic power: godly men, world-men, 
modern men, resourceful men, moulders of 
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civilization, who can get abreast of the width 
of the opportunity in these coming days of 
reconstruction in the world—men worthy of 
the weighty and glorious responsibility lying 
before them.” 





THE RHODES SCHOLARS AND FUTURE 
WORLD PEACE 


HE plan of Cecil Rhodes for the educa- 

tion of young Americans and Austral- 
ians at Oxford has appealed to not a few 
men of vision as a kind of herald or pre- 
cursor of eventual world-peace. Writing in 
Education (Boston) for April, Mr. Ralph 
H. Bevan points out that the Rhodes plan 
of Oxford scholarship rests on the principle 
that friendship is the surest guarantee of 
generous compromise between peoples. In 
its practical operation he sees a weakness in 
the fact that the opportunities and interna- 
tional significance of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships have not been appreciated, and so 
perhaps have not attracted the best material 
for future leadership among the young men 
of the United States. 


Details are immaterial. It is necessary only 
that the value of the resource proposed be made 
clear to all far-sighted governments in order that 
by the prestige and financial resources of their 
support its essential features may be realized. 


Any plan whereby qualification for the awful 
responsibilities of international statesmanship shall 
necessarily or unusually involve effective educa- 
tion in international sympathy and world patriot- 
ism—such a logical development to perfection of 
Rhodes’ idea constitutes, on the soundest ethical 
and psychological principles, the most promising 
insurance against war. 

Whether or not Rhodes’ scheme is destined to 
become supplementary to a more complete project, 
the cause of peace must be further advanced in 
proportion to the number of Americans, with 
prospects of national influence, availing them- 
selves of the Rhodes Scholarships. 


Mr. Bevan directs attention to Oxford’s 
new Ph. D. degree which, during the war, 
she decided to grant especially for the benefit 
of the Americans to divert to English centers 
of culture the stream hitherto flowing to 
German universities. ‘This degree, in Mr. 
Bevan’s opinion, will greatly enhance the 
personal advantages of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. Emphasis is laid, however, on the 
value of the scholarships themselves, 





BUSINESS METHODS IN GOVERNMENT 


N the April number of the Grinnell 
Review (Grinnell College, Iowa), Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois gives an 
interesting summary of what has been done 
in his State to secure a wiser expenditure of 
the public moneys. The lessons derived from 
the experience of this one State might well 
be applied, as Governor Lowden suggests, 
in the operations of the Federal Government. 
The great evil at Washington, as is well 
understood by all who have given thought 
to the matter, is the lack of any central 
agency whose business it is to prepare a finan- 
cial statement of the actual needs of the state 
with its probable revenues for submission to 
Congress. Why could not a counterpart of 
the Illinois Department of Finance be insti- 
tuted at Washington? Governor Lowden 
shows the reasonableness of this: 


There each head of each bureau, of each di- 
vision and of each subdivision, makes up his own 
estimate of expenditures for the coming year. It 
is human nature that he should exalt his own 
little subdivision of gavernment. But there is no 
power to-day in the Treasury Department, which 
is charged with the duty of transmitting those 
estimates to Congress, to reduce a single item, to 
eliminate a single needless item. 

Before the war, in the executive department of 
the government in the District of Columbia, there 
were something like thirty-two thousand civil 
service employees. That was a large enough 
number, I assume, for all the duties they had 
then to perform. It is true that when the war 
came on, new activities were created and new 
employees were necessary. Yet, a year after the 
war was over, the number of civil service em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia alone, in the 
executive department of government alone, had 
gone up from thirty-two thousand to over 2 hun- 
dred thousand. The war had been over a year, 
war activities had been largely discontinued, the 
greatest army that was ever. marshalled beneath 
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our flag had been largely demobilized, but there 
was no. power anywhere in Washington to de- 
mobilize the army of civil service employees in 
the District of Columbia, and they were still oc- 
cupying these temporary structures built to meet 
the exigencies of, the war. 


In recent hearings of the House Appro- 
priations Commission it was disclosed that 
there are 42 different agencies of govern- 
ment scattered through the executive depart- 
ments having to do with the administration 
of the public-health laws alone. As Gover- 
nor Lowden points out, each of these agen- 
cies has its own overhead expenses, its own 
independent organization with overlapping 
functions, in competition with the other 
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agencies, with no general supervision, and 
necessarily with great waste and extrava- 
gance. 


If the Treasury Department were made a real 
department of finance, somebody would find a 
way to get rid of forty-one of those agencies and 
concentrate the duties of them all into one, where 
it belongs. But until that happens, instead of 
having forty-two in another year we are likely 
to have more. We talk about there being ten 
departments of government in Washington; there 
isn’t a living man who knows how many hun- 
dreds of independent departments of government 
there are in Washington. It is true that they 
may be thrown, without being related to the de- 
partment, into some one or other of the ten 
departments, but so far as functioning goes, their 
name is legion. 





‘MOTOR-TRUCK ROUTES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


F the recent rapid growth of motor- 

truck routes in this country—a_phe- 
nomenon of almost revolutionary economic 
importance—Miss Muriel Baily, writing in 
the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
(Washington, D. C.), says: 


It took the world war, the combined cries of 
the hungry in our own and other lands, the 
falling off of actual agricultural production, the 
warnings of our public men, the rotting of food- 
stuffs in the fields, the criminal practices in the 
waste of crops for the maintenance of high prices, 
and the abnormal cost of living to compel recog- 
nition of the motor truck and its rightful position 
in the marketing of food. 

When the war came with its sudden and al- 
most. incredible call for immediate supplies of 
every sort, our transportation system went just 


so far and stopped. Embargo after embargo was 
issued by the railroads, and the freight rates rose 
steadily. Industries faced ruin, and the world 
struggled under constantly rising prices and 
diminishing food supplies. 

It was then that the motor truck came to the 
rescue, 600,000 strong. 

Why, with all of the planning and scheming, 
all of the logical deductions made along other 
lines, it had never occurred to the business world 
that a carrier capable of acting as an auxiliary 
between outlying districts and the fixed points 
of rail stoppages was vitally necessary argues 
either indifference or the belief that national pro- 
duction was so abundant that its handling did not 
need to be efficient. To be sure, the motor truck 
has only been in practical existence twenty years; 
but two decades is a long time to have so val- 
uable an adjunct unused. Purely a utility, it did 
not appeal to the public fancy, and it was re- 
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garded as an enemy rather than an aid by rail- 
road interests, and as a destroyer of roads by the 
suburbanites. But it came into its own in a blaze 
of glory. 

As we are keenly aware, the end of the 
war failed to bring an end of high food 
prices. Analyses of the prices that now pre- 
vail have focused attention upon the excessive 
cost of transportation. 


According to congressional figures the people 
of the United States have been paying more than 
$500,000,000 a year in excessive costs for the 
transportation of food. The chief of the bureau 
of food and markets in New York City produced 
figures to show that two-thirds of every dollar is 
paid by the consumer to the present system of 
distribution. The people of that city pay 19 cents 
for the quart of milk for which the farmer has 
been receiving 4 cents. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Association has stated that the average 
paid to the grower for four years has been $1.60 
a crate for oranges, for which the consumer paid 
$4.80. Just 135 miles from the market in the 
Middle West the farmer received 60 cents per 
bushel for tomatoes, which subsequently sold for 
$3. The farmer receives 75 cents for the leather 
in a pair of $8 shoes. 


These contrasts seem to be attributable, 
in large part, to the fact that the railways, 
with their obvious limitations, are not sup- 
plemented by efficient highway transporta- 
tion. Motor transport, plus good roads, may 
be expected to relieve the situation partially. 

It is not suggested that the average farmer 
could afford to own and operate a motor 
truck for his exclusive benefit. 


So enormous an enterprise as bringing food- 
stuffs from the producers to the consumers can 
best be accomplished by collective or coéperative 
movements. 

The efficacy of the motor truck for this task 
was recently tested in a demonstration which was 
undertaken by the United States Post Office De- 
partment. At 6 o’clock one morning a motor 
truck was loaded at Lancaster, Pa., with 18,000 
eggs in crates, 1000 little chicks a day old, and 
started off for New York City, 180 miles away. 
At the same time a similar shipment was sent to 
the consignee by railroad. It took the truck 
twelve hours to reach New York. Four of the 
little chicks were dead and nine eggs were broken 
when the goods were delivered at the door of the 
consignee. The train shipment was four days in 
reaching Jersey City. It took another day to send 
a notice to the consignee that the shipment had 
arrived. He was then compelled to send his own 
truck to Jersey City for the shipment. When it 
finally reached his door thousands of the eggs 
had been smashed and half the chicks were dead. 


The Federal Government is rapidly ex- 
tending the use of motor trucks as a part of 
the parcel-post system, and Congress has 
recently appropriated $100,000 for further 
experiments in this line. 


Routes are now in operation, laid out through 
producing territory to important market centers, 
and the effort is being made to demonstrate the 
practicability of bringing the farmer into direct 
touch with the consumer, by giving an ex- 
peditious service at a reasonable cost for car- 
riage, thus relieving other avenues of transpor- 
tation, preventing wastage at the farm, thereby 
conserving other less perishable food products. It 
is believed that this will encourage increased 
production and at the same time insure a reliable 
market to the producer, and give the consumer 
the advantage of better and fresher products at 
less cost. Fifteen of these routes are now in 
operation, employing sixty trucks of from one to 
one and a half tons capacity, including reserve 
trucks, and fifty drivers. These routes cover 
over 2311 miles per annum. Some of them have 
been in existence long enough to demonstrate 
their value as revenue producers. A tabulation 
of the postal receipts of these routes from Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, to May 31, 1918, shows gross postal 
receipts of $152,237, with operating expenses of 
$27,130 and a net profit of $125,107, or about 
$3000 per route per month. 

There are now more than 600 motor-truck lines 
in operation not under the jurisdiction of the 
Government, and more than 150 of these are in 
California. Certain States have already been 
mapped into districts and each district mapped 
out into rural truck routes and over these dozens 
of lines are running, making money for them- 
selves, for the farmers, and for the little villages 
around the central cities, These truck express 
lines send big motor trucks out on a regular 
schedule to cover a prescribed route. Anyone on 
any of these routes can have anything, from a 
package of needies to a tractor, delivered to him 
from any point on the line, and it will reach him 
the day it is ordered, and when the truck arrives 
the vegetables, grain, fruit, eggs, butter, and live 
stock of the farmer can be loaded and shipped 
away to market. 

Last year 78,000 trucks were used in hauling 
farm products, showing a considerable saving to 
farmers in actual hauling expenses. For hauling 
in wagons from farms to shipping points in 1918 
the costs average 30 cents a mile for wheat, 33 
cents for corn, and 48 cents for cotton. For haul- 
ing in motor trucks or by tractors the average 
costs are 15 cents for wheat or corn and 18 cents 
per ton-mile for cotton. The average haul by 
wagon was 9 miles and the average haul by 
motor was 11.2 miles, while the truck could make 
3.4 trips per day and the horse and wagon 1.2 
trips. Farmers served by motor-truck lines state 
that this service enables them to dispense with 
one horse and one man in their work. 

These motor-truck lines have also proved that 
nearly all products can be raised in the country 
adjacent to the communities, the better for their 
freshness and at decreased cost to the consumer 
and an increased reward for the farmer. 


The chief obstacle to the success of these 
undertakings is the lack of good roads. Once, 
however, the advantages of motor routes are 
generally realized, it may be taken for 
granted that the necessary* improvement of 
the roads will not be long delayed. ‘The 
country will demand it. 
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THE ADVANCE OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


* ESEARCH” is the keynote to-day in 
the factory, department store, and 
wholesale center, as well as in the university 
laboratory. This had begun to be true 
before the great war, but undoubtedly the 
war did much to make clear to business men 
everywhere the value of scientific planning 
and accurate knowledge of facts as the basis 
for such planning. Not only has research 
been rapidly extended to the fields of pro- 
duction, but the managers of business enter- 
prises have found it necessary to apply its 
principles to the methods of purchasing and 
selling goods, to market conditions, to prices 
and costs, and to the factors by which market 
fluctuations may be anticipated. ‘The passion 
of the day among alert business men seems 
to be to get to the bottom facts of their 
business. 
The president of a great corporation is 
said to have brought an argument to a close 
with these words: 


You have your opinions about this matter and 
I have mine. My opinion is as good as yours 
and yours is as good as mine. Probably neither 
is worth anything. Get the facts and figures and 
let’s decide the matter on facts and figures and 
not on opinion. Get enough facts and enough 
figures and they will decide any problem wi'th- 
out argument. 


An indication of the tendency to stand- 
ardize research methods in all forms of busi- 
ness is the highly scientific treatment of the 
subject by Horace Secrist in the current issue 
of the American Statistical Association’s 
quarterly publication. As to the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to present day 
conditions, this writer says: 


Research implies a laboratory from which facts 
may be secured or in which they may be de- 
veloped. Because of the frame of mind which 
the war developed and nurtured, business to-day, 
in many respects, constitutes an ideal laboratory. 
Merely as the result of daily operations, great 
masses of comparable facts which may be statis- 
tically expressed are currently developed. Some 
of these are crude, it is true—they are “in the 
rough.” This is especially so in small businesses 
where accounting principles are neglected or ig- 
nored, or where competition, state control, or 
public necessity has not required comparable rec- 
ords to be kept. In the larger industries, how- 
ever, where markets are wide and competition 
severe, and where large-scale production, utiliza- 
tion of waste, and the creation of by-products is 
the rule, the facts are far more nearly satisfac- 
tory. Not for all purposes, of course, for no 
business fact, however carefully prepared, is 


equally good for all purposes. Definition, 
measurement, and use are interrelated; they can- 
not be divorced from one another. The field for 
business research is ready or in preparation; the 
sanction for research is daily being extended to 
private and public agencies. ‘This sanction must 
neither be abused nor destroyed. 


In the effort to standardize business facts 
Mr. Secrist adduces six prime requisites: 

(1) Statistical units must be homoge- 
neous. 

(2) Statistical facts must be representa- 
tive. 

(3) Facts must fit; they must be ger- 
mane. 

(4) Facts must be stable, relating to pur- 
poses and conditions that are essentially uni- 
form. 

(5) Both the facts themselves and the 
conditions of measurement must be compa- 
rable. Like can only be compared with like. 

(6) Facts must be essentially accurate. 

In his book “Commercial Research,” Dr. 
C. S$. Duncan, of the University of Chicago, 
special expert of the United States Shipping 
Board, predicts a new era of codperation 
and coérdination and a greater stimulus on 
the part of business men in the use of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

In the preface of his book Dr. Duncan 
says: 


1. The immediate and primary need of business 
to-day is intelligent direction and control, indi- 
vidually, generally. 

2. Intelligent direction and control of business 
can be had only by a better knowledge of busi- 
ness principles. 

3. A better knowledge of business principles 
can be derived only from a careful and compre- 
hensive survey of business facts. 

4. To secure a careful and comprehensive sur- 
vey of business facts is a problem for business 
research. 

5. Therefore, the immediate and primary need 
of business to-day can be met only by business 
research. 

This means, also, that the research work so 
well begun in the field of production should be 
carried over into trade, into buying and selling. 
The beginning and the end of every business 
enterprise is a marketing problem. ‘The problems 
of marketing, therefore, like factory problems, 
must be isolated, abstracted, analyzed after the 
scientific method. More deliberate, concentrated, 
prolonged, and undisturbed thinking ought to be 
applied to business problems. ‘They are of vital 
importance to success; they are fascinatingly in- 
teresting in themselves; their very difficult com- 
plexity is a stimulating intellectual challenge; the 
rewards which their correct solution offers have 
no determinable limit. 
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RAILROAD CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. 


N the Revue Mondiale (Paris) of April 

15th, M. Géo Gérald, a deputy to the 
French Assembly, writes, with much graphic 
detail, an imperfectly unified paper under 
the somewhat misleading title: ‘““The New 
Transportation Policy of the Allies.” His 
prominence as president of the committees 
advocating the great express passenger and 
freight line from Bordeaux to Odessa, and 
also one from Switzerland to the sea at a 
French port, will orient the reader much 
better. 

As is too common with French writers at 
present, while talking of pacific world-trade, 
there is a steadfast determination to isolate 
and bar out Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
from all participation therein. 

A vivid sketch is first given of the German 
imperial policy of infiltration and domina- 
tion, preparatory to the great war. Even 
the omnipresent German “hotel porters, trav- 
eling salesmen, governesses, were opening 
the roads for her soldiers and her cannons.” 
It is conceded (or perhaps, rather, claimed ) 
that the famous road to Bagdad began at 
Paris, and ran the first 400 kilometers on 
French soil. Yet it is described as “cleaving 
Europe in twain.” 

By bold hyperbole a similar function is 
ascribed to a minor link-line from Zurich 
and Lucerne to Milan, so not on Germanic 
soil at all; yet this, too, appears as a perilous 
crevasse, ramifying from Copenhagen to 
Brindisi, “splitting off” Eastern Switzerland, 
in particular, as a first insidious attack on 
the midland republic’s mountain fortress. 

The revival of these perfidious and deadly 
projects, it seems, is already revealed by each 
and every German “drummer’s” appearance 
in a neutral or allied trading center! As to 
the Swiss-Italian artery, at any rate, the sub- 
stantial grievance is that some three-fifths of. 
Switzerland’s export and import trade, espe- 
cially with ourselves, has been through Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Belgian ports. Hence the 
immediate need for a “purely Swiss”—not 
French—outlet straight to the sea, prefer- 
ably via Bordeaux. 

Of course, no one now questions the 
finally and supremely political character of 
that mighty spearthrust at British India, the 
Berlin-Bagdad, or Hamburg-Bagdad_high- 
way. It might have so secured the East that 
the open struggle with England and her 


allies, if delayed a few years longer, might 
actually have issued in a world-empire—with 
ourselves and Japan alone remaining as seri- 
ous stumbling-blocks. 

But hardly less national, at least in its real 
motives and eventual aims, is the present 
vision. There is even one carefully camou- 
flaged paragraph on the margin of which 
“Albion,” rather than “Nippon” or “Mus- 
covy,” is probably half-visible, to well- 
schooled Gallic statesmen’s eyes at least: 


An international system of transportation must 
be organized to the profit of the Allies only, and 
to serve essentially them alone. In its spirit and 
its results it must be utilized against any offensive 
activity not merely of the states which have ac- 
tually upset the equilibrium of the world, but any 
that may hereafter seek to realize imperialistic 
dreams. 


As at present planned, the most unsatis- 
factory feature seems to the writer to be a 
cut across a corner of Hungary; but the 
absence of any British station in the long line, 
Bordeaux-Milan-T rieste-Belgrade-Bucharest- 
Galatz-Odessa, is even more complete. It 
looks as if the ever-to-be-dreaded Alemanni 
were now at best, or worst, a feeble third 
in a jealous race for transcontinental trade. 

The line is in some fashion already an 
accomplished fact, but many details as to 
equipment here revealed are truly pathetic, 
and must remind Americans of grounds for 
thankfulness, even to-day, with our freight 
piled high at every trade-center. For freight 
cars the Rumanians, for instance, have little 
save tanks intended for petrol. ‘The query 
seems apposite: “When Mackensen was 
forced to leave the country he carried off 
200 trains fully equipped; why has he not 
returned them? It is probable that the 
Magyars have hidden superior material (i. e., 
rolling stock) in various places.” Freight 
cars, once sent eastward of Laibach, it is 
complained, rarely return at. all! 

As to passengers, through tickets are sold 
only for the sleeping-car folk. The ordinary 
first-class passenger must count on _ being 
aroused at any unseemly hour by a demand 
from a new conductor, who speaks only his 
own language, for payment of fare in the 
coin of the new sovereignty over whose 
border the train has just glided. Dining-cars 
are practically unknown from the Slavic 
borders eastward, and at present would be 
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of little use on those stretches, because no 
fresh and suitable food supplies would be 
available. 

There are many other broad hints of dis- 
comfort, delay, even uncertainty ; and finally, 
lest the globe-trotter count too confidently 
on this route, we read, apparently referring 
only to express or, at least, “through” trains 


. without changes: 


Since April, 1919, some trial, or, as they are 
called, “sample” trains, have actually made the 
journey from France to Serbia and Hungary. 
The experience will be repeated at the demand 
of the representatives of the peoples whose lands 
are traversed. 


The writer gives countless illuminating 
details, and has in some directions broad 
political and economic views. Most disturb- 
ing, though by no means unusual, is the grim 
underlying determination that no German- 
speaking community shall have any share 
whatever of international commerce. But 
what defense can be offered for a_ policy 
which, if ideally successful, would make of 
Mittel-Europa a desperate, seething in- 
ferno, cutting off all hope of real indem- 
nification for the Allies’ war-losses, and also 
requiring vast defensive armies to hem 
it in? 


A PLEA FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


T is a commonplace observation that 

economy in the allocation of the public 
funds, as practiced by our more or less august 
body of lawmakers in Washington, is some- 
times quite as expensive to the nation as the 
outbursts of extravagance that checker the 
career of the same body. Some cases very 
much in point were cited in the address of 
Secretary Alexander, of the Department of 
Commerce, before the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The Secretary’s remarks are 
published in Commerce Reports. 

Mr. Alexander reviews several of the 
major activities of his Department, and he 
shows how deplorably these have been ham- 
pered, in many cases, by the failure of Con- 
gress to recognize that, as the speaker puts 
it, “the greatest national economy is to facili- 
tate the production of greater wealth.” 
Pursuing this theme, he says: 


Money appropriated for the Department of 
Agriculture, for instance, to make two ears of 
corn grow where one ear of corn grew before, 
results in a net gain to the wealth and production 
of the country many times the original expendi- 
ture. Likewise, if the Department of Commerce 
makes one spindle produce what two spindles pro- 
duced before, makes one day of labor produce 
what it took two days of labor to produce before, 
the comparatively small appropriations that are 
necessary to carry on the scientific work that 
brought about this increased production will 
“bring forth good fruit” some forty, some sixty, 
some a hundred fold. Is it economy to save a 
few hundred thousand dollars in the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce when this 
so-called saving will cripple the scientific and 
trade-promotion work that increases the produc- 
tion of the country by many millions of dollars? 

June—7 


There is, perhaps, no single government 
establishment in Washington that yields a 
richer return on the money allotted to it by 
Congress than the Bureau of Standards; the 
approximate American equivalent of the 
National Physical Laboratory in Great 
Britain and the  Physikalisch-Technische 
Reichsanstalt in Germany. Some of the 
activities of this branch of the Department 
of Commerce and the untoward conditions 
under which they are carried on, are thus 


described : 


This country is endeavoring to build up the 
scientific-instrument-making industry. Scientific 
apparatus of all kinds and many of the materials 
from which they are constructed have heretofore 
been imported. During the war many such in- 
dustries sprang up which should by no means be 
allowed to lapse into the former condition of 
things. Furthermore, nearly all industrial proc- 
esses now depend upon scientific methods of 
measurement and demand measuring instruments 
in all fields of measurement. The demands upon 
the Bureau of Standards for the calibration and 
testing of such measuring instruments have in- 
creased enormously in the past four or five years. 
The facilities of the Bureau of Standards are 
absolutely essential in work of this kind, since it 
is one of the most important factors in com- 
merce and manufacturing, as well as all branches 
of scientific investigation. The facilities of the 
bureau are entirely inadequate at present, and 
the coming year will find its resources much re- 
duced. 

The method of making purchases by competi- 
tive bids is absolutely necessary in public work 
of all kinds; but it is the worst method that could 
be employed if suitable specifications, methods of 
testing, and testing facilities are not available. 
All departments of the Government are united 
as never before in their efforts to place Govern- 
ment purchases upon a fair and businesslike basis. 
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Furthermore, it frequently occurs that business 
corporations and the public generally come to the 
Bureau of Standards for information regarding 
specifications and methods of testing. The value 
of this information given to the public i3 even 
greater than the actual saving to the Govern- 
ment by assisting it in its purchases. The Bureau 
of Standards has assisted the various departments 
of the Government in preparing specifications, 
developing methods of testing, and has served as 
a testing laboratory for the various bureaus in 
many ways. As such, its facilities have not kept 
pace with the demands, and the curtailment of 
the bureau’s resources for such work during the 


coming year will have a very serious effect upon: 


Government purchases. 

The industries are realizing as never before 
the advantages of scientific methods and the 
method of scientific investigations. This has been 
greatly emphasized during the past five or six 
years. The new conditions under which the in- 
dustries are being placed during this period have 
necessitated the adoption of many new materials, 
the modification of methods of manufacture, and 
even the establishment of new industries. The 
bureau has codperated with the industries in 
many of the more important cases, and the value 
of this work alone would warrant the expendi- 
ture of the entire cost of maintenance of the bu- 
reau from its beginning. The bureau’s own 
work depends for its quality upon scientific re- 
search of the highest order. The departments of 
the Government consult the bureau in such mat- 
ters, and it has become, to a large extent, a scien- 
tific-research laboratory in physics and chemistry 


for the government service. In many cases sev- 
eral government bureaus have united in a re- 
quest for the solution of a problem common to 
the work of each. Again, bureaus engaged in 
scientific research and technical work in their 
own fields come to the bureau for measuring in- 
struments, the properties of materials, and scien- 
tific assistance. This not only increases the eff- 
ciency of government work but often results in 
great economy. 

For the present year an appropriation of $300,- 
000 was provided for industrial research in co- 
operation with the industries. No fund ever ap- 
propriated for the bureau has resulted in greater 
benefit to the public. Many. problems are now 
in progress which must be discontinued at the 
end of the present year, owing to the failure of 
Congress to provide a continuation of the fund 
in question. 


An analogous situation exists in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the work of which, says Mr. Alexander, has 
resulted in “two ships sailing from American 
ports where one ship sailed before.” The 
appropriations for this Bureau are not half 
great enough to maintain efficient service on 
the part of its commercial attachés and trade 
commissioners abroad and its corps of experts 
in Washington. 

In the statistical service of exports and 
imports, which issues the Monthly Summary 
of the Commerce of the United States, there 
has been no increase in the personnel to 
handle an increase of about 500 per cent. in 
the country’s foreign commerce. 

That it behooves American merchants to 
make vigorous representations to Congress in 
behalf of “the Business Man’s Department” 
is perhaps most strikingly evidenced by the 
case of the ‘““World Trade Directory.” The 
needs of this enterprise are brought home to 
the American exporter in the following 
terms: 


Another service that would mean many thou- 
sands of dollars’ saving and also many hundred 
thousand dollars in sales to you is at present 
being handled by one clerk because of inade- 
quate appropriations. This refers to the World 
Trade Directory of firms that is being compiled 
abroad through the codperation of the Consular 
Service. Detailed information regarding the prin- 
cipal importers of foreign countries is coming 
into the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from the consular and department officers. 
This is not a published directory, but a card in- 
dex. From these cards trade lists, classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the business, are being 
prepared as fast as this one clerk can do it. On 
these trade lists is indicated not only the nature 
of the business but the relative size and impor- 
tance of the firm in the community. The trade 
lists that are compiled in this way make it pos- 
sible for you to know that every catalogue and 
every letter that you send out goes to a going 
concern. 
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WHY NOT A UNION OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN STATES? 


HOULD a United States of South 
America be created in imitation of the 
United States of North America? This 
question forms the subject of a paper con- 
tributed by Senor Félix Nieto del Rio to 
Cuba Contemporanéa. He finds that the 


‘vision of such a state was present in the 


minds of many of the leaders of the War of 
Independence against Spain early in the last 
century, but even the great prestige of 
Bolivar was powerless to bring about the 
cohesion of the provinces now constituting 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia. 

On the contrary, the divergencies of in- 
terest and of tradition already existent in the 
South American regions became more accen- 
tuated with their new freedom. Already 
variations of manners and customs had estab- 
lished themselves, because of the differences 
of climate and the intermixture of Europeans 
with the local Indian peoples. The greater 
or lesser fertility of the land has, also had a 
marked effect on the character and qualities 
of the different nations. Indeed, there has 
been so little tendency to amalgamate, that 
no commercial union, no zollverein, has ever 
been established. 

An old French proverb runs that “where 
there are two Poles we find three opinions,” 
and Senor Nieto del Rio thinks this may 
well be applied to Latin Americans. Even 
the attempted combination of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, popularly designated by 
the initials A. B. C., failed to please the re- 
maining countries, which saw in it the germs 
of an imperialistic policy on the part of the 
three leading South American republics. 

The writer asks what advantages the pro- 
posed union would offer, and he declares he 
can see none for the Latin-American coun- 
tries, either collectively or individually. 
Good results are not to be expected from a 
unity of sovereignty, but rather from com- 
mercial agreements and a strengthening of 
the political and intellectual ties that bind 
together the Latin-American nations. 

Suppose that all South America could be 
formed into one immense republic, this new 
state would come into being without the re- 
sources necessary for the maintenance of its 
greatness and for the satisfaction of its legiti- 
mate aspirations fo figure among the great 
powers. It would be born with congenital 


defects difficult to eradicate. The emulation 
that now prevails among the separate coun- 
tries, and which has caused many of them to 
make notable progress, would lose a great 
part of its force. 

Neither would the projected union re- 
spond to any present or probable necessity. 
In the first place, the South American coun- 
tries are not menaced by any danger for their 
territorial integrity, or their independence, 
from the attacks of a foreign power. Europe 
is incapacitated for campaigns of conquest 
for many years, and even were this not so it 
is improbable that any European country 
would wish to embark in such a wild ven- 
ture. England, for example, instead of 
creating new colonies, is granting the great- 
est possible degree of autonomy to her old 
ones. Spain has been a gainer by the loss 
of America, Russia lies prostrate. France 
alone still seeks for expansion. 

There remain Japan and the United 
States. Against the former the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations can defend themselves and as 
regards the United States, the writer be- 
lieves that if the professed adhesion to the 
Monroe Doctrine holds good, this country, 
instead of being a menace, should be a per- 
manent guardian of the Latin-American 
republics, always provided that the policy of 
intervention which has been rather fre- 
quently practised in recent years, be aban- 
doned. 

All material conditions are opposed to a 
union. South America, with a territory 
twice as large as that of the United States, 
has no adequate lines of communication, and 
is also sparsely populated. Any government 
which sought to rule over such an immense 
extent of territory would lack the power to 
do so, and would be unable to make itself 
respected. 

Moreover, the Indo-Latin race is harder 
to discipline than the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The spirit of individualism is stronger in it, 
and politics occupy too prominent a place. 
Trade and industry have not gained such a 
hold upon the people that the governments 
can act strongly and quickly, as is the case 
in the United States. And although politi- 
cal rivalries excite but too much ‘interest, 
there is a general inability to comprehend 
the real significance of political questions, 
everything being looked at in the light of 
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partisanship and devotion to rival candidates. 
The craze for office-holding is highly devel- 
oped—an old Spanish vice—and this inter- 
feres with liberty of action on the part of 
the rulers, who are constantly subjected to 
the intrigues of importunate office-seekers. 
Under these conditions it is easy to imagine 
how disastrous would prove the attempt to 
carry out a system of collective administra- 
tion for the benefit of all the South Amer- 
ican countries. 

Those who favor such a combination con- 
fuse the brotherhood of the Latin-American 


peoples, which is a heritage of their common 
origin, language and race, with a formal 
union of these peoples. The spirit of Latin 
Americanism is not opposed to the Pan- 
American spirit, but will mever be sup- 
planted by the latter. It is a historic fact, a 
sentiment which the Latin Americans cher- 
ish and cultivate, just as they will one day 
cherish and cultivate the sentiment of Pan- 
Americanism, provided this shall come to 
represent a whole-hearted devotion to the 
material and moral interests of the ‘Conti- 
nent of Columbus.” 





WAS CHILE’S NEUTRALITY JUSTIFIED? 


HAT Chile should have preserved her 
neutrality through the entire course of 
the World War has been made a subject of 
reproach by not a few of our countrymen. 
A clear and impressive statement of her rea- 
sons for maintaining this attitude is given 
by the Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. Beltran Mathieu, and published 
in Cuba Contemporanéa. He shows that at 
the outset Chile simply followed the example 
set by the United States, and the ideas ex- 
pressed by President Wilson, who as late as 
December, 1915, declared that “it was mani- 
festly the duty of the self-governing nations 
of this hemisphere to redress, if possible, the 
balance of economic loss and confusion in 
the other, if they could do nothing more.” 
It should not be forgotten that in the early 
part of the war Chile, because of her exten- 
sive coast line, was forced to make strenu- 
ous efforts in order to protect neutral vessels 
from attack within her territorial waters, as 
for several months German warships were at 
large in the Pacific. At a later time, Chile 
remained neutral because the grave circum- 
stances which changed the attitude of the 
United States were not operative in her case. 
Up to the end of the war she lacked even 
any serious pretext that could warrant her 
in making the sacrifice of sending an army 
to Europe and expending hundreds of mil- 
lion$ of dollars for war costs. 

The most critical experience Chile had in 
her defense of neutrality was probably in the 
matter of the German cruiser Dresden, 
which was attacked on March 14, 1918, in 
the neutral waters of Cumberland Bay, Juan 
Fernandez Islands, by the British warships 
Glasgow and Kent, and was blown up by 
her crew to avoid surrender. She had sought 


refuge in the bay five days earlier, had been 
warned to leave at the expiration of twenty- 
four hours, and having failed to do so was 
notified that she was interned. When the 
circumstances were communicated to the 
British Government, Sir Edward Grey ofh- 
cially expressed its regret for the misunder- 
standing. The crew, which escaped, was 
interned by, Chile, in spite of the German 
protest that it had been forced to land be- 
cause of the British violation of international 
law. Thus Chile was here forced to defend 
her neutrality against both belligerents, and 
succeeded in doing so honorably and success- 
fully. 

While thus scrupulously preserving her 
neutral attitude, Chile nevertheless rendered 
a service of the highest importance to the 
cause of the Allies by her regular shipments 
of nitrates. No restrictions were imposed 
upen this commerce, nor was the price of 
the precious material unduly raised. Of the 
transcendent importance of the Chilean ni- 
trates, a report of the National City Bank 
of New York declares that they served in a 
proportion not surpassed by any other sub- 
stance in the victorious termination of the 
World War and the consequent vindication 
of the cause of liberty. 

To this the writer adds the following 
commentary, that these nitrates are a Chilean 
monopoly, as Chile is the only country which 
produces this material. In time of peace, 
the nitrates serve to fertilize the fields, and 
have saved many nations from agricultural! 
exhaustion; in time of war, they constitute 
a primal necessity in the manufacture of 
explosives. It is, therefore, no exaggeration 
to assert that Germany owes, in part, her 
defeat to the impossibility of securing an 
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abundant supply of this essential and cheap 
material for the manufacture of her explo- 
sives. At the outbreak of the war, it is stated 
that her stock of Chilean nitrate did not 
reach a million tons. An.even more con- 
vincing testimony is given by the great Ger- 
man scientist Professor Ostwald, as cited by 
Waldemar Kaempffert, editor of the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. Some years before the 
war Professor Ostwald wrote: 


If a great war should break out between the 
powers of the first rank, and one of them should 
succeed in preventing the exportation of nitrates 


from the Chilean ports, this would render it im- 
possible for its enemy to continue the war longer 
than its present supply of munitions should hold 
out. 


After affirming his belief that Chile’s neu- 
trality was both legal and necessary, that it 
was a justifiable governmental measure, the 
Chilean Ambassador declares, in conclusion, 
that the pacific sentiment of the Chilean 
people and its intellectual traditions cause it 
to acclaim heartily the downfall of that mili- 
tarism whose first victim was the German 
people itself. 





SPANISH CRITICISM OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


DUARDO DE SALTERAIN HER- 
RERA (Revista del Ateneo Hispano- 
Americano, Buenos Aires) comments at some 
length on a symposium by various Spanish 
critics, assembled by Nosotros (Buenos 
Aires)—based on the following questions: 


(1) Do you know the work of the earlier 
American authors: Olmedo, Bello, Sarmiento, 
Montalvo, Hostos, Andrade, Hernandez—for in- 
stance? What is your judgment of their worth? 

(2) Do you have any preference based on 
modern Spanish-American literature? Who are, 
in your judgment, the best American writers of 
the present day? 

(3) Do you believe that, in this conjunction, 
American literature has expressed the new conti- 
nent? 

(4) What, in your opinion, are the most evi- 
dent defects in the Spanish-American literature? 


Of fifty-seven critics to whom this ques- 
tionnaire was sent, but seven answered: 
Julio Cejador, Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
Quintiliano Saldafia, Salvador Rueda, José 
M. Salaverria, Emilio Bobadilla and Alberto 
Insua (the last two are Latin Americans). 
Were the other critics silent because of in- 
difference or ignorance? 

Cejador says that Spanish-American lit- 
erature owes its defects to (1) lack of classi- 
cal study and (2) the imitation of French 
and Spanish literature, which leads to French 
and Spanish idioms. He holds that the true 
literature of South America should be 
“gauchesco” (a native of the Pampas is a 
“gaucho”), not a pale-reflection of European 
schools. 

“Do not well-defined regions of native, 
definitely American literature exist? Does 
not Mexico have its own literature, and 
Colombia and the peoples of the River Plata 


their several distinctive literary works? Can 
we group them all together? Can we even 
compare them? It is absurd for César 
Arroyo (in Ateneo de Madrid) to say, 
“Melancholy, graceful epigram, tenderness, 
tendency to hyperbole and over-emphasis are 
the characteristics of (South American) lit- 
erature.” 

Rodo said, some years ago, “Rubén Dario 
is not the poet of (South) America.” To 
even suggest that such a poet can arise is as 
impossible as that one poet shall represent 
all Europe! American literature is regional, 
affected by national sentiments and _necessi- 
ties. 

Don Luis Arasquistain, of Madrid, re- 
cently stated that the Spanish character has 
deteriorated—wisdom and learning have 
been replaced by intolerance and ignorance. 
Perhaps this is true—that it is partly true is 
evidenced in the answer sent by Don Quin- 
tiliano Saldafia: “I hardly know the work 
of the old writers of, Central and South 
America . . . since boyhood I have read 
Bello. . . . I find no new esthetic rules in 
the perception of Andrés Bello, nor do his 
works impress me more or less than those of 
our neoclassicists.” He blames this lack of 
knowledge to the fact that the Madrid 
Atheneum contains but few books by South 
American authors. 

Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin complains 
that South American literature comes only 
at intervals and fragmentarily to Spain. 
(American readers will remember that the 
famous Brazilian novel “Canaan” has taken 
over four years to reach the United States 
—though translated into French almost at 
once. ) 
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An appreciation of the magnificent Colom- 
bian poet José Asuncién Silva is given by 
Don Miguel de Unamuno, a Salamancan 
professor. . . . “Silva sings, as a bird sings, 
but as a sad bird that feels the approach of 
death with setting of the sun.”  Silva’s 
suicide he explains as “a crisis of nostalgia 
for his youthful days.” His further assump- 
tion that Silva was merely a youth, his poems 
“torrents of spring,” is incorrect. Study and 
travel reformed Silva; his sadness was that 
of knowledge, not immaturity. His _psy- 
chology, finally, was not composed of senti- 
mentality or juvenile indecision, but of great 
strength—which critics fail to grasp because 
of his great simplicity. His great influence 
on Colombian literary thought is founded on 
his own efforts as a poet to better his coun- 
try’s literary standards. 

Emilia Carrére Dario considers the fol- 
lowing a criticism of Rubén Dario: “Rubén 
Dario is the only poet of Castilian lyric; the 
ennobler of verse, the wizard of rhythm, who 
has taught us that verse in itself is an artistic 
work. . . . he is infinitely greater than the 
old bards Zorrilla, Espronceda, Campoa- 
mor or Bécquer:” ‘Then again we note such 
a well-known critic as Cejador saying of 
Almafuerte “ . he is . . . the most sin- 
cere and Castilian poet born in America.” 

Let us return to the charge that one defect 
of South American literature is its imitation 


of French: 


“Gutiérrez, Najera, Casal, José A. Silva espe- 
cially, Dario in a particular and universally 
known manner, Guillermo Valencia in part of 
his work, Julio Herrera y Reissig with enthu- 
siasm, Amado Nervo insensibly—some are af- 
fected with the spirit, others with the form of 
current French verse—while in Spain Machado, 


Jiménez, Carrére and Bacarisse have come under 
the same spell.” 

And thus as in lyric poetry—which we speak 
of now—the torrent of French ideas has inundated 
the Spanish novel and drama of this time with the 
same impulse, overflowing the confines of the 
watercourses. Why, then, consider unwholesome 
the French influence which has strengthened (in 
Spain) the novels of celebrated authors? 


Salaverria condemns the exaggeration in 
both words and thoughts that is common in 
tropical countries. (The Chilean critic, 
Vaisse, has warned the writers of South 
America against this fault of exaggerated. 
rhetoric. ) 

Another broad-minded critic (E. Gomez de 
Baquero) says the inability to judge South 
American poetry and prose arises from “our 
lack of exact knowledge of the true state of 
spirit and culture in the young nations of 
America. We want them to be Spanish and 
they wish to be, and are, Latin in most cases. 
It is the obstinacy of the Spaniards that, 
moved by narrow and blind patriotism, 
desires that these peoples remain our spiritual 
provinces, though they no longer belong to 
us. It is a traditional, but a modern, not an 
exclusively national but a broad European 
mind that should be the point of contact 
between Spain and the American nations 
speaking our (Spanish) tongue.” 

It will serve no good purpose to have 
American literature disdained by the Spanish, 
or a contempt of Spanish letters in America. 
It is a bad sign when a traveling South 
American in Europe says: “At home we all 
speak Argentino.” 

The bonds between Spain and South 
America must be based on mutual under- 
standing and affection. 


SAVING THE FISH OF WESTERN RIVERS 


EAR by year the United States Bureau 

of Fisheries provides new gustatory 
experiences for our palates and unfolds a 
record of new undertakings fraught with the 
romantic interest that traditionally pertains 
to fish stories. In recent years the annual 
reports of the Bureau have had much to say 
about a novel variety of conservation work 
that is in progress in the flood basin of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and a popular 
summary of this work is presented in the 
National Geographic Magazine (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), by the head of the Bureau, Dr. 


Hugh M. Smith, United States Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries. 

Several times every year, the floods of the 
great river produce temporary pools and 
lakes on the adjacent lands, and these waters 
are tenanted by myriads of young fish de- 
rived from the main stream. With the sub- 
sidence of the waters, the pools dry up, 
rapidly or slowly, according to their size, 
and the fish are doomed to destruction, unless 
rescued by man. They are, as will appear, 
too small for immediate use as food, but the 
condition of their growing to the proper size 
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A TYPICAL FISH-RESCUE SCENE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


(The rapid subsidence of flood water would make it Bg «scat gy for any of the fish in this bayou to escape into 
the river) 


for such use is that they shall be removed 
to the main river, or other permanent waters. 
The Bureau has embarked upon an extensive 
campaign of salvaging these fish and thus 
conserving the food supply of the nation. 
The main facts of the story are thus set 
forth: 


Pursuing their natural instincts, the adult fishes 
at flood time leave the main channel and seek 
quiet back-waters in which to deposit their eggs. 
The eggs are laid under conditions that appear 
to be favorable for their development and for 
the hatching and growth of the young, and the 
latter may attain a length of several inches be- 
fore the freshet begins to subside. With the re- 
cession of the flood waters, the adults turn their 
noses in the direction of safety and most of them 
ultimately reach the main stream. The young, 
however, fail to react promptly to the falling 
waters, and a very large proportion of them 
sooner or later are cut off and become perma- 
nently landlocked. é 

The temporary pools, ponds, lakes, and canals 
left by the subsiding flood waters are of various 
shapes, sizes, and depths. Some of them become 
dry in a few days; others may persist for weeks 
or months, while their water is gradually lost by 
evaporation and seepage; others, in smaller num- 
ber, continue until winter, when they soon become 
solidly frozen. 

The larger pools that survive the summer are 
often rich feeding grounds for the young fish, 
which grow with such amazing rapidity that 
many of them may attain a length of eight to ten 
inches by early November. 

In any event, the fish: contained in the land- 
locked waters necessarily die. The mortality may 
ensue quickly, as when a small pool becomes com- 
pletely dry in a few days, or it may be gradual 


and long drawn out, as in a pond or lake of some 
acres area. ‘ 

The frightful conditions that prevail as the 
water becomes reduced and the fishes become 
more and more concentrated can well be imag- 
ined. The fishes’ suffering from lack of water 
and air is usually aggravated by starvation, by 
the daily heating of the water by the sun’s rays 
to a point that is almost intolerable and often 
fatal, by cannibalism, and by wading birds, 
snakes, turtles, mammals, and other fish-eating 
creatures from which there is no escape. The 
pools that persist until winter are so shallow that 
the fishes are killed by smothering, even if the 
water does not freeze to the bottom. 


The annual task of rescuing these fish, 
though first undertaken some five years ago, 
did not reach complete development until 
last season, when the number of food-fish 
saved was determined, by an approximate 
counting process, to be 156,657,000. It is 
estimated that the proportion of these which 
will survive and eventually be caught for 
market represent a value of $6,527,000. 

The work of salvaging the fish is thus 
described : 


It consists of netting the fishes from their un- 
favorable environment and depositing them in the 
open water of the Mississippi, and is accom- 
plished by properly equipped rescue parties 
dispatched to the flooded districts from con- 
veniently located bases or headquarters. 

A Government fish rescue crew consists of six 
to eight men, who employ a small launch in 
going to their field of operations and in returning 
to their base. The necessary equipment com- 
prises fine-mesh seines of various lengths, small 
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dip-nets, galvanized iron washtubs of one and 
a half bushels capacity, tin dippers, and a flat- 
bottom rowboat. 

The seining crews begin their work each season 
as soon as the floods subside sufficiently to dis- 
close conditions. The active operations, as a 
rule, begin in July and continue in a given section 
until the allotted task is accomplished or the 
waters freeze, usually early in December. 

The size and depth of given waters determine 
whether the men shall set their seines by wading 
or from a boat. As the net is carefully hauled 
and bunted, the fish are sorted into tubs, then 
carried as soon as practicable to the nearest point 
at which open water may be reached and there 
liberated. 

The cut-off waters are for the most part in the 
bottom lands on both banks, usually within a few 
hundred yards of the river. In some sections, 
however, where the surface configuration permits 
a wide lateral dispersal of the flood waters, the 
temporary ponds that demand attention may be 
several miles back. It therefore happens that, 
while under ordinary circumstances the seining 
crew can easily carry the tubs of fish to the place 
of deposit, sometimes teams and motor trucks are 
employed. 


While by far the greater part of the 
rescued fish are placed in the Mississippi, 
small numbers are sent to more remote 
waters, where they serve the same purpose 
as do the product of the Bureau’s fish hatch- 
eries. 


They are intended for replenishing depleted 
waters or for stocking newly formed lakes and 
ponds that may have no fish life or no suitable 
supply of food or game fishes. 

Fishes as taken from the landlocked waters of 
the Mississippi Valley are not in a condition to 
stand distant shipment. It is therefore necessary 
to subject them to a hardening process before it 
is safe or wise to send them on a long railway 
journey. The hardening is done at several depots 
along the river, notably at La Crosse, Wis., and 
Bellevue, Iowa. At these and several other points 
are small buildings containing tanks in which the 
fish are kept, without food, in cool, clear, run- 
ning water for several days. 

The fish, then ready for shipment, are placed 
in large cans and loaded into railway cars, in 
which they make their journey in safety and 
comfort. 





MEDICAL SERVICE FOR ISOLATED 
COMMUNITIES 


RITING in Public Health Reports 
(Washington, D..C.), under the 
title, ““The Community Without a Physi- 
cian,” Dr. Robert Olesen, an officer of the 
U. S. Public Health Service on duty with 
the Wisconsin State Board of Health, tells 
us how a certain township in the extreme 
northwestern part of Wisconsin proposes to 
solve the perennial problem indicated in the 
foregoing title. 
The importance of the problem requires 
no demonstration. Dr. Olesen says: 


The Wisconsin State Board of Health is fre- 
quently in receipt of communications from _be- 
reaved parents and relatives, telling of their in- 
ability to obtain the services of physicians during 
the fatal illness of members of their families. 
Sometimes, too, a decided spirit of vindictiveness, 
for which the holder can scarcely be blamed, is 
manifested. It is not cheering to read such let- 
ters, for the writers are invariably convinced that 
timely medical advice and attention would have 
saved the lives of their loved ones. The writers 
of many of these letters are distinctly at a loss 
to understand why skilled physicians are not 
made available for all localities, regardless of 
their remoteness. They feel that the State 
should, when necessary, subsidize physicians and 
nurses so that no one shall suffer unnecessarily 
because of his living in an unfortunate geographic 
location. 

Properly to provide for the medical and sur- 


gical care of people in isolated places would 
manifestly impose an exceedingly heavy burden 
on the State. Moreover, the persons in the more 
thickly populated districts would probably be 
unfairly taxed for the care of those in sparsely 
settled places. It is a difficult matter to induce a 
physician to undertake the practice of medicine 
in any thinly-settled section, for the work is un- 
usually difficult and the compensation small. 
Unless, therefore, some special inducement is 
offered, it is evidently impossible to secure the 
services of a skilled attendant in such a place. 


The remote and sparsely settled township 
which an interesting plan has been evolved to 
deal with this situation was preparing, at the 
time Dr. Olesen wrote, to vote on its adop- 
tion. In the event of affirmative action the 
experiment will be watched with-much in- 
terest throughout the country. 


It is planned to levy a sufficient tax to pro- 
vide an annual retainer of $1000 for a physician 
who shall practice medicine and surgery in this 
locality. Furthermore, it is proposed to bond the 
township sufficiently to provide funds for the 
erection of a physician’s residence, the cost of 
which shall not exceed $5000. The physician will 
be permitted to reside in this dwelling and also 
to have his office therein without the payment of 
rent. A suitable garage and barn will also be 
provided. 

In return for the annual salary of $1000 and 
the rent-free residence, office, garage, and barn, 
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the township board reserves the right to prescribe 
the fees which shall be collected by the physician. 
Tentatively the charge of $2 per call made with- 
in the township boundaries, together with mileage 
at the rate of 50 cents per mile traveled, has 
been set as the fee the physician shall collect. 
When a call is made outside the township the 
charge shall be $3, with the same mileage charge. 
However, $1 of each $3 fee so charged shall re- 
vert to the township treasury. Charges for con- 
finements, operations, and other unusual attend- 
ance are to be made in accordance with the 
county medical society’s fee schedule. 

It is the intention of the officials in charge of 
the project to have the physician act as health 
officer and serve as medical attendant to the in- 
digent supported by the township. He is also to 
serve as school physician, making a physical ex- 
amination of the pupils at least once in three 
months during the school term. Furthermore, he 
is to advise the members of the board of health 
in professional matters, 


A similar plan for solving this problem is 
set forth in a recent editorial in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal in the follow- 
ing terms: 

There are many small communities throughout 
the country that are without physicians. Some 
which have come to our notice have been so for 
three years and are without any prospects of 


obtaining a practitioner. Such a condition is a 
calamity. How to secure adequate medical at- 
tention and. at the same time have it efficient is 
the problem which is before these communities. 
Physicians cannot work without adequate com- 
pensation—just what that compensation must be 
depends upon the cost of living and the work 
required; but it is very doubtful if satisfactory 
medical service can be obtained unless the phy- 
sician has an income of from $3600 to $5000 a 
year. Most communities can afford this amount. 
While we do not approve of a “contract prac- 
tice,’ we do believe that communities that are 
without medical attention should make a contract 
with a physician which should take the form of a 
guaranty of a certain salary for the year. He 
should be free to charge the regular fee, but if 
at the end of the year he has not collected the 
specified amount the deficiency should be made 
up to him. What would this mean to the com- 
munity of perhaps 1000 persons? A guaranty of 
$3600 would mean $3.60 per year per individual, 
or, in round numbers 30 cents per month, or 714 
cent per week. Any community can afford that 
sum. There are many capable young men who 
have just graduated from college who would be 
glad to enter into such an arrangement and who 
would do good work. The trouble at present is 
that communities wish the physicians to come to 
them and take all the risks of making a living, 
regardless of the fact that larger communities 
usually: offer better opportunities for success. 





DR. VORONOFF’S EXPERIMENTS IN 
HUMAN GRAFTING 


HEN a new scientific idea is given to 

the world, it is rarely grasped at once 
in its entirety by the public at large. If it 
happens to carry with it some corollary hav- 
ing an especially sensational flavor, the 
chances are that this subordinate detail will 
spread like wildfire along the channels pro- 
vided by the newspapers and the popular 
magazines, while the broad, fundamental fea- 
tures of the revelation will lag behind—not 
only for days, but even for generations. For 
example, it is notorious that the all-embrac- 
ing theory of evolution was popularly under- 
stood, for decades after its enunciation, to be 
hardly anything more than the assertion of 
man’s simian ancestry. 

Just as Darwinism used to mean to the 
average citizen, and perhaps still does, the 
doctrine that mankind is descended from 
monkeys, so the recent far-reaching experi- 
ments of Dr. Serge Voronoff in the grafting 
of animal organs, bones, and tissues seem to 
have been reduced, in popular apprehension, 
to certain undertakings in the transplanta- 
tion of the thyroid gland. The similarity 
to the case of Darwinism extends even to the 


prominence of the monkey—since the glands 
of apes were used in the experiments which 
have lately figured in the newspapers. 

Fortunately Dr. Voronoff has presented a 
comprehensive account of his work in La 
Revue (Paris), and an abstract and partial 
translation of his article appears in the Sci- 
entific American Monthly. Thus we are 
able to glean important information which 
failed to reach us by way of the cables. 

It appears that Dr. Voronoff, a former 
pupil of Dr. Carrel at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, has been studying for many years the 
process of grafting, as applied to animals and 
man, with a view to ascertaining the condi- 
tions that insure success in such operations. 
He says: 


I undertook certain experiments in order to 
determine the conditions which might insure the 
definite vitality of grafted organs. I soon per- 
ceived that the organs borrowed by one animal 
from another of the same species sometimes ex- 
hibit signs of retrogression and atrophy. I con- 
cluded that the borrowed organ failed to find 
the proper vital conditions and nutritive environ- 


‘ment in its new host necessary for its continued 


existence. 
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Every living being represents a highly personal 
individual entity, possessing a peculiar tempera- 
ment and blood character, which, while similar 
to that of other individuals of the same species, 
nevertheless has certain peculiarities which dif- 
ferentiate the intimate biological conditions of the 
cell life in our organs. This individual differ- 
ence varies in degreg, and it occurred to me that 
it must certainly be possible to find some indi- 
viduals which were more closely similar than 
others among the same species. I based this 
opinion upon the fact that some individuals are 
found whose blood when mingled forms a uniform 
liquid wherein it is impossible to distinguish the 
portions coming from one or the other. There 
are others on the contrary whose blood imme- 
diately coagulates in contact with the added 
blood, and there are still others whose blood acts 
like an acid upon the blood which is poured into 
it, dissolving and destroying the red corpuscles. 
An organ borrowed from an individual whose 
blood is very different from that of the individual 
in which it is planted is naturally certain to 
die, since its nutritive environment is suddenly 
changed. On the other hand when the trans- 
planted organ finds the same conditions which 
governed its previous life it continues to live in 
a normal manner. 


Family relationship was found to be favor- 
able to grafting experiments and the author 
was able, in the case of closely related sheep, 
to transplant even very delicate and complex 
organs, which exhibited perfect vitality at 
the end of two years. 


Having thus proved his theory by animal ex- 
perimentation, Dr. Voronoff proceeded to under- 
take human grafting. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the war he reported to the Academy of Medi- 
cine in Paris a remarkable case wherein he im- 
proved the condition of a child who was idiotic 
because of the atrophy of the thyroid gland by 
grafting upon it a thyroid gland of a monkey, 
and a still more remarkable case where he 
grafted a portion of a thyroid gland of a mother 
upon her son with remarkable results. The lat- 
ter, a youth of twenty, resembled a child of ten 
in appearance, having been born without a thy- 
roid gland. He had remained small, fat, with a 
neck sunken in his shoulders and the cretinoid 
face which recalls an animal. This boy, dull and 
apathetic, able to pronounce only a few intel- 
ligible words, and hiding in corners like a 
frightened animal, presented a painful contrast to 
his brother only a year older, but a big, vigorous 
fellow fighting bravely at the front. 

In 1915 the mother, a strong and intelligent 
woman, gladly consented to have a portion of her 
own thyroid gland removed and grafted upon 
her son. The operation was highly successful, 
and at the end of a year an absolutely marvelous 
change was found in the afflicted youth. He had 
begun to grow, gaining sixteen centimeters (over 
six inches) in the year, his head was no longer 
sunken between his shoulders. The bloated look 
had disappeared; best of all, his mind had been 
awakened. He was able to talk distinctly and he 
is at present earning his living by working in a 
bakery. 


Dr. Voronoff was able to apply his dis- 
coveries on a very extensive scale during the 
war to the treatment of shattered bones, in 
a hospital especially devoted to grafting 
operations. ‘The process is thus described: 


The first problem is to decide where to take 
the graft; as I have said, it is necessary that these 
grafts should find the same nutritive environ- 
ment, and the same biological conditions in the 
new host, which they previously had. When the 
wounded man is able to bear it, the best thing, 
therefore, is to take the needed fragment of bone 
from his own body. At first the idea seems 
paradoxical, since the proposition is to repair a 
fractured leg or arm by breaking another bone 
of the wounded man. Happily the reality is less 
tragic than it seems. Nature has thoughtfully 
given us a bone which we can dispense with, 
without suffering any inconvenience. This is the 
fibula, that thin but solid bone which is able to 
bear a weight of 70 kilos (154 pounds) without 
breaking, and which is fastened to the tibia. Our 
body is supported by the femur which is joined 
directly to the tibia and not to the fibula, which 
we retain as a vestige of an ancestral condition, 
and which we can dispense with without trouble, 
at any rate its upper part. Moreover, there are 
many animals which are excellent runners and 
yet do not possess this bone. 

When taken from the invalid himself this bone 
naturally finds the same vital conditions to which 
it is accustomed, and it is grafted with great ease 
in the new area to which it is transplanted. 
Placed between parts of bones which are larger 
than itself, such as the femur or the tibia, it not 
only welds the broken parts together but it be- 
comes larger itself, becoming indeed almost as 
large as the femur or tibia, thanks to the more 
abundant nutrition which it receives from the 
bigger blood vessels in its new position, and 
thanks also to the marvelous adaptability of 
every organ to its new function. This growth in 
volume naturally requires a certain length of 
time, sometimes a year or longer. But this bone 
is not the only one which can be used as material 
for grafting. The graft is often borrowed from 
the tibia, by cutting a piece of a certain thickness 
out of it, especially to repair an arm bone. The 
tibia is such a thick bone that it can stand such 
a loss without injuring its solidity;-in fact, the 
wounded man who has had a piece of bone bor- 
rowed from his leg to mend his arm.is able to 
get out of bed and walk without trouble ten days 
after the operation. In other cases’ I have bor- 
rowed a bony fragment to fill in a fractured 
bone from the longest fragment of the injured 
bone itself. 


Though what Dr. Voronoff calls ‘“auto- 
grafts’—i. e., grafts from the same indi- 
vidual—give the greatest assurance of suc- 
cess, it is quite possible to graft bones taken 
from another human being or a lower ani- 
mal, and it is even thought feasible to borrow 
bones from dead men to mend those of the 
living, since bone is said to retain its vitality 
for about eighteen hours after the general 
death of the individual. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE PUBLISHING TRADE 
IN FRANCE 


HE grave and possibly disastrous con- 

sequences, material and moral, of the 
decline of the French publishing industry are 
forcibly presented in a discussion of the sub- 
ject in the Correspondant (Paris) by Fer- 
nand Roches. He backs up his statements 
by specific instances and statistical data, and 
concludes by suggesting, in view of the im- 
portance of the matter, remedial measures 
to be adopted by the government. 

The crisis in the book trade, he observes, 
is a vital one for France, and is becoming 
daily more acute. Those solicitous about the 
intellectual and economic future of the coun- 
try ask themselves whither it is drifting. 

One of the most important houses of Lis- 
bon asked the writer’s firm to discontinue 
sending new publications on account of the 
high rate of Portuguese exchange; similar 
notices have been received lately from Brazil, 
Rumania, etc., and even from Italy. The 
rates of exchange have a twofold effect: on 
the one hand, the countries, like those men- 
tioned, where the exchange is favorable ‘to 
France, cannot purchase French books owing 
to the high prices demanded in their cur- 
rency; on the other, those countries where 
the exchange is unfavorable to France tend 
to buy less because, publishing being very ex- 
pensive with them, too, the French books 
would be much cheaper and thus prove detri- 
mental to the sale of native literature. The 
export of French books, therefore, encounters 
great difficulties, which form a barrier to 
French intellectual expansion. 

The situation, it may be urged, is a natural 
one; all other industries are in the same boat. 
But it should be noted that the questions 
involved in the book trade differ from those 
raised by any other. They have a special 
character, and demand a special solution. 

A book is unlike any other merchandise ; 
and that from two points of view: firstly, 
from the economic one it is subject to peculiar 
laws. This was proved during the war. 
While all other commodities rose in value 
in proportion—and beyond that—to the rise 
in cost prices, books remained stationary 
until August, 1917, and their selling price 
was very moderately increased subsequently ; 
and to-day we have the following paradoxical 
situation: though the cost price has increased 
400 per cent., the selling price has risen but 


100 per cent., and that much only for law 
books and learned productions. The reason 
for this disconcerting situation is to be found 
solely in the nature of the book as a com- 
mercial article. 

A book is not a product of prime necessity: 
that is‘the truth in a nutshell. It is not 
indispensable—at least apparently. Food, 
clothing, furniture may rise in price indefi- 
nitely, yet their sale will not be greatly 
diminished; other commodities, too, not of 
prime necessity, run the same course. Don’t 
we know that man craves the superfluities? 
The book, however, is modest, makes no dis- 
play, and is discarded. 

Many books, to be sure, are sold to-day— 
mainly works of the imagination. ‘Their 
price, as we have seen, is very low compared 
to other merchandise. The intellectual élite 
has never abounded in riches, and the nou- 
veaux riches, of whom there are hundreds of 
thousands in France, have not yet attained 
a degree of culture which makes a book an 
object of imperious necessity. 

A book may reach a certain price, but can- 
not fall below it without loss. Now, that 
price having actually been attained, and the 
cost of production continuing to rise heavily, 
the result is an inextricable crisis. 

The number of learned works unpublish- 
able is rapidly increasing, while young liter- 
ary aspirants find themselves in a_ vicious 
circle: to await, in order to find a publisher, 
a fame which they can attain only after a 
publication of their efforts. At any rate, the 
decline in the number of works of conse- 
quence is considerable; a phenomenon all 
the more deplorable since France oftered a 
splendid example cf intellectual activity in 
the full tide of war. This decline threatens, 
indeed, to become a national cataclysm unless 
serious attention be given the matter in high 
places. 


We are at ebb tide. It remains to be seen 
whether we shall sink stilk lower. Cornered as 
they are between the cost of production and the 
limit of the selling-price, will the publishers 
succeed in mounting the fatal incline? 


The answer does not depend upon them. 
The war conditions have been succeeded by 
special economic causes of impoverishment of 
the book trade. But the problem ought to 
be solved! To lose the result of French in- 
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telligence is inconceivable, impossible. To 
be represented in the world only by the 
writers able to pay for the publication 
of their manuscripts would be scandalous. 
The spirit must rise above material ob- 
stacles. 


And our hope is based on the second pecu- 
liarity of the book as an industrial product. The 
first, we have seen, is economic; the second is 
moral. 


The book belongs to the domain of 
thought. On that score it helps to maintain 
and to elevate our intellectual level; and on 
that score the whole nation is directly inter- 
ested in its fate. The world is being trans- 
formed. It is to the interest of France, moral 
and material, to take a leading place in this 
transformation, to exercise its influence upon 
the minds and institutions of nations old and 
new. Joseph de Maistre observed: “France 
possesses an extraordinary power of propa- 
ganda.” ‘True, but unfortunately that force 
has not-led to action. 

As for Germany, consciously or uncon- 
sciously she aims at moral (if one may so 
term it) and economic supremacy. ‘The gov- 
ernment realizes the value of the book as a 
tool. Paper there is abundant. Leipzig 
means to remain the center of the European 
book trade. 

Furthermore, the French language has ad- 
versaries it had not in 1914. The fact that 
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the Treaty of Versailles was not published in 
French proclaims a new element of competi- 
tion. 


The book is a weapon in the economic strug- 
gle, and the publishing trade the most essential 
one to the general economic prosperity of the 
country. This should at all costs be recognized 
in the world of affairs. 


Abroad, books pave the way, open the 
doors, maintain friendships, develop credit. 

The publishers’ contemplated, concerted 
efforts should be aided by the state. Should 
the government decree the following con- 
cessions in order to encourage the publishers 
in their struggle it would meet with general 
approval, rouse no jealousy in the other 
branches of industry: 


(1) All the raw material required in book 
production to enter France free of duty. 

(2) The said raw material and the manufac- 
tured publications to be transported at greatly 
reduced rates on the various railway systems. 
During any congestion of railway traffic they 
shall have the right of priority. 

(3) The rates of postage for printed matter 
not to be increased. 

(4) Subsidies to be granted for the export 
trade of books, reviews, and magazines until the 
economic situation of the publishing industry 
shall have become normal. 

(5) A subscription of 250 copies to be arranged 
for by the Minister of Public Instruction in the 
case of every documentary work of value. These 
250 copies shall be distributed among the li- 
braries of the nation. 
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CURRENT INTERNATIONAL TOPICS 


The Peace in the Making. By Wilson Har- 
ris. E. P. Dutton & Company. 235 pp. 


Those readers who are interested in finding an 
account of the Peace Conference to supplement 
the somewhat opinionated statements of Keynes 
and Dillon would do well to provide themselves 
with a copy of “The Peace in the Making.” The 
author, who for three months was the special 
correspondent of the London Daily News at Paris, 
aims in this volume to do no more than give a 
bird’s-eye view of the doings of the Conference, 
and this for the time being is all that can be ex- 
pected. He does, however, include entertaining 
sketches of the chief personalities. These, in the 
main, are good-humored and scrupulously fair. 
The book as a whole, while not itself history in 
the fullest sense, may well be regarded as a con- 
tribution to history. 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties. 
By Arthur Pearson Scott. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 292 pp. 

While this book gives some analysis of the 
causes of the war and the motives of the peace 
proposals, its chief purpose is to present a de- 
tailed summary of the Versailles Treaty, includ- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
These documents are accompanied by comment 
which is illuminating rather than controversial, 
and in cases where marked differences of opinion 
concerning the peace settlement have developed, 
the author sets forth impartially the arguments 
on both sides. If the question of Treaty ratifi- 
cation is to be one of the leading issues of the 
coming Presidential campaign, this book will 
prove an invaluable source of information. 


Have We a Far Eastern Policy? By Charles 
H. Sherrill. With an Introduction by Hon. David 
Jayne Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 307 pp. 

General Sherrill is well known in this country 
as a diplomat and as an author. He writes with 
special knowledge of the Pacific countries. To 
his view those lands present a great field for the 
development of civilization in which both East 
and West must share. It is by frankly facing the 
varied and difficult problems that present them- 
selves in our contacts with the Orient that Gen- 
eral Sherrill is able to contribute stimulating and 
constructive essays toward the formulation of a 
Far Eastern policy for America. 


International Relations. By Stephen Haley 
Allen. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 672 pp. 

Now that American interest in the world rela- 
tions of nations and peoples has been immensely 
stimulated by the war and its outcome, such a 
treatise as this has a distinct value. The reader 
will find here in outline the ancient and modern 


conceptions of a nation, and especially a clear 
statement of what has been done to regulate in- 
ternational intercourse by conventions, efforts to 
prevent war by arbitration and mediation and to 
mitigate the barbarities of war when it does 
come. Included in the volume are the documents 
representing the important general conventions 
that were in force at the outbreak of the Great 
War, and in conclusion the Peace Treaty itself 
and the Constitution of the League of Nations ire 
presented. 


The Rising Tide of Color Against White 
World-Supremacy. By Lothrop Stoddard. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 320 pp. III. 

Mr. Stoddard has written a brilliant and highly 
suggestive survey and analysis of the present-day 
relations of the White and Colored races through- 
out the world. What he describes as the rising 
tide of the Yellow, Brown, Black and Red races 
is graphically described in a series of tersely 
written chapters. This is followed by an his- 
torical account of “The Ebbing Tide of White,” 
and the book concludes with brief chapters on 
“The Outer Dikes,” “The Inner Dikes,” and “The 
Crisis of the Ages.” Mr. Stoddard’s immediate 
program, involving what he regards as “the ir- 
reducible minimum,” calls for a thorough revision 
of the Versailles Treaty and a provisional under- 
standing by which the white races will give up 
their tacit assumption of domination cver Asia, 
while the Asiatics forego their dreams of migra- 
tion to the lands of white and other races. With- 
out some such understanding Mr. Stoddard looks 
forward to a race war on a world scale. 


International Commerce and Reconstruc- 
tion. By Elisha M. Friedman. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 432 pp. 

Mr. Friedman is already favorably known as 
the editor of “American Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion” and the author of “Labor and Reconstruc- 
tion in Europe.” He writes not merely as a stat- 
istician dealing with facts at second hand, but 
from intimate personal knowledge of the trade 
conditions and policies of the nations. His book 
is constructive and written with a view to the 
development of an American commercial policy 
based on fundamental principles of trade, and 
recognizing at the same time the tremendous 
changes wrought by the war and the resulting 
difficulties to be overcome. 


The New Frontiers of Freedom. By E. 
Alexander Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2¢3 
pp. II. 


An account of a journey through southeastern 
Europe during the summer and autumn of 1919. 
Like all of Major Powell’s writings, this narra- 
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tive is spirited and colorful throughout. Perhaps 
on the whole the most interesting episode in 
Major Powell’s travels, as related in this vol- 
ume, was his visit to the King and Queen of 
Rumania. The candid utterances of these rep- 


resentatives of modern royalty form an amazing 
and delightful chapter of current history. 
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The New Germany. By George Young. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 333 pp. 

A British diplomatist’s account of events in 
Germany between the Armistice and the sign- 
ing of the Versailles Treaty. Mr. Young was in 
Germany during that period as special corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News. 





MORE WAR HISTORY 


A Short History of the Great War. By 
A. F. Pollard. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 411 


pp. Iil. 

Although several histories of the war have 
already appeared, only a few of them have been 
written by men who had an ante-war historical 
reputation. Dr. Pollard is one of this small 
group. For many years he has held the chair of 
English History in the University of London, and 
is the author of numerous historical works, be- 
sides having served as assistant editor of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” His record 
of the war is chronologically complete, and in- 
cludes the work of the Peace Conference. His 
book undoubtedly represents the best that English 
historical scholarship can do at this stage by way 
of outlining the five-years’ struggle. The book is 
supplied with excellent maps. 


A Short History of the Great War. By 
William L. McPherson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
410 pp. 

Regarding the strategy of the war as a study 
in itself, Mr. McPherson has ‘dealt with that sub- 
ject in an earlier volume. In the present book he 
discusses the purely strategical aspects of the war 
only in so far as it is necessary to establish the 
true relation of battles and campaigns to one an- 
other and to the ultimate result. His main object 
is to give a clear and accurate running account 
of the war’s origin and progress. He confines 
himself chiefly to military and diplomatic aspects 
and the part played by the United States. 


The Battle of Jutland. By Commander 
Carlyon Bellairs. London: Hodder & Stoughton 
(Doran). 312 pp. III. 


This book does not pretend to be a detailed 


account of the greatest naval battle of the war, 
since even yet an accurate history is impossible 
under the policy of secrecy maintained by the 
British Admiralty. It is rather a critical survey 
of the work and methods of the British navy in 
connection with that battle, so far as they have 
been disclosed. For the general reader it has 
less value than for the naval expert. Yet it is 
an interesting example of the kind of criticism 
which seems to be encouraged among British 
naval officers, not for the sake of mere contro- 
versy but in order to draw conclusions that may 
be useful in the future. 


Indiscretions of the Naval Censor. By 
Rear-Admiral Sir Douglas Brownrigg. George 
H. Doran Company. 314 pp. 


So human a personality is this British naval 
censor, as his book reveals him, that we cannot 
help wondering at times how he managed to hold 
his job. He seems to have been on especially 
good terms with the newspaper men of the Allied 
countries, and he cannot say enough in commen- 
dation of our own Lewis Freeman, who was a 
contributor to the Review OF REVIEWS years be- 
fore he held a commission in the British Naval 
Reserve. 


From Serbia to Jugoslavia. By Gordon Gor- 
don-Smith. With a preface by Dr. Slavko 
Grouitch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 360 pp. 

A much-needed statement of the course of 
Serbia’s victories, reverses, and final triumph 
during the years 1914-18. ‘The author, who is 
an intimate friend of the King of Serbia, gives 
a first-hand account of the great Serbian retreat. 
The attitude and policy of the Allies, especially 
with regard to Bulgaria, are freely criticized. 





STIMULATING BIOGRAPHY 


Leader of Men. By Robert Gordon Ander- 
son. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 55 pp. 


An eloquent tribute to Theodcre Roosevelt by 
the author of a poem which attracted much at- 
tention in the pages of Scribner’s Magazine some- 
what more than a year ago. 


That Human Being, Leonard Wood. By 
Hermann Hagedorn. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
126 pp. 


The briefest and most readable of the various 
current biographies of General Wood. Mr. Hage- 


dorn employs journalistic methods. He begins 
with incidents of present-day interest and works 
back for illustrative material through General 
Wood’s career to the days of the Cuban adminis- 
tration. 


Mrs. Gladstone. By Her Daughter, Mary 
Gladstone Drew. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 294 
pp. Ill. ‘ 


If Americans in Mr. Gladstone’s time had been 
as closely in touch with English affairs as they 
are to-day, they would have recognized in Mrs. 
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Gladstone one of the great English women of her 
generation. Her daughter, Mrs. Drew, has only 
now, twenty years after her mother’s death, com- 
pleted the biography which reveals to both Eng- 
land and America the personality that was nec- 
essarily somewhat overshadowed during the life- 
time of her famous husband, the Grand Old Man 
of English public life. 


Pasteur: the History of a Mind. By Emile 


Duclaux. Translated by Erwin F. Smith and 
Florence Hedges. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 363 pp. 


This is a book that must appeal with peculiar 
force to scientists, since both subject and author 
were themselves scientists of the first rank. The 
translators, who are pathologists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, have appended 
an annotated list of persons mentioned in the 
book, including most of Pasteur’s great contem- 
poraries in his own and allied fields of research. 


John Archibald Campbell, Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
1853-1861. By Henry G. Connor. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 310 pp. 

The record of a distinguished Southern jurist 
who left the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1861 to follow the fortunes of his State 
(Georgia), and this although he was personally 
opposed to secession. In the North Judge Camp- 
bell is remembered in connection with the ne- 
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gotiations over Fort Sumter early in 186: 

as ne of the three Confederate commissione: 
sent to the Hampton Roads Conference to meet 
President Lincoln and Secretary Seward in 1865. 


Between You and Me. By Sir Harry Lauder. 
The James A. McCann Company: 324 pp. 

No one would expect Sir Harry Lauder to do 
anything conventional—least of all to write a 
conventional autobiography. Probably he would 
not care to have his book placed in this category, 
but because it carries out its title, “Between You 
and Me,” it is truly autobiographical. This book 
gives Lauder and his message in a unique and 
inimitable way. It is as well worth reading as 
Lauder himself is worth hearing. 


Life of Dante Alighieri. By Charles Allen 
Dinsmore. Houghton Mifflin Company. 306 


pp. Iii. 

Scholars are always writing about Dante, but 
the readable biographies in English are not many, 
and especially rare are the books which, like this 
one, give the results of modern research in pop- 
ular form. The first part of the volume outlines 
the general character of the age in which Dante 
lived and the city to which he belonged. The 
second part states the facts of his life that are 
definitely known, together with certain traditions. 
The concluding part is a study and interpretation 
of “The Divine Comedy” and of Dante as a 
literary artist. 





LABOR, ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED 


Socialism in Thought and Action. By 
Harry W. Laidler. Macmillan. 546 pp. 

Probably as full and clear a statement of mod- 
ern socialistic concepts as can be had in the Eng- 
lish language. The author, as secretary of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society, has lectured dur- 
ing recent years at many colleges, and in the 
present volume he gives the Socialist answer to 
the various objections that have been urged 
against his doctrinal positions. The book is 
chiefly valuable as an exposition of the world- 
wide Socialist movement during and _ since 
the war. 


Organized Labor in American History. By 
Frank Tracy Carlton. D. Appleton & Company. 
313 pp. 

Besides telling the history of wage-earners’ or- 
ganizations in America, Professor Carlton ex- 
plains the labor program as matured before the 
war and as adapted to war conditions, as well 
as the labor problems of to-day. 


A Short History of the American Labor 
Movement. By Mary Beard. Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe. 174 pp. 

A good, brief account of the growth of labor 
organizations in America, based chiefly on the 

History of Labor in the United States,” by John 


R. Commons and his associates. 
° 


The Great Menace. By George Whitefield 
Mead. Dodd, Mead & Company. 153 pp. 

From the author’s viewpoint the great menace 
to the American people to-day is Bolshevism, 
which is more threatening in the United States 
than in any other country except Russia. This 
book undertakes to expose the machinations of the 
Red Terror in its contest with Americanism. 


The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. By 
Carleton H. Parker. With an 
Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
Howe. 199 pp. 


First-hand studies of American labor condi- 
tions, with special reference to the elements of 
unrest exemplified most fully in the I. W. W. 
Professor Parker was a labor psychologist. An 
introduction is supplied by Mrs. Parker. 


introduction by 


Harcourt, Brace & 


Is Violence the Way Out of Our Industrial 
Disputes? By John Haynes Holmes. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 130 pp. 

Dr. Holmes, who has long been an advocate 
of the doctrine of non-resistance, attempts in this 
little book to apply that doctrine to the indus- 
trial situation of our day. His argument should 
not be construed as a plea for acquiescence in evil 
or surrender to tyranny. On the other hand, Dr. 
Holmes upholds it as presenting “a program of 
courageous action and constructive reform, based 
on the fundamental idea of rational good-will.” 
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Organizing for Work. By H. L. Gantt. Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. 113 pp. II). 
Mr. Gantt’s little treatise starts with the as- 
sumption that our political and business systems 
must be made to serve the community. He would 
make industry democratic by placing authority in 
the hands of those who know what to do and 
how to do it, irrespective of whether they are the 
owners of the tools of production or not. Mr. 
Gantt has also developed a chart system by which 
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essential facts may be presented as a step to the 
solution of all industrial problems. 


Common Sense and Labor. By Samuel 
Crowther. Doubleday, Page & Company. 284 pp. 

A survey of the present industrial situation 
by a man familiar through actual contact with 
the peculiar problems of employer as well as 
those of the employee. His book makes for san- 
ity on both sides. 





MODERN ART 


Color Scheme for the Home and Model 
Interiors. By Henry W. Frohne and Alice F. 
and Bettina Jackson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Grand Rapids: The Dean- 
Hicks Company. 99 pp. IIl. 

Probably more than one home-maker has 
wished at times for a brief and simple statement 
of the foundation principles of interior decora- 
tion and furnishing. Such a statement is pro- 
vided in this interesting book, together with a 
series of illustrations that show in the clearest 
possible way the application of the principles in 
color schemes for model interiors. The authors 
have made no attempt to dictate in selection or 
arrangement of furnishings. They concede ample 
latitude for personal choice. The _ intelligent 
home-maker will profit from this book not by 
way of getting from it any hard and fast direc- 
tions, but rather from acquiring a clearer com- 
prehension of the reasons on which a sound de- 
cision must be based. 


The Practical Book of Interior Decora- 


tion. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Abbot 
McClure, and Edward Stratton Holloway. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 445 pp. IIl. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to 
historic period decoration in England, Italy, 
France, and Spain since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, with comment on American 
colonial. styles. In the second part lessons to be 
drawn from the historical exposition in Part I 
are applied directly to modern requirements. 


Nearly 300 excellent illustrations accompany the 
text, adding materially to its value. 


Modern Woodcuts and Lithographs. By 
British and French Artists. With Commentary 
by Malcolm C. Salaman. Edited by Geoffrey 
Holme. “The Studio” Ltd. ; 

Running comment on the development of the 


woodcut in France and England, with a series 
of striking reproductions in color and. monotone. 


First Steps in the Enjoyment of Pictures. 
By Maude I. G. Oliver. Henry Holt & Company. 
186 pp. IIl. 

A book intended to help young readers under- 
stand and enjoy such pictures as may be seen in 
American galleries or traveling exhibits. Any 
boy or girl above the age of twelve may use this 
book to advantage and will find it interesting and 
suggestive as well as instructive. The paintings 
selected for reproduction are all by American 
artists, the frontispiece being Sargent’s portrait of 
James Whitcomb Riley, in the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis. 


Proportional Form. By Samuel Colman and 
C. Arthur Coan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 265 


pp. IIl. 

Studies in the science of beauty, supplemental 
to those set forth in “Nature's Harmonic Unity,” 
by the same authors. The drawings and correlat- 
ing descriptions are by Mr. Colman, the text and 
mathematics by Captain Coan. 





AMERICAN RAILROAD ROMANCE 


By John Moody. 
New Haven: 


The Railroad Builders. 
Chronicles of America. Volume 38. 
Yale University Press. 257 pp. Iil. 


The fascinating story of the projection and 
welding of the leading American railway sys- 
tems and the careers of the men of vision who 
pushed out across the Mississippi Valley and the 
Rocky Mountains in this bold enterprise. Popu- 
lar works in this field are not many, and Mr. 
Moody has contributed to the “Chronicles of 
America” series one of its most distinctive vol- 
umes. The narrative as a whole makes one of 
the most vital and thrilling chapters in nine- 
teenth-century achievement. 


A History of the Atlantic Coast Line Rafl- 
road. By Howard Douglas Dozier. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 197 pp. IIl. 

The Story of the Santa Fé. By Glenn 
Danford Bradley. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
288 pp. Il. 

Concrete illustrations of the processes and 
methods outlined by Mr. Moody are supplied in 
detail by these two volumes. Professor Dozier 
includes in his book a treatment cf the economic 
history of that part of the South with which it 
is concerned. Professor Bradley relates the ro- 
mantic adventures of the men who laid the iron 
rails along the famous Santa Fé Trail. 
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